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HE peculiar interest of the Gospel of Mark, it is almost super- 
fluous to suggest, lies in the multitude of minute details which 
it contains ; in the slight but graphic touches of light and shade, of 
form and color, with which the writer sets off the common incidents 
of the Synoptic tradition. Whatever may be the point of view from 
which we approach this Gospel, whether literary or critical, historic 
or dogmatic, this peculiarity deserves to be carefully considered ; 
whatever our theory of the relation of the three narratives to each 
other, — and the whole circle of possibilities: seems to have been 
traversed by different hypotheses,—this feature must be taken into 
account, and receive due weight and explanation. “The chief point 
for study in St. Mark’s Gospel,” says Dr. Westcott, “is the vividness 
of its details and not the subordination of its parts to the working 
out of any one idea. . . . There is perhaps not one narrative which 
he gives in common with St. Matthew and St. Luke to which he does 
not contribute some special feature.”' And again: “The Gospel 
of St. Mark, which contains the fewest substantive additions, presents 
the greatest number of fresh details in the account of incidents not 
peculiar to it... . In St. Mark there are not more than twenty-four 
verses to which no parallel exists in St. Matthew or St. Luke, though 
St. Mark exhibits everywhere traits of vivid detail which are peculiar 
to his narrative.” * 

Details of this kind, however, escape attention, unless the parallel 
accounts are closely compared. Effects, also, which, taken singly, 
are slight and-almost imperceptible, gain weight and impressiveness 
when taken together. The individual freshness of Mark's details, 


1 Westcott, /xt. Gosp., 366. 2 Westcott, /#¢. Gosp., 200, 197. 
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therefore, no less than their combined force, cannot be felt without 
minute examination of the Synoptic narrative in its three forms. Sev- 
eral years ago, with such. facilities as were within reach, I attempted 
this task for my own enlightenment. Within the last few weeks, with 
such pains as circumstances have allowed, the ground has been trav- 
ersed again. For lack of a more modest subject, therefore, I venture 
to bring certain results of this examination to your notice this morn- 
ing. Lest the attempt should seem presumptuous in this presence, 
let me say that my purpose is literary rather than critical. My one 
object is to observe, to gather, and to group the graphic details in 
Mark’s Gospel. 

What, then, do we owe to Mark, beyond our general debt to the 
three Synoptic writers? beyond our individual obligations to Matthew 
and to Luke? What peculiarities of tone and touch enrich his treat- 
ment of the common scene and story of the Gospels? In what setting 
of time and circumstance does he frame the separate incidents? 
What lights and shades does he add to the picture as a whole? Are 
the lines drawn and the colors laid with special clearness and preci- 
sion? Do the subordinate figures gain in truth and vigor? Above 
all, does the central Person stand out with new distinctness and 
reality in word, in act, in all the large and varied movement of His 
life? These questions arise at the outset. They suggest the lines 
which this examination should follow, and the points around which 
the scattered details must be gathered. 

We begin with our most evident obligations to Mark ; with what 
Dr. Westcott styles “his few substantive additions ” to the common 
story. They are interesting, not only in themselves, but also as they 
illustrate the writer’s method and characteristics. 

Tne only parable peculiar to Mark is that of the Silence and 
Mystery of Growth (4*”). No other parable resembles it, and it is 
hard to see why Weiss should bid us compare Matthew’s parable of 
the Wheat and the Tares.2 The emphasis falls upon both the hidden 
powers and the hidden processes of the kingdom of God, and at each 
point a parallelism in the world of nature is disclosed. But the ful- 
ness of description, — xaOevdy xai éyeipytat vixta Kai jepav. . . . 
Bdraore Kai pyxivyta (7) — the careful enumeration of the stages of 
growth, rp@rov xépror, elrev oraxuy, eirev tAypy oirov év TH oTaxvi (*), 
—and even the naive expression of the husbandman’s ignorance .of 
the process, as ovx oldey airds (”), are quite in Mark’s manner. With 
him, as with Dante, vagueness is not valued as power, and his rapid 


® Weiss, Marcusevangelium, 157. (Synopticon, 25.) 
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movement leaves room for the smallest touch that adds distinctness. 
That the point of the parable is found in these details, makes it the 
more natural that Mark should have been impressed by the compari- 
son, and hence should have preserved it. 

Two miracles are preserved by Mark alone (7° 8”). Both are 
works of healing, and both dwell upon the process of cure, and on 
the delicate thoughtfulness with which Jesus leads the sufferer out of 
the multitude before the miracle is wrought, xai drodaBopevos abrov 
x6 Tov GxAov Kat’ idiav (7*) ; kai éxcAaBdpevos THs xELpds TOU TUPADD 
eéqveyxey avtov ew THs kwopys (8”). The deaf and dumb man of 
7° is more accurately described as poyAdAov (poyyAddov, Tdf. 
ed. 2, Tr.). The movements of Jesus are closely followed, as they 
spoke to the deaf man’s eyes, éBadev rots SaxrvAovs eis Ta Gra adTov 
kai mrvoas yWato THs yAwoons avrov (*). The contrast between 
nyaro and éBadey is noticeable. The deep-drawn sigh, the look 
toward heaven, and even the very word He spoke are not forgotten, 
kai, dvaBAepas eis Tov oipavov éorévager, Kai A€yet airo "Epoald, 6 éorw 
AtavotxOyr (*). The string of the tongue, as Tyndale renders it, is 
loosed, and he speaks clearly, €AvOy 6 Seopos tis yAwoons airov, Kai 
ehdAret dpbas (*). 

In the healing of the blind man (8”™), beside the repeated touch- 
ing of the eyes, ‘he sufferer’s own words mark the gradual return of 
vision, wrvgas eis Ta Gppata avrod, émBeis Tas xEipas atte, éxypwta 
avrov Ei te Bréras ; wai dvaBrdpas edeyev BAErxw rors dvOpwrovs sre 
ws dévdpa Sp@ wepirarowras. Elra mdAtwv €Onxev tas xelpas emi Tous 
SpOadrpors abrov, cai déBreWev, xai drexatéory, kai évéBrerev TyrAavyOs 
dravra (*-*). Brief as these accounts are, no other passage in the 
Gospels makes the methods of Christ’s cures so distinct and individual 
as these, not even the stoty of the man born blind, in the gth chapter 
of John. Without these records, the picture of the Healer would be 
less complete and lifelike. 

Upon the longest addition of all, the last twelve verses of the 16th 
chapter, we need not dwell. If their genuineness were unquestioned, 
they would add no:single detail of definite value, and would seem 
like a summary of other accounts rather than a distinct narrative. 
Were the rest of the Gospel of like character, the whole might be fitly 
called an epitome of Matthew. Even vs.” add little individuality 
to the passage, though their source and original are unknown. 

Two other incidents peculiar to Ma:k deserve separate mention 
here. The first (3 *') is the attempt of the friends of Jesus (of rap’ 
avrov™) to take Him by force from the midst of the importunate 
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crowd (xparjoa airev™) on the ground that He was out of His mind 
(€Acyov yap ore ééorn™). A story so slight and to later view improb- 
able could not well be suspected as an invention, and, when taken as 
genuine, it casts some light upon the charge of the scribes which fol- 
lows, éAeyov ort BeeAfeBovd exe: (*). If His friends, when they saw 
Him absorbed in ministering to the multitude, looked upon Him as 
beside Himself, what wonder that His foes made haste to pronounce 
Him possessed, to use our modern term? 

The incident in 14°" is loosely related to the main history, but 
finely illustrates Mark’s vividness and force: xai veavioxos tis cvvyKo- 
AovGea airg@ weptBeBAnpevos cwwddva éxi yupvod. Kai Kpatovow airov: 
6 88 Karadurwv owddva yupvos Epvyev. As a picture of hurried flight, 
if the allusion may be pardoned, one is reminded of Dante’s figure 
of the mother, awakened by the crackling flames : 


“Come la madre ch’al romore é desta 
E vede presso a sé le fiamme accese, 
Che prende il figlio e fugge e non s’arresta, 
Avendo pit di lui che di sé cura, 
Tanto che solo una camicia vesta.” 
— Inf. 23: 38-42. 

For condensed and energetic description, may I add, Mark’s two 
verses surpass the three famous lines in which Dante’s Pia tells the 
piteous tale of her life and death (Purg. 5 : 134-136). If the young 
man before us was Mark himself, that may be a further reason why 
the incident finds place: but whoever he may have been, this touch 
of human danger and frailty amid the terrors of that eventful night 
has sufficient interest for writer and reader alike. 

There are other passages as long as these which have no parallel 
in the other Gospels. But they are closely interwoven with the 
common account, and hence need not be taken separately. From 
these “substantive additions,” therefore, we turn to the fresh details 
in incidents not peculiar to Mark. 

I. The connection of events is often made clearer and closer by 
Mark’s additions. Scenes which hang in the air, if I may use the 
phrase, in Matthew and Luke, are naturally introduced and related to 
earlier events. Words which are fragmentary in the other accounts 
are given with fuller explanation. These cases are few, as might be 
expected from the extreme brevity of this record; that they occur 

4 “ Siena mi fe’, disfecemi Maremma: 


Salsi colui che inannellata, pria 
Disposata, m’avea con la sua gemma.” 
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at all deserves notice, and for this service Mark has perhaps received 
too little credit. 

(a) Take, for instance, what follows the healing of the leper in 
1, Matthew and Luke both have the story (Mt. 8'*; Lk. 5!*"*) ; 
both give the injunction to silence which Christ laid on the leper ; 
Luke adds that multitudes gathered to be healed, but that Jesus 
remained in the desert, in retirement and prayer, airés 5& qv droxe- 
pav év rais épypots Kal mpocevyopevos (Lk. 5). Mark alone connects 
these events. He dwells on the leper’s deliberate disobedience of 
Christ’s injunction, and adds that this conduct gathered such multi- 
tudes that Jesus could nc* enter the city openly, but was compelled 
to remain in the desert: 6 8 é{eA@wv qpfaro Kypiocev rodda Kai 
dadypile tov Adyov, ore pyKért adrov SivacGa cis woAW avEepds 
ceived civ, GAN’ Ew Ex’ Epypors Téros Hv’ Kal ypxovro mpos avrov wav- 
tobev (*). For what reason this retirement was necessary is not 
clear. Farrar’s suggestion of “a sort of Levitical purification” 
seems gratuitous. But the connection of the crowds with the leper’s 
busy tongue is unmistakable, and the heedless blazoning of the mira- 
cle, however grateful and even natural, hindered the activity of Jesus. 
From this sequel also the strong language of vs.“ gains some expla- 
fation, xat éuBpimnodpevos aire evOis é&éBadrev adrorv. 

(4) Take, again, the strife among the disciples as to which should 
be greatest. In Matthew’s account (18') the disciples bring their 
own question to the Mazter, though in its most general form, ris dpa 
peilLov éoriv év tH Baorreig tov otpavov; Luke (9**) represents the 
dispute as private, but discerned by Jesus, who reads their thoughts 
(Siadoyiopov THs Kapdias airav), sets a little child beside Him, and 
indirectly meets their question. But Mark (9**) tells us that Jesus, 
when they have reached the house in Capernaum, pointedly asks the 
disciples their subject of dispute in the way; that they were silent, 
evidently for shame ; then, that Jesus tells the twelve plainly, who- 
ever will be first shall be last of all and servant of all, and setting the 
little child in the midst of them promises His blessing on him: who 
receives one such little child in His name: xai év rq olxia yevopevos 
érnpwta avrovs Ti év Ty 6dq SueAoyieoOe; of 58 eordrwv, rpds dAAq- 
Aovs yap derexOnoar év rH dq ris peiLwv. Kai xabicas Epavycer Tors 
dadexa Kai A€yer abrois Ei ris OéAae wpGros elvat, dorat mdvrwy erxatos 
kai wdavtwv dudKovos. 

(c) Compare, again, Matthew's version of the cursing of the fig 
tree with Mark’s (Mt. 21%; Mk. 11%" 2!) The effect follows at 
once in the single verse of Matthew. But Mark puts the words 
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of Jesus in the morning on the way from Bethany to Jerusalem ; 
then, after the account of the day is over, as they pass over the 
same road they notice the withered tree. Peter recalls the incident 
of the morning, and Christ enforces the need of faith. 

The other instances may be recounted briefly. The question about 
fasting arose, as we learn from 2", while the disciples of John the 
Baptist and the Pharisees were engaged in that exercise, and the 
neglect of Christ’s disciples in this direction is therefore naturally 
brought to mind. So in 7? the question on the authority of the 
rabbis comes up because Christ’s disciples are observed to neglect 
the traditional ceremony of purification before each meal.’ That the 
twelve apostles were singly chosen from the larger circle of followers 
becomes clear from 3", xai rpooxaAcirat ovs 7OeXev ards, Kai amrnABov 
mpos abrov, while the 14th and 15th verses show the double purpose 
behind their call, iva dow per’ abrod, kal iva drooréAXyn avrovs Kypio- 
ce kai éxew efovoiay éxBadrAav 7a Sarudvia. The purpose of Christ’s 
withdrawal to the desert after the return of the twelve from their 
mission Mark alone gives in 6°", Acire dyeis abrot kar’ idiay eis Epnpov 
Térov Kai dvaravoacGe ddLyov. aay yap of épxduevon Kai of badyovres 
TOAAOi, Kal ovdE Hayeiy edxaipow. In g'*", again, the transition from 
the Transfiguration scene to the healing of the lunatic boy is less 
abrupt in Mark’s account. As Jesus and the three draw near the 
disciples, they notice the crowd about them and the questioning 
scribes. As soon as the multitude catch sight of Jesus, they turn 
in amazement and gather to greet Him. “Why question ye with 
them?” He asks, and then follows the answer of the afflicted father : 
kal €AOdvres pds Tovs paOnras eldav GyAov wodty epi adrods Kai ypap- 
pareis cuvlytovvtas mpos avrovs. Kal evOis mas 5 dxAos iddvres abrov 
€eOapByOnoav, Kai mpootpéxovres HomwdLovro airdv. Kal érypwrycev 
abrovs Ti cuv{yreire mpds airovs; With the same development of 
detail Mark enlarges upon Luke’s story of the poor widow and the 
two mites. Jesus, we read in 12**, had taken his seat over against 
the treasury, and was watching the throng of givers as they brought 
their offerings. Many rich men came in turn, and then the widow; 
and, as she passed on, Jesus called His disciples and pointed to her 
as the chief giver. A single phrase sometimes serves as a closer link 
between successive events. In 1° éy éxetvats rais Hpépats joins the 
Baptist’s prophecy of the Messiah with the coming of Jesus to bap- 
tism. The same phrase in 8' joins the record of the multiplied 


5 The following verses, describing minutely the observances of the Pharisees 
in the washing cf cups and tables, are peculiar to Mark also. 
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loaves — seven loaves among four thousand — with the healing of 
the deaf and dumb man, and the consequent gathering of people 
about Him. 

II. Again, in the explanation of events, and their sequel, Mark 
sometimes adds a fuller reason than Matthew and Luke have given. 
A single word may suggest far more than is said in such cases. 

In the story of the Gerasenes, for instance, both Matthew and Luke 
speak of the united petition of the people that Jesus would depart 
from their coasts. As a reason for this strange request, Luke says 
that they were held by great fear (drt 0Bw peydAw ovveixovro, 8). 
Mark alone tells us that the keepers who carried them word told 
them not only about the demoniac who was healed, but also about 
the swine which were lost (epi trav xoipwr, 5°), and the close con- 
nection of the following verse implies that their fear and their desire 
for Christ’s departure were alike selfish (xai #pgavro mapaxaAciv 
avrov dredOeiv dd Tov Spiwv airy, 5"). On the other hand, Mark 
by asingle touch brings out a better side of the character of Herod 
(Antipas) in explaining his long indulgence of John the Baptist. 
Matthew says he wished to slay him, but feared the people because 
they regarded John as a prophet (14°). But in Mark (6”) we read 
that Herod had been touched by some reverence for John himself, 
6 yap ‘Hpadys époBeiro rov “Iwdvvny, cides adrov dvdpa Sixatov Kai dyvov, 
Kal GvvETHpEL avTov, Kal dKovoas avToU TOAAG Hrdpe, Kai Hdéws avTod 
nxoveyv. What better description could be given of a heart that 
wavers between conviction and selfish interest, and what better in- 
troduction could be given to Herod’s vacillating conduct after his 
oath to Herodias? Again, at the time of the crucifixion, the popular 
outcry for Barabbas and the weakness of Pilate aye most clearly 
brought out by Mark. Matthew alludes to Pilate’s practice in re- 
leasing at the feast some prisoner for whom the people asked (27). 
Mark adds that they pressed upon the governor at this time to 
honor the custom (15°). Matthew further implies that the alterna- 
tive, Jesus or Barabbas, was presented by Pilate, which seems the 
more strange as all the evangelists leave the impression that Pilate 
sought to release Jesus. In Mark’s narrative (15°; cf. Mt. 27°, 
Lk. 23) we find the solution of the difficulty. The first mention 
of Barabbas is there made, not by Pilate, but by the populace. 
Pilate, knowing that the priests have delivered up Jesus because of 
envy, appeals directly to the multitude, OéAere droAvow ipiv Tov Baci- 
Aéa Trav “Tovdaiwy (°) ; but the priests incite the people (dyéracay, ") 
to ask for Barabbas instead. The shrewdness of the hierarchy is 
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the more apparent because, as Mark tells us, this Barabbas is no 
common prisoner, but the sharer in some patriotic outbreak, some 
conspiracy which carried murder in its train. As a popular hero, 
then, Barabbas would be a name to conjure with. And Pilate, because 
he wished to keep on good terms with this irritable populace, BovAc- 
pevos TO OxAW TO ixavov rotpoau (%), releases Barabbas, and gives 
Jesus up to their will. Again, the exclamation of the centurion at the 
cross, dAnBas otros 6 dvOpwros vids @eod fy, is called forth, not simply 
because of the general occurrences he had witnessed, as Luke says, 
iSev . . . Td yevopevov (23), nor as in the case of the other bystanders 
because of the earthquake and its terrors alone, tov ceopov kai Ta 
ywopeva (iddvres) epoByPycav opddpa (Mt. 27), but also from the 
manner in which the sufferer endured and died (idwv . . . dre obras 
eSérvevoev, Mk. 15). 

III. Our third and largest class of details in Mark relates not to 
the sequence and connection of events, but to the events themselves. 
These details belong to the presentation of individual scenes. They 
cover all peculiarities of situation and character, all lifelike move- 
ment and animated dialogue. They convey an impression of reality 
and naturalness just in proportion to their unstudied simplicity, and 
seem to bring us nearer to those who were from the beginning eye- 
witnesses of the word (oi dz’ dpyys airdémra . . . rod Adyov, Lk. 1°). 
Complete illustration of this class would involve a citation of almost 
the whole Gospel, and the several topics which remain to be discussed 
may all be grouped under this head. 

1. Notice, first, what seem to be traces of minuter accuracy of 
description, as compared with Matthew and Luke. A rapid summary 
of successive scenes will be sufficient here, and the general effect 
must depend upon accumulated details. At the baptism of Jesus, 
‘the rending heavens’ (cyLouévous rovs odpavovs, 1) leaves a more 
vivid impression, both in tense and in meaning, than the general 
aorists, dvewxOnoav of Matthew (3°), and dvewxOjvar of Luke (3”). 
*"ExBadAAa (1) discloses the powerful constraint of the spirit that — 
thrust Jesus forth into the desert and the temptation; contrast — 
dvnx9n (Mt. 4') ; wyero (Lk. 4'). Whether the tempter becomes — 
more personal in Mark, io rod Sarava (1"), than in the other Synop- — 
tic writers, rod duaBoAov, may perhaps be questioned (Xarava is to be | 
omitted of course in Lk. 4°). But pera rav Oypiwv (1") certainly © 
heightens the desolation of the scene, and the rest of the verse seems _ 
to imply a continuous ministry of angels during the temptation, 
Kai of dyyeAot diyxdvovv airg. At the call of the first four disciples, 
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the movement of the fishermen (1") is more vividly described than 
in Matthew (dugiBaddAovras év ty OaArdooy; cf. BddAdAovras dudi- 
BAynorpov, Mt. 4"), the slight distance between the boats of the 
partners is indicated (éAiyov,”), and the hired servants who remain 
| with Zebedee are mentioned, pera trav picOwrav (”). The house 
where Jesus dwells when in Capernaum, the centre of so large a part © 
of Mark’s Gospel, is said to belong to Andrew as well as Peter (1), 
and James and John become inmates there with Jesus. At the sick- 
bed of Peter’s mother-in-law the strong grasp of Christ’s hand (xpa-. 
| tjoat) contrasts with the simple touch of Matthew (cf. #yaro, 
Mt. 8"), and the effect of the miracle in bringing the whole city to 
the door is noted in vs.*, xai jv Ay 7 rods exiovvyypern pds THY 
Ovpav. Luke dwells most frequently upon the retirement of Jesus for 
prayer, but Mark first mentions this particular and associates it with 
His second day in Capernaum, xat rpwt évvvya diay dvacras éfpAOev 
kat darpdOev cis Epnpov torov Kdxel mpoonvxero (1*). Into this retire- 
ment Peter and the other disciples follow Him with the message, 
“ Allseek Thee” ; xarediwgey . . . Sipwv xai of per’ abrod . . . kal A€you- 
ow aire or wavtes Cyrovoiv oe (1%). The neighboring villages 
to which Jesus turns are styled xwyordAas (*), a term found here 
only in the New Testament. The repeated words and gestures of 
entreaty with which the leper draws near in 1® are peculiar to Mark. 
Several noteworthy details occur in the story of the paralytic (2). 
| The listening crowds that fill Peter’s house, and gather around the 

door, cai ovv7xPyoav roddol adore pyxére xwpeiv pydt Ta mpds THv 

Ovpay (*); the rude litter of the paralytic, xpéBarroy (contrast xAivy, 

Mt. 9%, and xdivy, Kdtvidtov, Lk. 5") ; his four bearers, aipopevov id 

tecodpwv (*); the breaking up and digging away of the roof, dreoré- 

yaoay tiv oréyyvy ... Kal éfoprgavres (*) ; contrast Luke’s &a ray 

xepdpwv (5!). All these features are clearly drawn, and nowhere per- 

haps does the unstudied simplicity of Mark contrast more strongly 
_with the more elaborate literary form of Luke. In 3*" we have a 

vivid picture in miniature of the multitude of demoniacs and afflicted 
‘people that pressed upon‘ Jesus, and of His own precaution to escape 
| for a little from their importunity. The verses are so distinctive that 
they might almost be called without parallel in Mt. 4*, Lk. 6%”; 
nal elev trois pa@ytais abrod iva mdodpiov mpockaptepy aira da Tov 

SxAov iva wy OA(Bwow airév* woAXovs yap Oeparevoev, Gore extrinrev 
| airg iva abrod dywvrat Sco elyov pdoriyas Kai Ta mvevpata Ta dxd- 
Gapra, Srav airiv eedpovv, tporémmrov aire Kai éxpatov A€yovta Sri 
Xb 6 vids rod @eod. In 35-™ we find the mother of Jesus, and His 
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friends, unable to reach Him because of the press, sending word to 
Him of their wish ; while in his reply He points to the inner circle of 
disciples who are seated around Him, dréoretAav mpods avrov Kadodvres 
abrov . .. Tos epi avTov KikXw KaOnpévovs. The twelve, again, are 
mentioned apart from the other disciples who in 4” come to ask an 
explanation of His parables, oi wepi airov ov trois dwdexa. His weari- 
ness is perhaps indicated by the peculiar phrase (4*) they took Him 
as He was, ws fv, in the boat; the beating of the waves and the 
sinking of the boat is graphically portrayed, 7a xvyara éréBadAev eis 
Td wAoiov, wore non yewilerOat 7d wAotov (*) ; the place of Jesus, év r7 
apvpvy, and His attitude and state, émi ro rpooxepadaoy xabevdur (*), 
are indicated ; His words of. rebuke to the sea are given, Swza, 
mepipwoo (*). 

The demoniac of Gerasa (or Gadara), his habit of life, his untam- 
able nature, his abode in the tombs and the mountains, and his 
violent cries and cuttings of himself, are described at length (5*”), 
so that we do not wonder Matthew adds (8”) that no one could pass 
that way; Os tiv Katoiknow elyev év Trois pvjpacw, Kai ovde ddvoa 
ovkére ovdeis edvvato avrov Syoat ba Td abrov woAAdKis mwédats Kal 
ddvocow Sedé00u Kai Seoracba im’ abrov ras dAvoes Kai Tas médas 
ovvrerpipOat, kai ovddeis icxvev abrov Sapdoat* Kai dua mavrds vuKTos Kal 
Heepas év Trois pvyjpacw Kai év rois Gpeow hv Kpdlwv Kal KaTaxdrtwv 
éavrov Aos. Kai wv tov “Incotv ard paxpobev Epapev (5°*). Again, 
the past life and present hopeless condition of the woman with the 
issue of blood lends emphasis to her faith (57°); xai woAAG rafoica 
im wodAGv iarpov Kai Saravycaca Ta Tap’ alts mdvta Kal pydev wpe- 
AnPeioa GANA padrdAov eis Td xEipov EADodca. As she tells the whole 
story herself according to vs.™, xai dwev aire wacav tiv ddnOaarv, the 
preservation of the details is less surprising. On the way to the house 
of Jairus, a single word, or part of a word rather, added by Mark, 
mapaxovoas Tov AGyov AaAovpevoy (5%), shows at once the delicacy of 
the messengers from the house in bringing their word to Jairus alone, 
and the prompt encouragement which Jesus gives to the wavering 


faith of Jairus. In 6°, the few cases of healing which Jesus wrought — 
in His own city are not overlooked, ei py ddA‘yots dppworots érBeis Tas — 


xétpas €Geparevoev, while His marvel at the unbelief of His townsmen 


is noted, xai Oavpacey &d tiv dmoriav abrav (6°). In the first * 
mission of the Twelve, Mark adds that they were sent, like the ~ 


Seventy later, two by two (6’); substitutes sandals for the shoes, 
which are forbidden (°) ; and mentions their preaching of repentance, 
their casting out demons, and their anointing the sick with oil (cf. 
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Jas. 5"), nai éeXOovres exypvéav iva peravodaw, xai Saypovia moAAG 
eééBadXov, kai wAaov €Aaip roddAods dppworous Kal éDepdsrevov (6'* *). 

Herod’s birthday feast with his guests is described in 6” more fully 
than by Matthew, Sdetrvov éroinoev trois peyroraow avrov Kai Tois xtAt- 
apxots Kai Tots mpwros THs TadtAaias, the civil, military, and social 
leaders of the region ; and the sending of the executioner to bring the 
head of the Baptist is noticed, xai évOis droore(Aas 6 Bactreis orexov- 
Aaropa. érérager évéyxat Tv Kepadrnv avirod (”). The painful writhings 
of the lunatic boy are noted in 9”, xai idtwv atbrév 76 rvedpa ibs ovr 
comapager abrov, kat meow emi THs yas éxvdcero ddpilwv ; also the spasm 
in which the child falls as the spirit leaves him, when the multitude 
believe him dead (*), with the full and definite charge of Jesus to 
the banished demon (*), 7d dAaAov Kai xwdv mveipa, éyw émrdcow 
aot, €eADe ef adrod kai pyxére civéAOys eis abrov. Kai kpdgas Kat woAAd 
orapagas éfyAOev: Kal éyévero doel vexpos wore TOVs ToAAOs Eye 
Gre dwéBavey & St "Inoots xparyoas Tis xXEtpds abrov yyetpev adrov, Kal 
dvésty (>). Mark alone gives the name of Bartimzeus, calls him a 
beggar, says that Jesus bade His followers summon him, and describes 
his haste and eagerness to obey (10%), 6 vids Tiwatov Bapripatos, 
tupros mpocairys, — Inoois eirev Pwvyjcare airév, — Kai pwvovow Tov 
tuprov A€yovres airG Odpoe, eyerpe, Puvel ce, 6 88 droBadw 7d indriov 
avrov dvarndynoas 7AGev pos Tov “Inootv. In 11‘, the place where the 
two disciples found the colt in Bethany is minutely indicated, dedene- 
vov mpos Ovpay é&w éri rod dudpodov. To the cleansing of the temple 
Mark adds that Jesus would allow no one even to carry anything 
through the courts, and thus make the sacred precincts a thorough- 
fare (11), xat ovx yquev iva ris deeveyxy oxevos Sud rod iepov. In his 
brief summary of the parable of the talents (13%; cf. Mt. 25"), the 
task of each servant is emphasized, and the special charge to the 
keeper of the door, éxdorw 1d épyov abrod, cai TG Ovpwp@ évereiAaro 
iva ypnyopy. The following verse names each of the four watches of 
the night as a possible time for His own coming, 7 dye 7 pecovixrioy 
7] GXexropopwvias 7 mpwt (13%). The indignation of the disciples 
(Mt. 26°), of Judas (Jn. 12‘), over the wasted ointment turns into 
angry chiding of Mary in 14°, xai éveBptzGvro airy. The protests of 
Peter and the rest that they will never deny their Master finds exces- 
sive utterance in 14°, 6 58 éxwepirods eAdAet,... doavrws 8 Kai wavres 
é\eyov ; the place of the denial is defined in ® and ®, xdrw év ry atAq 
... Kal &yrOev Ew eis rd mpoavdtov; and the repeated taunt of the 
same maidservant is caught up by the bystanders, épxerat pia rev 
madirxav Tod dpxtepews (%), — kui 4} radionn idodea airév ypgato mdAw 
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A€ye Trois wapecraow (™), Kai pera prxpov made of wapert@res EAcyov 
7 Ilérpw (™) ; at the close of the story, the violent remorse of Peter 
comes out in the forceful phrase, émBadwv éxAatey (”). A curious 
note in Stanley’s Corinthians (p. 180, on 1 Cor. 11°-14") says the 
phrase “ éxtBaAwy éxAatey probably signifies, he drew his mantle (the 
oriental type) over his head, and began to weep.” In 15', the whole 
Sanhedrin is said to. have been summoned to the condemnation of 
Jesus, cAov ro cvvédpiov.. The boldness of Joseph in begging for the 
body of Jesus is noted, and Pilate’s question whether He were already 
dead (15%), roAuyoas ... 6 8& Medaros @avpacer ci 7dy rébvnxer, 
kai mpooxadecapevos Tov KevTupiwva éxrnpwrynoey avrov ei non dréBaver* 
Kai yvous dro Tov Kevtupiwvos édwpycato TO rrapa TH “Iwonp. The 
appearance of the young man who was seen in the empty tomb is 
described by Mark (16°), veavioxoy xaOjpevov év rots Sefvots reptBeBAr- 
pévov croAnv Aevxyv ; and the mingled amazement and trembling joy 
which the tidings of the resurrection stirred in the hearts of the 
women hold them speechless as they return from the garden (16°), 
elyev yap abras Tpopos Kai exoracis* Kai ovdevi ovdtr elrav, EpoBodvTo ydp. 

To this rapid summary should be added the many instances in 
which, with his wonted simplicity and anxiety to make his statement 
complete, Mark repeats what the other writers are content to let the 
reader supply for himself. In 6**, for instance, in the miracle of 
the five loaves among the five thousand, the fishes are thrice men- 
tioned, in the distribution and in the gathering of the fragments, as 
well as at the beginning. Other illustrations of this point will be 
found in 2% 10% 72% 71, 

2. A few picturesque details must be noticed, which, though they 
may add no special impression of accuracy, give color and charm to 
Mark’s narrative without detracting from its artless and unconscious 
effect. The disputed phrase ddr zouelvy (2), whether interpreted to 
make a path, or to make their way, belongs in this category. In 
6™”, the contrast between the green grass (xAwp@ xdptw, ®) and the 
groups of gathered men, women, children (Mt. 14”), with variety in 
dress and color, no doubt suggests the comparison to garden beds, 
mpacii mpacui. In 6%, the weary toil of unsuccessful rowing is 
noted, Bacavifouévous év ro éAavvev, and the apparent intention of 


Jesus, as He walks on the sea, to pass them by, xai 70eAev rapedOeiv 


avrovs. Chapter 6, vs., presents a vivid picture of the people around 
Gennesaret, as they hasten to bring their sick upon litters into the 
presence of the Healer, weptédpapor . . . xai ypgavro émi trois kpaBarrots 
TOs KaKS Exovras mepitpepety Gxrov HKovov Gti éoriv. In 10”, orvyvdcas 
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(elsewhere only in Mt. 16%, if at all) well pictures the cloud that 
overspreads the young man’s face, as he goes away sorrowful from 
the presence of Jesus. His earlier zeal, too, has also been empha- 
sized by his running to meet Jesus in the way, and kneeling before 
Him, eis 536v, rpoodpapiy els Kai yovurernoas airov (). In 9*, and 
again in 10", évayxadtoduevos adds a touch to the tenderness of 
Christ’s treatment of little children, whether brought to Him by their 
parents, or called by Himself to point a lesson for His disciples. In 
6*, the wonder of Nazareth over His miracles centres in the power 
of His touch, roOev rovrw Tatra... xai ai dvvdpes trouira da tov 
xetpOv ytvduevae ; and in g*, at the Transfiguration, the splendor of 
Christ’s very garments is expressed in homely fashion, or{ABovra 
Aevka Alay, ola. yvaheds emi Tips yijs od Sivarat ovTws A€vKavat. 

3. A third feature by which Mark gives reality to his scenes relates 
to the language of the speakers. There is often here a peculiar 
directness, an animation, in question and answer. The words seem 
to have been caught up as they fell from the lips, and preserved in 
all their native freshness and charm. Sometimes this effect is gained 
by a word, a single touch: sometimes it comes from the whole 
dialogue. 

The broken questions in 1” and 2‘ are quite in point; ri éorw 
rovro; Sdaxy Kawy*—ti ovtos ovtws Aadel; PBAracdypet. Also the 
bewilderment of the three at the Transfiguration, quaintly interpreted 
in 9°, ov yap nde ti droxpiOy, ExpoBor yap éyévovro, and in 9” their 
secret wonder as to the resurrection of which their Master has spoken 
to them, xai rov Adyov éxparnoay mpos Eavrovs ovvlyrowvres Ti éorw To 
é« vexpov dvacrnvat. Note also the abruptness of Christ’s dwroxpiOnré 
po. in 11™, as He asks of the Scribes to pronounce on the source of 
John’s baptism, whether from heaven or of men. And again (12), 
regarding the census money, as He forces His questioners to bring 
Him the hated coin, péperé prot Syvdpiov iva tdw. Nor should the 
questionings of the two Marys and Salome on their way to the tomb 
be overlooked (16°), ris dwoxvdioe jyiv tov Aov éx THs Oipas rod 
pvynpecov. But the most noteworthy passages in this respect are 9”* 
and 12°", In the former (9), Jesus asks the father of the lunatic 
boy how long this affliction has followed him, wégos xpovos éoriv ws 
Tovro yéyovey air@; (7). We feel the anxiety and impatience of the 
father’s heart, through his reply, as he says, é« watddOev* xai wodAdxts 
kai eis wip avrov éBadev xai eis Vdara, iva drodéoy airov’ and then, 
breaking off suddenly, adds, ddd’ ef re Siwy, BonOnoov qyiv orrayxno- 
Ocis ef’ jas (*). Taking the father’s own word, Jesus answers, ro 
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Ei buy; zdvra Svvara to morevovre ; and the father, unable longer to 
endure the suspense, cries out, etOds xpagas 6 rarhp Tov radiov éAeyev 
Tluoredw* BonBea pov ri dmoria (*). Again, in 12”, the scribe, who 
is questioning Jesus as to the greatest commandment, struck’ by the 
breadth of His answer, accepts His word, elev aired 6 ypappareds 
Kadds, diddoxare, éx’ ddnOeias elas dre els eoriv Kai ovx gor dAXos 
mAnv abrov* kai TO dyarav avrov é€ Ans Kapdias Kai é€ SANs THs ovve- 
cews Kai €€ OAns THS ioxvos Kai Td ayaTay Tov TANTIOV ws EavTov TEpLCad- 
Tepov oti mavtwv Tov 6AoKavTwpaTwv Kai Pvosy. We do not wonder 
at the solemn answer of Jesus after this ingenuous confession, nor at 
the effect of this answer upon his hearers (™), xai 6 “Ingots idiv abrov 
Gre vouvexas daexpiOn elrev ait@ Od paxpav ef drd tis Bacireias Tov 
@eov. kai ovdeis ovxére érdApa adrov érnpwrjcat. 

Certain words of Jesus, preserved by other Evangelists, gain new 
force from the form in which Mark gives them. I need hardly 
repeat the list of Aramaic words peculiar to him, and given as from 
Christ’s lips: Boayypyes (3), TaAreBa xovp (5%), xopBav (7"), 
"Eddada (7%), "ABBa (14%). The first words of Jesus recorded by 
Mark emphasize the fitness of the time of His appearance in lan- 
guage which John’s Gospel twice ascribes to Him (7**), wemdn- 
pwrat 6 Katpds (1”), and adds a direct call to faith as well as to 
repentance, morevere to evayyeAiw. In 2” the significant saying, ro 
odBBarov da. Tov avOpwrov, Kai odx 6 dvOpwros da 7d oa BBaror, fitly 
introduces the words which Luke and Matthew also preserve, dsre 
Kipiés €or 6 vids Tod dvOpdov Kai rod caBBdrov (*). In 3” there 
is a noteworthy addition to the warning against the unpardonable 
sin, GAAG Evoxos Eorat aiwviov duaptypatos. To Matthew’s interpreta- 
tion of the thorns that choke the good seed (Mt. 13”) and in expla- 
nation of Luke’s #dovav rot Biov (8%), Mark adds ai wept ra Aowwa 
értOupia. (4), which reminds one of Wordsworth’s phrase, “ the 
weight of chance desires” (Ode #0 Duty). Other words of Jesus 
peculiar to Mark are 9”, ovdels ydp éorw os roijoe Sivapww éxi te 
Gvopati pov Kal Suvycerat Taxd Kaxodoynoal pe; 9°, éxere év Eavrois ara 
kai eipyvednte év ddAnAOs ; 9%, waca yap Ovoia dri ddcoPycerat( ?) ; 
10, in elaboration of the more general promise of a hundred-fold 
for sacrifices made by His disciples, oixias xai ddeAqois Kal ddeAdas 
kal pytépas Kal Téxva Kol dypovs pera Suwypav. Even in the evidence 
of the false witnesses (14°*), the contrast of vady rodroy Tov xetporoty- 
tov and @AAoyv dxetporoinroy gives a color of truth to the words they 
put in the mouth of Jesus, and are a reminder of John 2’*”, which 
passage points to the same contrast. 
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It is Mark also who oftenest recalls the looks of Jesus, with the 
changing expression of love and interest or indignation and rebuke. 
So He looks upon His gathered disciples, as He calls them mother 
and sister and brother (3*), as He seeks for the poor woman who 
has touched Him in the throng (5%). So He looks with rebuke 
upon Peter, who would dissuade Him from the path of sorrow (8*). 
So He looks upon the young man who asks the way to life with 
unspoken love (107), and again with sorrow and anxiety over his 
great refusal looks about upon His disciples (10%). The strange 
language in 10” seems to imply some peculiar impressiveness in His 
face as He begins his last journey to Jerusalem, joav 8 év ty 680 
dvaBaivovres eis ‘IepordAvpa, kai iv mpodywv avrovs 6 “Iygois, cai ébap- 
Botvro, ot 8& dxoAoBodtvres EpoBoivro. A few brief hints reveal the 
feelings of Jesus : toward the leper, for instance (1"), orAayxnodeis, 
and again as He sends him away, éuBpiunodpevos (1) ; over the hard- 
ness of heart shown by Pharisees and Herodians (3°), cvvAvrovpevos ; 
when the Pharisees tempt Him, asking a sign from heaven (8”), dva- 
orevagas (hapax leg. New Testament) r@ wvevpare; at His disciples, 
when they would forbid the children to come unto Him (10"), 7ya- 
vaxtynoev. Certain habits of Jesus are also briefly indicated: the 
beginning of His preaching in Capernaum, when He regularly seeks 
the synagogue for this purpose (1”) ; of retirement for prayer and 
meditation, as above mentioned (1*) ; of following His parables with 
private explanation to His disciples (4%), xar’ iSiav dé rois idiots 
pobnrais érédvey wavra (cf. Acts 19”, only other use in New Testa- 
ment) ; 10%, where the disciples come to ask Him fuller explanation 
of His teaching regarding marriage and divorce. The same passage 
(4**) discloses the purpose of the parables, as they were spoken 
to the multitude: xai rouavras wapaBodais rodAais éAdAet adrois Tov 
Adyov, kaBws AdvvavTo dxovev* xwpis 5¢ rapaBodAjs ovK éAdAre adrois. 


“For Wisdom dealt with mortal powers, 
Where truth in closest words shall fail, 
When truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors.” 
— Tennyson, Jn Mem. 36. 2. 


Here the task of the essayist finds its end. The simple plan laid 
down at the beginning has been followed, however imperfectly. The 
details peculiar to Mark have been observed, gathered, and grouped 
under successive heads. The lights and shades of the picture have 
been studied ; the movement of characters and the changes of scene, 
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so far as they are distinctive, have been noted. To restore the parts 
to their place, or attempt a completed picture, falls outside our pres- 
ent province. Still less does any comparison of the Gospels, in origin 
or relationship of time and originality, belong to my purpose. Not 
creation, not criticism, but simply analysis and observation have 
been the aim. Yet it may be neither superfluous nor presumptuous 
for the writer, as he closes, to record the impression regarding the 
whole Gospel of Mark which this examination has left upon his mind. 
Whatever, then, the conclusions of criticism may be regarding the 
relation of Mark to “he oral Gospel, or common Tradition, or to the 
two other Synoptic narrations, to the present writer Mark seems to 
- bear more resemblance to am oral Gospel than either Matthew or 
Luke. The same story, which in Matthew receives a topical arrange-: 
ment, and in Luke an artistic grace and completeness of form, appears 
in Mark with unstudied simplicity and naturalness of movement. The 
scope and limits of Mark’s record, and even his choice of scenes and 
deeds, remind one of such addresses as are briefly outlined in the 
Acts, of Paul’s (13”*'), of Peter’s (10%). With the latter especially 
Mark’s Gospel has close affinity, nor could a better motto for the 
whole be found than in the 38th verse: "Ijootv rov dd Nalapéd, ds 
exptoev avrov 6 Oeds mrvevpate dyiw Kai Suvdpet, os SupAOev evepyerav Kal 
impevos Tavtas Tovs Katadvvacrevopevous td Tov SiaBorov, Sti 6 Weds Fv 
per avrov. In tone and temper, moreover, and in that quickness 
of eye and memory for outward details and accessories of time 
and place, Mark seems of a kindred mould with Peter, fitted to 
-write down for other ages, with whatever latitude the word éppyvev- 
tns may be used, the Gospel according to Peter’s remembrance and 
preaching. Nearer by far to Mark in respect to graphic details 
stands John, and not either Matthew or Luke. And to the reader 
of the New Testament, not its critical student, it seems neither 
unfitting nor unnatural that the two most distinctive accounts of the 
} life of Jesus should come from his two closest disciples — the first, in 
the glow and freshness of the present, with the dew of youth upon 
it, from the lips and heart of Peter; the last, sublimated and inter- 
preted by experience and long communion of spirit, yet with a mul- 
titude of graphic details also, from the heart and life of John. 
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The Use of WB in the Old Testament. 


PROF. CHARLES A. BRIGGS. 


NEW YORK. 


PROPOSE in this article to give a complete statement of the 
use of WE3 in the Old Testament, and to classify all of the pas- 
sages in which it is used under their appropriate heads. I shall not 
attempt to give an etymology of the word, but only a literary history 
of its use. It is used 756 times. These may be classified as follows : 





(1) WEI = that which breathes, the breathing substance or being 
, = proxy, anima, the soul, the inner being of man: 
(a) As distinguished : 
(a) From the flesh, "W3: 


“Vp “W) UpM Is. 101"; “ipa DD WHIT Dt. 12%, 
(8) From the "NW: 


son wv wer Spi 
“Toe MY 73h 


A merciful man rewardeth his soul, 
A cruel troubleth his flesh Prov. 1127, 





(y) From the 73, ‘ body’ : 
“3031 "WHI, my soul and my body y 311°. 
(6) Both the inner Bi and the outer WW2 are conceived as 
resting on a common substratum: 
ayo rep hiya We 
Seen roy Wen 


Only his flesh upon him is in pain, 
And his soul upon him mourneth Job 14”; 


OE) “op Sapp wx “by Seip 


Like a weaned child upon his mother, like a weaned child upon me is my soul 
y 131°. 
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Other passages in which this conception appears are y 42:7 
: Job 30% Lam. 3”, none of them early, but all poeti- 
cal (cf. 6¢). 
(c) Zhe WEI departs at death and returns with life : 
mie “2 MRD PIER TT) 
And it came to pass when her soul was going forth (for she died) Gen. 3518 (E); 
YE MMB), she breathed out her soul Jer. 15°. 
Cf. 
WE) MES OMIM Job 11%; ‘nna ops wE Job 31%; 
IP Y MET TTR RP SYH 
Let this child’s soul return upon his inward part 1 Ki. 1721; 


cf. 
‘em issp Sp som wey sem 1 Ki. 17%. 


(@) The desire is Srequently expressed that the WBi may be 


delivered: 
(a) From Sheol, the abode of departed souls: 
bxw> we sn xd y 1619; Sixwe "wes ndun y 8618; 
wes Siew jo mopn y 304; Sum Sixwn wes Prov. 2314; 
Sew 9 WED SE" y 4916; See Te Wwe. woe y 894°, 


(8) From TINY, the pit of Sheol: 


PMs “WES MPwM ANMK Is. 387; ¢ AMWD ISVS "WED AMD Job 33%; 
Pie "39 WEI Wr Job 3318; nM "5 WEI Sw Job 33”. 
wes mmw> supn Job 3372; 


(2) The WEI becomes a living being: 
(a) By the breathing into the nostrils of its "WA, the PVIVI 
Q"M 4y God. This is true of the man, Gen. 2’ (J); 
and by implication of animals also, Gen. 2” (J). 
This is certainly the interpretation of y 104”. 
Cf. 
BMS WWE] OY, Who putteth our soul in life y 66%. 


(4) Accordingly man is TIM WB), a Living, breathing being 
Gen. 2’ (J); elsewhere 7° WEI is always used 
of animals, Gen. 1°*® 9% 6 (all P) Ez. 47°; 
so also: 


PPM WHI Gen. 121 99 (both P) Lev. 111° 4 (H); 
PEW WE Lev. 11 (H); A SD WED Job 12, 
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(c) WES ts frequently used with the verb TM: 


WEI AMM Gen. 1218 19% (both J) 1 Ki. 20% (E) p 119175 Jer. 3817-2; 
JOE? “1 S. 128 1755 20% 25% 2 S. 1111 14! 2 Ki, 2246 49 (all JE); 

'y mrma> Gen. 19! (J); ‘SMM wer Is. 553; 

‘9 SM 1 Ki. 208 (E) Ez. 18% y 22%; = WEIS OM THM Prov. 3%. 


(3) The W853 (without the qualifying FM noun or verb) és specifically : 
(a) A kiving being whose life is conceived as residing in the 
blood. 
This conception lies at the basis of the sacrificial use of 
blood, and its prohibition in other uses. This first 
appears in the Deuteronomic code (D) : 


Only be sure that thou eat not the blood, for the blood is the living being 
(WB37 KIT OTT); and thou shalt not eat the living being with the flesh (WH27 
“W357 OY); thou shalt pour it upon the earth as water Dt. 12% %, 


This is still further enlarged in the code of H: 


Whosoever of the house of Israel, or of the sojourner who sojourns among 
them, shall eat any blood, I will set my face against that person who eateth the 
blood and cut him off from the midst of his people. For the living being of the 
flesh is in the blood (X17 BID “WPI WHIWD), and I have given it to you upon 
the altar to cover over for you, for it is the blood with the living being that covers 
over ("BS’ WHID XI OWND). Therefore I say to the sons of Israel, No one of 
you shall eat blood, and the sojourner who sojourns among you shall not eat 
blood.... For the living being of all flesh is in its blood with its living being 
aan ws iy Pee) WHIWD), therefore I say to the sons of Israel, No blood 
of any flesh shall ye eat, for the living being of all flesh is its blood (3 WE) "S 
xin WoT TZ). Any one eating it shall be cut off Lev. 1710. U- 12.14, 


The Priestly narrator finds a basis for this law in the story 
of the deluge : 


But flesh with its living being, its blood, shall ye not eat (2 TWHID “WYZ). 
And surely your blood of your living beings (OS°*MWB3) will I require. At the 
hand of every wild animal will I require it, and at the hand of mankind, at the 
hand of each one’s brother will I require the living being of man (O7%7 WB)) 
Gen. 9*5 (P). 

Cf. 
BYP) BYTSK MIWEI ON, blood of the living beings of the innocent poor Jer. 2%. 


(4) A serious attack upon the life is an attack upon this inner 
hiving being: 
WE WY 3 Jer. 4!;- 9 by map y 12445; 
‘) WY BY y 692 Jon, 2°; "3 WE) Tw IAD 2S. 1°; ef. Job 27°. 
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(¢) Accordingly WEI is used for life itse/f. There are 171 uses 
under this head. The life is both of animals WB) 
Mama Prov. 12%, and of man: 


maim WEI mk 35 AwY “WX, (God) who made for us this life Jer. 3816; 
BMT NARS AANA WEI 1 S. 2529; 
WEIS TNL WHI Gen. 44” (J); cf. 1S. 181. 


(a) The following phrases belong here: 


WEI FMM WES, life for life Ex. 2123 (E) 1 Ki, 20% 4 2 Ki. 107; 
SS'AN WWHI Jos. 2!¢ (J); WEIS WES Dt. 197); 
WEIS, for the life of 2S. 147 Jon. 14, 


(8) Risking life, peril of life: 


F/23 WE) BW, put life in the hand of Ju. 1281 S. 19° 282! Job 1314; 

min WED FTN, risked his life to die Ju. 51°; 

WEI mad swe Is. 5312; 

72 WWE) Mk TUM Ju. 917; 

WEIS, at the risk of life Nu. 173 (P) 2S. 23!7 = 1 Chr, 1119 19 1 Ki, 2% Prov, 728 
Lam. 5°. 

nv N13, we feared for our lives Jos. 94; 

WBIS D3, fled for life 2 Ki. 77; 

we Sx tr, went for his life 1 Ki. 193; 

TM "BIS ‘WH, my life is continually in my hand y 119!; 

wed wx TN, tremble each for his life Ez. 321; 

wes Sy wbin, escape for life Gen. 19!" (J); 

‘2 FON Ju. 18%. 2; ‘) NBIN Prov. 20? Hab. 21°; 

'y Sy sway Est. 811 oi6; ‘) MW] Prov. 29%; 

56 5, life for spoil Jer. 219 38? 3918 455, 


(y) Seek life in order to take it away: 


WB) WPS Ex. 4)° (J) 1 S. 20! 22% 2 2315 2529 2 S. 48 1611 1 Ki. 1910-14 Jer, 4% 
1121 197-9 217 2225 3420.21 3816 4490.90 4626 4087 y 364 3818 gol 545 6310 708 8614 
Prov. 291°; 

') Sew 1 Ki. 3! = 2 Chr. 1; 1 Ki. 19¢ = Jon. 48; 


‘5 mE 1S. 2432; 95 SK y sot; 

2 Sy m3 y 94%; 2 FINN y 7° 1438; 

‘) TX Prov. 676; ‘23 WPI 1 S. 28%; 
‘3 MP yp 567; ‘2 93) Prov. 2278; 
'5 [BX Prov. 138; ‘2 “Ww y 7120; 


53m 1m ‘3 "9, for he taketh life in pledge Dt. 24°; 
7T38 M3 wE>sz3 ‘FISH, I am guilty in respect of all the lives of the house of 
thy father 1 S, 22%, 
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(8) Zake life, kill: 
DiNS “INS WHID FWHM OYK, I will make thy life like the life of one of these 


1 Ki. 19? (E); 
WEI M373, smite mortally Gen. 372! (J) Dt. 19%" Jer. gol 5; 


'S AEN Dt. 22%; 5 svand 1S. 238; 

2, mpb 1 Ki. 194 Jon. 4 y 3114 Prov. 119; ‘2 PSN Dt. 28%; 

'y D5P 1S. 2529; ‘) Mmwa Prov. 6%; 

93 mwy 2S. 1818; 'y mon Sur *D Job 278. 


') MSW Lev. 26! (H); 


(e) Preserve, save life: 


soow WHySy, (lift up thy hands toward him) for the life of thy children Lam. 219; 

a) >) Sym, and my life was preserved Gen. 32! (E); 

nyse Wp) Sam, deliver life from death Jos. 218 y 3319 5614; 

Sc advan y 221; DVT OVTAK MWE y 7218; 

0 ‘me SUM Jer. 2018; DvE) map qwn xd y 78%, 

wes non 1S. 19 2 S, 196-666 1 Ki, 112 12 Jer, 486 516 & Ez. 335 Am. 214 15 
¥ 89% 1164; 

‘2 FMB 2S. 49 1 Ki. 1% p 3428 4916 5519 7128; 

‘2 PIB Ex. 218 (E) y 499; 

(nia) 3 pon y 6 1168; 

‘3 Wae y 2520 97! Job 2° Prov. 13 1617 1916 225; 

Sea y 7214; 

TVS 3 MMP", life precious in the eyes of 1 S. 262! 2 Ki, 113 18.4; 

sys 3 m5 1S. 26% 4; 1) 3K, loveth his life Prov. 19°; 

') “WD JP", give for his life Job 24; we Sy wps Est: 77; 

‘p “S InyM, let my life be given to me Est. 78; 

Jin 43 md inn 5x, give not the life of thy turtle dove to the wild beasts y 74). 


(4) Zhe WB as the essential of man stands for the man himself: 
(a) It is @ paraphrase for the personal pronoun, especially in 
poetry and move ornate discourse. There are 70 
examples of this use: 


(a) WE) = me: 


VE) X3n bx, let me not enter Gen. 49° (Blessing of Jacob) ; 

ow" Mis 3 Man, let me die the death of the upright Nu. 23!° (Poem of Balaam). 
UE) MX, I say Lam. 3%; 

D3 "SM Ju. 5% (Song of Deborah); 

‘OES Mian Ju. 16% (J); 

VE) JS"SM N3vS, that I may bless thee Gen. 274; cf. 2719 2-8! (all JE); 

My? AK 3 SS y 103). 2 2 1041. 3, 
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There are many other examples with various verbs and 
in various phrases : 


y 33 7 12 1718 269 318 342 35° 7.12 415 54° 5725 622. 6 6616 6919 7138 862 8815 9417 
10929 116° 119%. 129. 167 1207 & 1217 130°. 6 1418 1425-8 14311 12 146! Jer. 49 1820 
Mi. 67 Lam. 3!7- 58, 

(8) WH) = thee : 
WEI Ana vax, peoples instead of thee Is. 434; 
Wwe? TWo8, said to thee Is, 5123; 
mb wr mpd Prov. 22%. 
(y) SWE] =he: 
pon S163 WES, he will not dwell in good circumstances y 2518; 
"9 Wie Prov. 187. 
Other examples : 
y 105!8 10981, 
(8) WEI = we: 
DwPT Mer mons “NEXD "WHI, we are escaped as a bird out of the snare of 


the fowlers y 124’; 
mr> MMM WHI, we waited for Yahweh y 33%. 





(ce) OWH) = they, them: 


npon “3W3 OWE, they are gone into captivity Is. 46; 
nwesd “XK, woe to them Is. 3. 





Other examples : 
Jer. 3112 Job 36%. 


(6) Ithas the value of the reflexive, seijf. There are 53 examples: 

wes Sy “DX, bind oneself Nu. 30% 55.6.7. 8.9. 10. 11. 12, 
WEI “HX, obligation binding herself Nu. 308; 
] ny, to afflict oneself Nu. 3014, 

(a) "WE = myself: 
wes vax x5, I know not myself Job 9}; 
‘] BES M231, when I myself wept with fasting y 691). 

(8) WHI = thyself: 


3 “WK FW", thy friend who is as thyself Dt. 137; 3 “WaW, keep thyself Dt. 4°; 
rosn JOR) (FN) AU, but thou wilt deliver thyself Ez. 31% 2) 339. 
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(y) OB) = himself: 


3 3%, loved as himself 1 S. 181-3 2017; 
3 D323, sware by himself Jer. 5114 Am. 6°. 


Other examples : 
¥ 4929 Job 184 318 322 Prov. 8% 1582 2128 Is. 442; 


probably also : 
TWH) WK OWN OX, if he himself offer a trespass offering Is. 531. 
(8) NYE) = herself: . 


‘2 MIR, justified herself Jer. 311. 
(c) SWB) = themselves : 


ao Sy 3 by, for themselves and for their seed Est. 9°; 
9 Syn, deliver themselves Is. 4714 Ez. 1444-2, - 


" (@)-~—s BB] = yourselves Jer. 6". 
DNWH) = yourselves : 


>) smonnox, deceive not yourselves Jer. 379, also 4279 447; 
"3 30, afflict yourselves Lev. 162 81 23%. 82 Nu. 297 (P); 
n> Bre, take heed to yourselves Dt. 4! Jos. 2311 (D). 





Cf. Jer. 177. Other examples : 
Lev. 11-44 (P). 


(») 33H) = ourselves : 
> by, against ourselves Jer. 261%, 





(c) Jt stands for the person of man, the one who. There are 
144 examples. The earliest usage that can be 
proven is in D*. It is especially characteristic of 
H, P, and writers related to them. 

(a) Constructed with D'S: 


BN 3 Lev. 24!" in antithesis with Mam '2 Lev. 241® (both H), and so; 
O58 9, human persons Nu. 3195-4. 4 (P) 1 Chr. 52! Ez. 2718, 


Elsewhere without E78: 


‘12373 3, one who blesses Prov. 117; i3" ‘3, idle person Prov. 1915; 
9 byz3, in the loathing of thy person Ez. 165; 
‘3 (M3, despised of person Is. 497; 
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sein 35 npd m 316, Yahweh is good to them that wait for him, to the 
person who seeks him Lam. 3%; 
‘) FMM %, person for person Lev. 241° (H) Job 164; 
9 Sy "BD Ex. 30416 Nu. 1528 315 (all P) Lev. 1711 (H); 
"3 "BD Ex. 3012 (P) Prov. 138; "p> Nu. 358! (P); 
MSN NT MXM WHI Ez. 182°. 
(8) WEI = person, any one: 


Dt. 247 272 Prov. 2817 Ez. 184 44 336; 
elsewhere only in H and P: 
Lev. 2! 42% 51. 2.4.15. 17. 21 718.20. 21.25.27 2320.90.90 Ny, 56 1527-90 1922 3419.28 3511. 15.90.90 
Jos. 208-9 (all P) Lev. 1710-12-15 208.6 22611 (all H); 
also in the phrase 
"3 M1 MFIMS3, that person shall be cut off from; 


which is used only in: 
Gea. 1714 Ex. 1245-19 3114 Ley, 72-21-27 Nu, gi8 1530.81 913. 20 (all P) and Lev. 19% 
228 (both H). 
(y) WEI ts collective, for persons, in enumerations : 
Dt. 1022 Jos. 10%. 90. 82. 35. 37. 37.39 4411 (all D2) Jer. 43° 5229 90.30 Ez, 22%; 
elsewhere only : 


Gen. 12° 461. 18, 22, 25. 26. 26. 27.27 Bx, 75-5 7216 Ny, 3155. 40 (all P). 


(3) MAWEI, persons : 


Gen. 368 Ex. 12 1616 Nu. 19!8 (all P) Lev. 18? 2075 272 (all H) 2 Ki. 125 Prov. 11% 
14% Ez. 1338 18. 18. 19. 19. 20.20 y717 784 2227; BH) Ez. 13% is error either for 
PWS, or, as Cornill and Siegfried-Stade (Zex.) suppose, for OWEN. 


(€) WEI is also used for a deceased person, sometimes 
with Pld; ¢9.- 


Mi) WH? Nu. 6 (P); Mp rip? Lev. 211 (H); 
but usually without MW; eg.: 
DTK") WHI Nu. o&7 1911-13 (P); 
or simply WE): 
Lev. 19% 211 224 (all H) Nu. 5? 61! 9) (all P); 


elsewhere only 


Hag. 218, 
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(5) WEI is used, as the seat of the appetites, from the earliest iitera- 
ture to the latest. 
There are 46 examples : . ‘ 
(a) Hunger: 


M307 /3, hungry soul y 107° Prov. 277; 3 "DS 9 xbnb Prov. 6%; 


ay) '3 Is. 32°; ‘2 *427), and his soul is empty Is. 29°; 
 3°Y Prov. 103; MpW 21, and his soul longeth Is. 29°. 


Accordingly W3 is used with some form, noun or verb, of 
Y3V, ‘satisfied’: Is. 56" 58” Jer. 50” Ez. 7” y 63° 
107° Prov. 13” 27'; 


no ja, sweet to the taste Prov. 1674; 

% sbny Sep "), the appetite of the labourer laboureth for him Prov. 1676; 

Team on 2 Syp we2 pet mINME, the soul of the sluggard desireth and 
hath nothing; but the soul of the diligent shall be made fat Prov. 13$; 

yo 7m now, and he sent leanness into their soul y 106; 

"9 WIS VMN Is. 552; bo PR MWS 2 AMD Nu. 11° (J); 

9 spmm S359, their soul abhors every kind of food y 107'8; 

bsbpn ons “$2 '2, our appetite loathes this light bread Nu. 215 (E); 

men boxe ) ons mn FNM, and so his life abhorreth bread, and his appe- 
tite dainty food Job 33”; 

pyE2> prams “3, for their bread shall be for their appetite Ho. 94. 


(4) Thirst: 


MEY "3, thirsty soul Prov. 2575 Jer. 31%; BY PANS 3 y 143°; 

1) FIRE y 42° 632; 

ob poy sapn 2 jp oT Eyy apm Seep y 42°; 

JOT OST 2 ETT Jer. 3174; “meds sye7 37521 Jer. 31°5; 
‘) DYMAMRD w'swN Is. 5841. 
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(c) Appetite in general: 


AMINA O73 DYE: O’xex"O3 G'Sy", hungry also thirsty their soul within them 
fainteth- y 1075; 

voy iP 23 ‘ak, my enemies compass me about with greed y 17°; 

TD AIDE) AME) bin mg’, Sheol enlarged her appetite and opened her 
mouth Is. 5!4; s Swew> sn Hab. 25; 

[9 iT /3°SHM, one greedy of soul stirreth up strife Prov. 28%. 


(@) Ecclesiastes uses W53 only in the sense of (a), (4), (c). 
The W53 craves, lacks, and is filled with good 
things : 

Ec. 224 4° 62. 3.7.9 7. 
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(6) WEI is the seat of the emotions and passions. There are 151 
examples : 
(a) Desire: 
(a) With various terms expressing desire : 


'] MAN, soul desires Dt. 1229 1433 1 S. 216 2 S. 321 1 Ki. 1137 Job 2313 Prov. 13¢ 2110 
Mi. 7}; 1) PASM y 108 Is. 268; 

wed San sym NN, desire accomplished is sweet to the soul Prov. 1319; 

') PAN Dt. 1215. 2.21 186 7 S. 232) Jer. 224; 39 JINN 3 Is. 269; 

msxnbd 3 7072, my soul breaketh for longing y 119”; 

1 MOND, thy soul asketh Dt. 14?; 3 minds, soul longeth y 84° 11981, 


(B) Without such terms, but used alone : 


wes, according to one’s desire Dt. 2114 y 788 Jer. 3416; 


WEIS Dt. 23%; WES MXN, ah, our desire y 3575; 
WEIS, at one’s desire y 10572 Ez. 1677; "IX /3, desire of my adversaries y 2712; 
wasps, desirous Prov. 232; TDN 9 y 413; 


Dar OS '3 Prov. 132; 

ama aprox 3 PS, my desire would not be toward this people Jer. 15}; 

‘ sy PBA, bestow on the hungry what thou desirest Is. 581°; 

SIS ANS 2, my soul went forth when he spake Ct. 5°; 

“3mVaw '3, my soul made me Ct. 612; spd “ew 1S. 15; 

‘3 MNT ADS, uttereth his mischievous desire Mi. 73; 

"3 8W3, lift up the soul, desire Dt. 24! 2 S. 14! (rd BYR, not BON) y 24! 251 
86¢ 1438 Prov. 198 Jer. 2227 44/4 Ho. 48; 

"3 NW Ez. 24%; , 

‘wes vaxdnn, my desire will be filled with them Ex. 15° (Song of Red Sea). 


(4) Abhorrence, loathing : 

’y m5p3, soul abhorreth Lev. 261- 15. 90. 48 (H) Jer. 1429; 

‘3 mma 3 55, and their soul also fell a loathing against me Zech. 118, 
(c) Sorrow and distress, in various phrases : 


') "Wa, bitter, gloomy, discontented of soul Ju. 18% (E) 2 S. 178 Job 3” Prov. 315; 
9a 1S. 22? Job 7)! 10! Is. 3815 Ez. 2731; 


> ma 1 S. 1° Prov. 141; m3 '3 Job 2135; 

") V3 1S. 30% 2 Ki. 427; “Wart Job 272; 

') MIMRP, soul was vexed, grieved Nu. 214 (E) Ju. 10!6 1616 Zech. 118; 

') “a8, sad of soul Is. 191°; ‘) “33M, my soul shall weep Jer. 137; 
mv "3, his soul trembleth Is. 154; 9 MIMY, distress of soul Gen. 427! (E); 


sand 9 7Ey, my soul fainteth for the murderers Jer. 421; 
‘) (330, my soul was grieved Job 30%; 
“m3 3 (0/3, my soul is weary of my life Job 10}; 
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vivn ov>5m 3, soul of the wounded crieth out Job 2422; 
‘) [TF AS “IW, how long will ye vex my soul Job 197; 
so md53 J, my soul is sore vexed y 64; 

Q MVS AVS, my soul is full of troubles y 88*; 
ANN AVS /3, soul melteth away for trouble y 107%; 


7 DST y 119%; wha md myaw msm y 1234; 
no moo ‘rp Lam. 351; 2 98, afflict the soul y 3518 Is. 58%5; 
Sev Is. 5341; ‘9 IBD, my soul is bowed down ¥ 577; 


bssxn yop ‘3, his soul upon him mourneth Job 1472; see 1a; 
nop F@vrI2, when my soul upon me fainteth Jon. 28; 
Sy MDEUN, my soul upon me I will pour out y 425; 

9 Jeno7> Lam. 2”; 4 Jpndn “Sy Job 3018; 

mmnwn ’3 “Sp, my soul upon me is cast down y 427; 

QMMMOM Mma yp 428 12 435; 

n “pv> nv, my soul is bowed down to the dust y 44%; 

Sy mrwn Lam. 3”. 


(2) Joy: 


bun 9, my soul rejoiceth y 35° Is. 6129; /2 MW, rejoice the soul y 864; 
mb Q's {f", and he will give delight to the soul Prov. 297; 

‘S weyer Finn, thy comforts delight my soul y 949; 

DW 23 “Js, thou encouragest me in my soul with strength y 138°. 


(e) Love: 


‘) MISM&, my soul loveth Ct. 17 314234; /3 MIT, darling of my soul Jer. 127; 


"3 ') MP3", his soul clave unto Gen. 34? (J), c. with “INN y 63°; 
"2 '3 “PWN, soul is attached to Gen. 348 (P). 


(/) Alienation, hatred, revenge : 


7 '3 YPM, the soul was alienated from Jer. 68 Ez. 2317-18; 

72 3 MVP3, Ez. 2318. 22. 28; '3 83, hated of soul 2 S. 58; 
Nw y 115 Is, 114; 

'1(3) WNW, with despite of soul Ez. 255 4 365; 

Spann x5, shall not my soul be avenged Jer. 5% 2 98; 
 MSvIN Prov. 616, 


(g) Other emotions and feelings : 


') 2M, restore, refresh the soul y 19% 35!7 Lam. 11-16-19 Prov. 2518 Ru. 4!5; 


2 33 y 238; 


‘9 “Mig orew X57ON, surely I have stilled and quieted my soul ¥ 1312; 


>) bam, your souls’ compassion Ez. 2421; 
) TIRE "3, that I should prolong my patience Job 6; 
“37 °F OMY, ye know the feeling of the stranger Ex. 23° (Rd). 
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(7) WE? is used occasionally for mental acts when coupled with 
335 (see (10)); and also possibly when alone, 
owing to unconscious assimilation by late writers ; 
but the most if not all of the examples may be 
otherwise explained : 


“INS MD “WEI, my soul knoweth well y 139'4; 
but we may render Z know well; cf. 4a. 
so x55 nD xds, that the soul be without knowledge is not good Prov. 19?; 


but margin RV. very properly, “desire without knowledge” ; 
cf. 6 a. 


no mmon mvs, know wisdom for thy soul Prov. 2414; 


but we may render, after 6 a B, “ according to thy desire.” 


\ 


m3 ‘atm 5x, think not in thy soul Es. 4); 
but we may render “in thyself,” after 4 3. 
QS “YW Wa5, as he reckoneth in his soul Prov. 237; 
but RV. correctly renders “in himself,” after 4 2. 
) “WakM M31 S. 204; 
but AV. and RV. rightly follow LXX, émOvpet = MISA ; see 6 a. 


(8) It is also doubtful whether W253 is used for acts of the will. The 
only passages to be considered are the following : 
BOVE) (MAN) Ww" BN, if it is your purpose Gen. 23° (P) 2 Ki. 9!5; 
but it is quite as appropriate to both passages to render “if it is 
your desire,” after 6 a. 


2 MMS, my soul chooseth Job 715; MBM '3, their soul delights in Is. 66°; 
3 MONS, my soul refuseth Job 67 y 778; AME 2, my soul delighteth in Is. 421. 


These four examples may be conceived as acts of the will; but 
it is just as appropriate to think of them as emo- 
tional, and so classify them under 6 4, d, and g. 


(9) The use of 5) for character is still more dubious. Only two 
examples need to be considered : 


{3 2 77O77R5, his soul is not right in him Hab. 2¢. 


But LXX reads, obx eddoxel 4 yoy pov év aire (cidoxel = AAEM), 
and this is probably correct. This passage would 
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then go with the similar ones in (8), and be placed 
under (6). 


my #5 "OBS, my soul hath not been polluted Ez. 4. 


But it is quite as appropriate, and there is a better justification 
in usage to render, “J have not been polluted,” 
after 4(@). 


(10) There can be no doubt that in the Deuteronomic usage, where 
WH) and 325 are combined or used in parallelisms, 
WB) and 335 are assimilated, and 3 shares with 
335 the meanings we have given under (7), (8), 
and (9g) ; and so in later writers influenced by D. 
Thus, frequently in the phrase W53 655) 325 S255, where 
the following verbs and phrases are used : 





wan Dt. 4 2 Chr. 15!2; wy Dt. 2616; 
, ame Dt. 6 13! 30°; UT Jos. 234; 
“IBY Dt. 10!2 1118 Jos, 225; w$ps yaw Dt. 302; 


Sx Sw Dt. 30! 1 Ki. 848 = 2 Chr. 6%, 2 Ki. 2325; 
mya “aw 2 Ki. 233 = 2 Chr. 3481; "98D 5m 1 Ki. 24; 


and in the phrases : 


wes yy sid Sy ems ov Dt. 1138; 

wp Sos) 05 Sos moxs mx pOXS one Jer. 3247; 
mxen ways) ody sds sy 1 Chr. 28°; 

wand wen sab {73 1 Chr. 2219; 

mow wera) ‘3555 wKD 1 S. 2%; 

we “eh mad JM Prov. 2412; 

py wesd mp ysoa mmo ISN “> Prov. 21; 
san55 pr WEIS MND MOK AON OW y 13%. 


(11) There remain three passages which are regarded by scholars 
generally as more closely adhering to the supposed 
radical meaning of breath : 


(2) 


35 may moe jae 
WE NAV WD PMs Prov. 279. 


Gesenius, after Dodderlein, renders ‘) A¥SS “more than 

odorous trees,” and is followed by editors of the later 
editions of his lexicon, even by Buhl ; but Siegfried- 
Stade follow Delitzsch in his preference for the Vul- 
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gate’s transposition WIP") NSPS ‘3 pHs. Hitzig 
and Bickell prefer the LXX, which reads, TY"PMVai, 


and renders, “the soul is rent asunder by cares.” 
In any case WE) and 35 are in parallelism, and this 
passage should be classed under (10). 


orm ov} WE), his breath kindleth coals Job 4173. 


This is in the description of the crocodile. The piece is 


one of the latest in the book. We should hardly 
look for a primitive meaning of a word in such a 
passage. The context favours a reference to the 
passion or fury of the animal. It might therefore 
be classed under 6 f, and rendered “his passion or 
fury kindleth coals.” 


WET “M3, perfume boxes Is. 3%. 


This meaning seems evident from the context. But is it 


necessary to start from the fundamental meaning 
breath, scent, in order to get this meaning? The 
meaning perfume boxes may also be derived from 
(6)a, and we may conceive them as boxes of desire, 
or from (5) as boxes exciting the sense of smell as 
parallel with hunger, thirst, and other appetites, and 
so we might render smedling boxes or bottles. 


There is no sufficient evidence in Biblical Hebrew, there- 


fore, for the meaning of breath, odour, for 53. 





If this inductive study is correct in its results, it is evident that 
some of the current statements as to Biblical psychology are wrong. 
Readers of the Bible will have to be exceedingly careful lest they go 
astray from Biblical usage when they follow the ordinary renderings 
of W53 in our English Bibles. Soul in English usage at the present 
time conveys usually a very different meaning from WJ in Hebrew, 
and it is easy for the incautious reader to misinterpret. 
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The Original Form of Leviticus xvii—xix. 


PROF. L. B. PATON. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


HE importance of a critical investigation of the Holiness-legis- 

lation needs no proof. If, as is generally admitted, an older 

code has been incorporated with the priestly legislation of these chap- 

ters, it is desirable that we should determine as nearly as possible the 

original form of this document, in order that we may be able to assign 
it to its true place in the development of Hebrew legislation. 

This is recognized by all critics, and has led already to the writing 
of several valuable treatises, so that a new investigation seems almost 
superfluous. Nevertheless, in spite of all that has been done for the 
analysis of the Holiness-Code by the researches of Graf, Kayser, 
Wellhausen, Dillmann, Driver, and others, and all that has been 
done for the determination of its historical position by Ndéldeke, 
Klostermann, Horst, and Baentsch, the problems have not yet been 
so fully solved as to preclude a new study. 

In spite of the importance of determining the exact contents of 
the Holiness-Code, its analysis has never been made the object 
of such elaborate study as has been put upon the analysis of Genesis, 
and the lines of demarkation between the earlier and the later strata 
are still far from being certainly determined. The question has not 
yet been answered, In precisely what form did the Holiness-laws 
exist before they came into their present recension in the Book of 
Leviticus? The relation of the hortatory passages to the code 
proper and to the later insertions has never been studied with 
sufficient care. Even the textual criticism of these chapters has not 
yet reached the point where further research is superfluous. 

In the following pages I do not claim to present a solution of the 
problem of the Holiness-Code ; I endeavor only to contribute a little 
to the analysis of that document. No one is better aware than I of 
the difficulties that beset many of the positions that I have taken, 
and of the objections that may easily be brought against them. My 
own views have undergone change so frequently, as I have studied 
deeper into the questions, that I know that I must hold them open 
to still further modification, and am prepared to welcome criticism 
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and correction. In no single point do I feel that I have reached 
finality. I present my conclusions, therefore, with hesitation, not as 
established facts, but as theories and conjectures, which are worthy of 
consideration, and which, I hope, may turn out to contain something 
of permanent value. If ever I seem to express myself too positively 
on points that are, to say the least, problematic, I trust that this will 
be excused by the reader, as due to controversial ardor rather than 
to dogmatism. 


I. ANALYSIS OF LEV. 17'-18°. 


1. The Legislation of H underlies this Section. — That portions of 
this legislation are independent of P, and have linguistic affinity with 
H, is now generally recognized. The recurrent formula W"°X WR 
(17%* 10-18 cf, 18% 20%° 228 2415), the phrases ITM WX BWM OT 
(174 cf. 20% 1 18-16-7), St AST (v7 cf. 19° 22”), SIT WRT AAD 
Wad S3pe (v.*? cf. v.” 20%°), WHI IH ANI (v.” cf. 20** 26”), 
the use of the first person in the divine address, are all characteristic 
of H. Other expressions occur, which, although they cannot be said 
to be characteristic of H, are nevertheless foreign to P. Such are 
mm mare Sy (v.®), “RS 73T (v.7), FST IS nby (v8). The annex- 
ing of reasons to the commandments is not the custom of P, and the 
use of the first person in these exhortations is also foreign to his 
style. Accordingly, it is apparent that we have here, to a greater or 
less extent, elements of an independent legislation. 

Furthermore, the fundamental ideas of this legislation are distin- 
guished more or less sharply from the fundamental ideas of P. The 
opening enactment, which cannot be eliminated from v.*’ by any 
critical process, that every slaughtering must be a sacrifice, is diamet- 
tically contrary to the theory of the Priestly Code (against Kayser, 
Vorexil. Buch, p. 69). As Wellhausen shows with consummate clear- 
ness ( Composition, p. 153), P permits and everywhere assumes the 
free, non-sacrificial slaughter of domestic animals. The permission 
given to Noah (Gen. 9*) to use animal food is coupled with no other 
restriction than that the blood shall not be eaten, and the fact that P 
has inserted this permission along with the Sabbath and circumcision 
in the history of the patriarchs, is proof that he regarded it as still 
valid. The assertion of Dillmann (Zx.-Zev., p. 536) and of Kittel 
(Theol. Stud. aus Wiirttemberg, 1881, p. 43), that P did not intend 
this permission to be permanent, is without foundation. The assump- 
tion of P, that slaughtering is free, is evident also from the following 
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facts: Peace-offerings play an unimportant part in his legislation, 
which would not be the case, if every slaughtering were a peace-offer- 
ing; and the priests are to receive the shoulder and the breast of 
the peace-offerings, which would be an excessive allowance for their 
support, if every slaughtering were a peace-offering. Finally, Lev. 7” 
clearly assumes that the slaying and eating of animals is permitted in 
all parts of the land, the only restriction being that the fat and the 
blood are not to be eaten (cf. Kuenen, Onderzoek, p. 90; Wurster, 
ZATW. 1883, p. 120; Baentsch, Heilighettsgesetz, p. 22). 

The second fundamental proposition of the chapter (v.*°), that all 
sacrifices must be brought to Yahweh only, is, it is true, not contrary 
to the spirit of P, but is, nevertheless, formally distinct from it. P 
never preaches against illegal forms of worship. It is addressed 
to those who are confirmed Yahweh worshippers, and the possibility 
that they will be led away into idolatry is never entertained. P 
assumes that the W919 SAN is the place where sacrifice will be 
offered, and that all sacrifices will be offered to Yahweh, but it does 
not condemn other sanctuaries or contend against idolatry in the 
manner of this passage. The situation which underlies this law, 
therefore, is different from the one which is presupposed by P and is 
more akin to D. ; 

Besides, the fact that this law recognizes only two forms of sacrifice, 
the M5b and the M3t (or nbw) distinguishes it from P and allies it 
with the older legislation (cf. Ex. 10” 18" 20” 24° 32° Dt. 27% Jos. 8 
Ju. 20% 214 1 S. 6" 10® 13°” 2 S. 6" 247% 1 Ki. 3% 2 Ki. 5" 10%). 
The classification is foreign to P and by no means covers the sacri- 
fices which that code requires (cf. Dillmann, 2x.-Zev., p. 535; 
Wellhausen, Proleg., p. 72). 

The law against the eating of the blood of beasts slain in sacrifice 
(v.*) is an element of the oldest Hebrew legislation (cf. Dt. 12'* 
15% 1S. 14**). A law on this subject ‘has been given by P already 
(Lev. 7), and, therefore, it is more likely that this law comes from 
another source. Moreover, P combines it with the prohibition of 
eating fat, an element which is absent from Lev. 17°. 

The law of v.™ is necessitated by the one which precedes it. 
After the discussion of the eating of the blood of animals which may 
be offered in sacrifice, the eating of the blood of non-sacrificial 
animals follows logically. If the previous enactment is independent 
of P, this one must be so also. 

The law of v.*"* is found in the Book of the Covenant and in D. 
Its standpoint also is somewhat different from that of P. In Lev. 11 
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P combines with the prohibition of eating carrion the prohibition of 
touching it, on pain of defilement. This discloses a more punctilious 
stage of legislation than is seen in Lev. 17”; and if the latter were a 
part of P, we should expect it to be enlarged with the item about 
touching a carcase. Accordingly, it is evident that, not only in form 
and diction, but also in contents, the code of Lev. 17 is distinguished 
from P. 


2. Leviticus 17 has been amplified in the Style of P. — The fol- 
lowing phrases disclose clearly the style of P: IDV Sax Mma Ox 
(v4), MP aap sarap (v.t), mv> ovsdw mt (v.), the sacri- 
ficial formula (v.°), the title (v."*). All this shows that to assign this 
chapter as it now stands to H, or to any other source independent 
of P, is out of the question. For reasons which will appear later in 
our discussion, H has here been enlarged with priestly elements 
more extensively than is usual ; and the result is that the analysis of 
this chapter is exceptionally perplexing. In the main critics are 
agreed in regard to the added P elements, but there are a number 
of sentences where the linguistic criteria are not so clear but that 
there is room for a difference of opinion. It is important, however, 
if possible, that a decision should be reached, for these sentences 
relate to the place and the nature of sacrifice, and upon the analysis 
that we make our opinion in regard to the date of the code is largely 
dependent. 


3. The Law against Sacrifice to Other Gods (v.**).— The best 
starting-point for an analysis of this chapter is found in the recurrent 
formule with which v.**""™ begin. These formule are character- 
istic of H; and it is right, therefore, to look for the original kernel 
of the H legislation in immediate connection with them. Critical 
investigation must start with the second occurrence of the formula 
(v.°), because the section which it introduces is easier to analyze 
than the first. When once we have determined exactly what the 
second law must have been, it is possible to reason back from it to 
the original form of the first law. 

Instead of M93" (v.*), it is preferable with LXX, Sam. to read 
mw". The technical use of IW for ‘sacrifice’ is found in H (Lev. 
22% 2312) ; and in view of miwy in the next verse, this verb 
seems more natural (Driver, Leviticus, p. 30). 

The phrase 1319 Sm MMB SN (v.’) is not only peculiar to P 
(4°7 14% Nu. 6"), but is also suspicious from the fact that it does 
not harmonize with the general intention of the code. The aim of 
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the legislation in v.** is to compel all animals slain for food to be 
brought to the altar and sacrificed to Yahweh; but the insertion 
of the 191% SMX, the central sanctuary, defeats the purpose of this 
enactment by making it impossible for it to be carried out. Only 
where there are altars of Yahweh in various parts of the land, is it 
possible to give the command to sacrifice every animal that is killed 
for food. 

Moreover, the language of ®, “ Blood shall be imputed to that man, 
he hath shed blood,” shows that the preceding clause, “to the door 
of the tent of meeting, to offer it an offering unto Yahweh,” must be 
an interpolation. If the purpose of the original legislator had been 
to conserve the unity of the sanctuary, he would not have said of 
the offender merely, “‘ he has shed blood,” but “he has forsaken the 
sanctuary,” or some equivalent expression. It is only on the suppo- 
sition that the original law required that slaughtered animals should 
be sacrificed, without specifying the particular place where sacrifice 
sHould be made, that these words of ® become intelligible. If, then, 
the phrase is an interpolation in “, it is the more likely that it is an 
interpolation also in v.*, and the same reasoning applies to the other 
occurrences of T9' SMX in v.**. 

It is more doubtful whether the clause DSINS “NI WR “U7 71 
(v.*) is also to be regarded as an addition by Rp. It is found in P 
(Ex. 12 Lev. 16” Nu. 15%” 19”; cf. the similar phrase JIN “N12? "5 
“\) Ex. 12% Nu. 9 15**). The extension of legislation to the "IJ is 
characteristic of P ; and, for this reason, Kuenen ( Onderzoek, p. 269) 
, regards this clause as an addition by Rp. The fact, however, that 

this expression occurs in Lev. 20%, a passage whose entire context is 
unaffected by P, and that Ezekiel uses this expression (14’), makes 
it possible that this phrase has not been added by the priestly editor 
(so Wellhausen, Composition, p. 152; Baentsch, p. 137). However 
this may be, it is not probable that this phrase stood in the original 
legislation. It is wanting in v.*, and there is no more reason why it 
should be found here than there. In 22” it is forbidden to offer a 
sacrifice from the hand of a foreigner. If the substarice of Lev. 17 
belongs to the same document as the substance of Lev. 22, it is 
unlikely that it permits to a foreigner, who happens to be living in 
the land, what another part of the code forbids to foreigners in gen- 
eral. Throughout the holiness legislation in general, Israel only is 
taken into account. The Fi%a3, the 7, and the M& always denote 
Israelites. DON, WN, and WHI mean Hebrews. The “J occurs spo- 
radically in a few places only (see the way in which the law is applied 
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to the "i, v.”). Consequently, it is likely that this extension of the 
legislation is a gloss, although probably earlier than the priestly 
additions. 

Omitting, then, these two phrases from the law of v.**, we have 
the primitive form of the law, “ Any man of the house of Israel, who 
maketh burnt offering or sacrifice, and bringeth it not to make for 
Yahweh, that man shall be cut off from his kinsfolk.” 


4. The Law against Profane Slaughter (v.*”).— From the fixed 
point of the original form of the second law it is possible to reason 
back with considerable certainty to the original form of the first 
precept which is introduced with the formula Ew ad Ws WR. 
We have seen already that the “IS Sax in v.** is characteristic of 


P, and that it is inconsistent with the aim of the older legislation. © 


The same argument would apply to the phrase MT" Jaw "D5, if it 


could be shown that in this verse MV J5W% is a designation of the . 


central sanctuary. It is so used by P (Nu. 16° 17% 19% 31™-*), but 
such use by no means proves that this is its meaning here. The 
phrase MTP Jowe "65 is never used by P, and the IVT J3W! is 
tautological alongside of the DVS Sax. It is more natural, there- 
fore, with Kayser, Wellhausen, Wurster, Baentsch, to regard this as a 
relic of the older legislation which has been enlarged in the spirit 
of P. ' 

If, however, this phrase does not come from P, it must be 
explained, not by the analogy of P, but of the rest of the holiness- 
legislation. In itself the expression, “ before the dwelling-place of 
Yahweh,” does not imply a central sanctuary ; for although {2 is 
made definite by the genitive of the proper name, “the dwelling- 
place” does not necessarily mean the central sanctuary, but only the 
dwelling-place which is appropriate in any given case. To under- 
stand it of the central sanctuary is to defeat the main purpose of the 
law, which is to make every slaughter a sacrifice. It is inconsistént, 
therefore, when Baentsch rejects the “I'S OMN as a priestly gloss, 
which is contrary to the scope of the older legislation, but retains the 
Mr {IW in precisely the same sense, and draws from it the infer- 
ence that this chapter was written after the return from Babylon. 

The true meaning of ‘1 [5W% is to be learned from Lev. 26" 
QI51NS ISWid FN. This does not mean that Yahweh will set 
up his tabernacle in Israel as a new manifestation of his favor, nor 
that he will maintain the Mosaic tabernacle which is already in exist- 
ence ; but it signifies simply that he will take up his dwelling in 
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Israel, will show by outward signs that he is present in the midst of 
his people. The place where the manifestation of the divine pres- 
ence is afforded is a MT J5W%. From the standpoint of 26" the 
iM JW is identical with “the place where Yahweh will cause his 
name to be remembered” (Ex. 20”). By this interpretation the 
legislation becomes intelligible. The writer prescribes that animals 
shall be slaughtered before the dwelling-place of Yahweh, because 
every altar in the land was such a (WT [3W%. He refrains from 
using the word Wt, which is common in the Holiness-Code, 
because he does not wish to limit sacrifice to the one or more great 
central sanctuaries to which this more formal name is applicable. 

“In the camp or out of the camp” (v.5) corresponds with the 
situation which P uniformly assumes for his legislation. “To offer 
it an offering to Yahweh” (v.*) is a purely priestly expression (cf. 
Lev. 1? 2'\* 27%" Nu. 9”). This phrase is never found in the 
primitive portions of H nor in Ezekiel. ‘ And they shall bring them 
to Yahweh to the door of the tent of meeting to the priest” (v.*) 
also belongs unquestionably to P, and, moreover, is seen to be an 
interpolation by the resumption of the previous 18"3" with BX 
(Kayser, p. 70); Mat Mat (v.*) is not priestly (cf. v."), but the 
addition of MYT OSw to BMS! is characteristic of P (Lev. sf 
Nu. 6”). The other codes and the older histories say either E°M31 
(Ex. ro® 18” 1 Sam. 6% 2 Ki. 5” 10”), or onbw (Ex. 20% 32° 
Josh. 8 Ju. 20% 21* 2 Sam. 6" 24” 1 Ki. 3% 9%), but they 
do not combine B'S! and BwSw. With the exception of Ex. 
24°, which is anomalous, on>Sw "Mat occurs only in 1 Sam. 10 
11”, passages which for independent reasons have long been recog- 
nized as part of the framework added by the last compiler or anno- 
tator of the book, and 1 Ki. 8", a sentence which is not found in the 
parallel narrative 2 Chr. 7°; also Prov. 7", a late passage. 

Verse ® belongs entirely to P, with the exception of MV" Mavs by 
which is never used by him (against Baentsch, p. 21). For P’s use 
of the sacrificial formula see Lev. 1%" 375 etc. The closing for- 
mula of v.’, “ This shall be a statute forever to them throughout their 
generations,” is also characteristic of P (Ex. 12” 277 30” Lev. 3” 
10° Nu. 10° 18”). 

After subtracting all the additions of Rp in v.*’, there still re- 
mains an important residuum, which, although it is not priestly, is 
still inconsistent with the legislation of v.**. It reads thus: “to 
the end that the children of Israel may bring the sacrifices which 
_they sacrifice in the field . . . and may sacrifice them as sacrifices 
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. upon the altar of Yahweh . . . and may no longer sacrifice 
their sacrifices to the satyrs after whom they go a whoring.” These 
words have no inner relation to the enactment of v.**, and the reason 
which they give is incongruous with the one in v.*. They are also an 
anticipation of the prohibition to sacrifice to any other than Yahweh 
in*®. Such an anticipation can hardly have been original ; and, be- 
sides, the insertion of the phrase, “ And thou shalt say unto them,” 
at the beginning of v.® shows that some insertion has just been made 
in the code and that the editor now returns to the original document. 
The change to the third person plural in this exhortation is also 
noteworthy. 

Both® and ™ necessitate the assumption that in its primitive form 
the first law in Lev. 17 contained only the command that every 
slaughtering should be a sacrifice. On any other supposition we 
make ™ identical in contents with *’ and fail to take advantage of 
the indication of the introductory formule that these were originally 
independent laws. Moreover, the motive which these words give is 
unlike the motive of H. H appeals simply to the fact that the law 
is the will of Yahweh, “I am Yahweh,” but they represent the institu- 
tion as designed to prevent idolatry. The exhortation is also rhetori- 
cally weak after the threat, “ Blood shall be imputed to that man,” 
which is implicitly the strongest of motives to obedience, and is, there- 
fore, not to be attributed to the logical and systematic author of H. 

This exhortation in regard to satyr-worship, accordingly, must be 
an addition to the legislation of * and It cannot, however, be as- 
signed to P. The expressions M33 Mt, MT" Ma by (Ex. 20” 
214 Dt. 12” 167 26* 27° 33”), and “MN 731 are unknown to P, 
The OS also are not found in his legislation. According to 
Kayser (/P7. 1881, p. 545), Wurster (ZATW. 1883, p. 19), and 
Baentsch (p. 16), a further indication of independence of P is found 
in the phrase PMWM "IB Sy (v.), which they claim is inconsistent 
with mamad V3 of P in v.*, and shows that the writer takes his 
stand in the land and not in the desert. This argument can hardly 
be regarded as conclusive, since MW" "35 5y is used for the region 
outside of the camp (Lev. 14” Nu. 19"). In these cases it is 
possible that Rp has used older models which he has not entirely 
adapted to his desert situation. In Lev. 14° such an adaptation of 
older legislation is apparent. All that we can say here is, that the 
expression seems to accord better with the standpoint of residence 
in the land of Canaan than of the sojourn in the desert, and in this ~ 
respect is analogous to the hortatory passages 18% 207% 251%” 26, 
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I conclude, therefore, that v.” contain a non-priestly addition to 
the legislation of v.**, and that the original form of the first law 
was, “Any man of the house of Israel, who slayeth a steer, or a 
lamb, or a goat, and hath not brought it before the dwelling-place of 
Yahweh ; blood shall be reckoned to that man, he hath shed blood ; 
and that man shall be cut off from the midst of his kinsfolk.” Join- 
ing on to this, and in logical continuation of its thought, the second 
law said, “ Any man of the house of Israel who maketh burnt offer- 
ing or sacrifice, and bringeth it not to make for Yahweh, that man 
shall be cut off from his kinsfolk.” 

It thus appears that the original first law of Lev. 17 has undergone 
two independent amplifications. Both date from a time’when the 
Deuteronomic centralization of worship made it impossible that every 
slaughtering should be a sacrifice and necessitated that this law 
should be interpreted differently. ‘The first annotator attempted to 
do so by understanding MW in the original law, not of profane 
slaughter, as was unquestionably its original purport, but of illegal 
sacrifice. To this law, accordingly, he appended the explanatory 
comment, “to the end that the children of Israel may bring the sac- 
rifices which they sacrifice upon the face of the field, and may sacri- 
fice them as sacrifices upon the altar of Yahweh, and may no longer 
sacrifice their sacrifices to the satyrs after whom they go a whoring.” 
This gloss did not remove the difficulty, for it was still plain, that the 
old law had a wider scope than the comment sought to give it, and 
the result of the addition was to make this second law a mere repe- 
tition of the first. : 

When Rp took up the code, the indefinite VT J2WS "55 and 
mrt’ MSV must of necessity be defined by the DV SAN. Since 
the old difficulty of the prohibition of profane slaughter still remained 
only partly concealed, the addition of the ‘T9¥%9 Sm made this ten 
times worse, for now the law prescribed categorically that animals 
slaughtered for food should be brought to the one central sanctuary. 
That, of course, was an impossibility, and something that Rp never 
wished to enact ; accordingly he added the clause, “ in the camp or 
out of the camp,” and by this simple method made the law refer 
only to the time of the sojourn in the desert and removed the appli- 
cation to the time of residence in the land. Verse ™ offers no obstacle 
to this hypothesis, for to make it refer to all that has preceded it in 
Ley. 17, as Dillmann does (£x.-Zev., p. 537), makes P stultify him- 
self, since he elsewhere regularly permits profane slaughter. It can 
only refer to the previous prohibition of satyr-worship. 
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It may be remarked incidentally, that the analysis of these verses 
lends no support to the theory of two independent codes or two 
recensions of H which have been combined by a redactor (Kayser, 
Vorextl. Buch, p. 70; Dillmann, £x.-Lev., p. 534). On the contrary, 
the phenomenon which really presents itself is that of successive 
amplifications of a primitive law designed to meet the wants of differ- 
ent ages. 

In the remaining verses of the chapter (*"*) the P element is less 
prominent than in the verses which have just been considered. It 
adds nothing important to the sense and does not disturb the regular 
progress of the legislation. 


5. The Law against eating Blood of Domestic Animals (v.’~”), — 
The original form of the second law of the group (v.**) has already 
been discussed. Still following the indication of the introductory 
formula of H, Sew Mo wx W'NR, we find in" a third law, 
that no blood of sacrificed animals is to be eaten. Here there are no 
traces of Rp, but the words O31N3 “UA “UN }’1 are probably to be 
assigned to the early annotator (cf. note on v.°). The reason annexed 
to the law v.", no doubt, comes from the same hand. Theological 
reasons of this sort are foreign to the spirit of H. Its fundamental 
proposition is, that the expressed will of Yahweh is the sole ground of 
obligation. Moreover, the use of the phrase, “therefore I said,” 
(v.”) seems more naturally to indicate that the writer is commenting 
on an older document than that he himself is originating the legis- 
lation. The expression Maven 5D seems to indicate the same 
author who wrote the comment to the first law (v.°) AV? Mav by. 
The spirit of the amplification also is identical. It indicates a time 
when ordinances were observed, neither because they were traditional 
practice, nor because a ritual tendency was dominant, but because 
men felt that they could be justified by theoretical reasons. 


6. The Law against eating Blood of Wild Animals (v.'*).— The 
reasons given in the last paragraph for regarding v."-” as a gloss 
apply also to v.", which gives a motive for the law in v.°. Though it 
is a gloss on the original code, it antedates the priestly recension. 


7. The Law against eating Carrion (v."").— To the four original 
laws which we have found thus far we must add the law against the 
eating of m3) and MED (v.""), in spite of the fact that this law 
does not begin with the regular formula which introduces the other 
laws. This precept is not a subdivision of the law in regard to the 
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41 
pouring out of the blood of clean beasts taken in hunting (Weli- 
hausen, Dillmann, Driver), for it includes also domestic animals. 
We must, accordingly, regard it as an independent fifth law of the 
group on sacrifice and slaughter. According to Kayser this law must 
be considered “als ein Zusatz des Sammlers (P),” and in this view 
Kayser is followed by Horst (Zev. 77-26 u. Hesekiel, p. 17) and 
Baentsch (p.14) ; but, as already observed, vs.™"* do not correspond 
strictly with the standpoint of P, since the éouching of carrion is not 
forbidden. The appropriateness of this precept in the midst of the 
Holiness-legislation is attested by Ex. 22” and Deut. 14”, in both of 
which passages it is viewed from the standpoint of holiness. Legis- 
lation in regard to m533 and MB" is found also in H (Lev. 22°). 
Accordingly, it is more probable that an original law of H has here 
been worked over in the spirit of P than that ™ is a pure interpo- 
lation of P. 

The phrase “331 M™IRS comes presumably from P (Lev. 16” 
Nu.’15”), so also the purificatory rites ™*, “He shall wash his gar- 
ments and bathe with water and be unclean until the evening: then 
shall he be clean ; but if he wash them not nor bathe his flesh —”’ (cf. 
Lev. 11% 829 736% 7489 7.5.18 Ny zo) In the Book of 
the Covenant (Ex. 22”) and in Deut. 14” the eating of carrion is for- 
bidden without any qualification such as we find here ; and since this 
chapter stands elsewhere upon the same plane of legislation as the 
older codes, it is probable, apart from the linguistic indications, 
that the eating of this sort of food was not permitted originally even 
with restrictions. ' 

Lev. 17, accordingly, contains an original pentad of laws of H. It 
is well known that the formula AV "38 with or without additions 
serves to mark the subdivisions of the legislation of H: see Lev. 11“ 
18 198 (=19” and 26%) 191% ¥- 16 18%. 8.81. 94.97 518.12 15.23 248.16.0 2 248 
247 257-5 Nu. 15. In all these cases /TWT" “38 stands at the end 
of a group of closely related laws, and indicates that a ‘section of H is 
finished. Furthermore, it was observed by Bertheau (Zev. 77-20, 
p. 197 ff.) and Bunsen (9 Ha/bd., p. 245 f.), and exhibited with more 
accuracy by Ewald (Gesch., II., p. 212 f.) and Dillmann (£x.-Zev., 
Pp. 550), that in a large number of cases the formula closes ‘a pentad 
of laws. This discovery has frequently been called in question by 
recent critics, but, as it seems to me, with singular lack of insight. In 
a number of groups the fivefold arrangement is obvious on the sur- 
face, and in others, which have been somewhat obscured by later 
additions, it is probable. As clear specimens of the pentad form the 
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following passages may be cited: Lev. 18% % 5 4-4 15a. 15. I3e. 4a. 14h 
19% 15d. lic. #% 16a. 166 19!"* 17b. 18a. 18. 18¢ 19”: 26c. 27. 28a. 28 2 10. 10d. lla. 118. 12 


2133 l4a. Tt 14d. Me. 15 25% 35d. 36. 37a. 376. 26) Id. le. 2a. 2. 


The original closing subscription 7" "IN of the pentad of laws 
in Lev. 17 is found in 18”, from which it has been separated by the 
clumsy interpolation of the priestly title 18. That this pentad stood 
originally in its present place at the head of the Holiness-legislation 
is probable from the analogy of the Book of the Covenant and the 
Deuteronomic code, which also begin with laws on the subject of 
sacrifice (Ex. 20” Dt. 12: cf. Wellhausen, Comp., p. 153). 


8. Laws in Regard to Allegiance to Yahweh (18°). — This little 
group of laws has preserved almost entirely the original simplicity 
and brevity of H. The passage is commonly assigned to the re- 
dactor, but this opinion rests on no good ground. The point where 
the redactor comes in is clearly marked in v.°. This verse is a verbal 
repetition in inverted order of the commands of v.‘, and, therefore, 
cannot be original. The view that it is an extract from a parallel 
code, and so is a “doublet” to v.‘, has nothing to commend it. 
There are no other signs of this hypothetical doublet in Lev. 18, and 
it is, to say the least, improbable that the editor should have taken 
the trouble to cut out from another code an extract which was pre- 
cisely identical in contents with what he had just given. It is more 
likely that it is an addition by the same hand which annexed the 
reasons in Lev. 17. He wished to add the exhortation, “ Which if 
a man do he shall live by them” (cf. Ex. 20” Dt. 4"), and in so 
doing took occasion to emphasize the words of v.* by repeating them 
in a different order. The spirit of the addition is similar to the 
exhortation in Lev. 17, for it looks at the human rather than the 
divine side of the law. 

With this exception, there is no reason to doubt that this paragraph 
belongs to the, primitive H. It contains the characteristic phrases 
npn spr, Dwi) FM, ws) “aw. God is introduced speak- 
ing in the first person. It contains five laws which are arranged in 
fine logical order. The first is against the social usages of Egypt; 
the second, against the social usages of Canaan; the third, against 
the religious practices of both peoples; the fourth is a command to 
obey the civil ordinances (B°OSW'5) of Yahweh ; the fifth, to observe 
his religious ordinances. This summing up of the law of God under 
the head of B°QHWrS and PPM corresponds to the two main divisions 


* 154 gloss repeating 4, t Widow or divorced. 
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of the code 17-20, 21-25 (cf. Ex. 21’). Israel is represented as 
having just come out of Egypt and as about to enter Canaan. This 
corresponds with the historical situation of the code proper over 
against the hortatory passages (see 19” 23” 25). The group is 
closed * with the primitive formula of H, “I am Yahweh.” 

Accordingly, the current opinion, that 18*° forms a sort of special 
introduction to 18°%, just as v.*” forms its conclusion, rests on no 
good grounds. Even the modified view of Baentsch, that these 
verses are drawn from an older source but are meant to serve as an 
introduction, is impossible, because the general prohibition of con- 
forming to heathen civil and religious practices has no special appli- 
cability to the code against sexual impurity which follows. These 
are rather fundamental enactments on which the rest of the legisla- 
tion depends. It is contrary to the analogy of the rest of H, of the 
Book of the Covenant, of the Little Book of the Covenant, and of the 
primitive Deuteronomy to insert hortatory passages at the Jeginning 
of a group of laws. Accordingly, 18% is not exhortation, but legis- 
lation. 

That this pentad unites with the one in Lev. 17 to form the original 
opening decad of the code is, in my opinion, also incontestable. 
Laws in regard to the attitude which is to be maintained toward 
Yahweh in contrast to the neighboring heathen nations are funda- 
mental in their character and stand naturally at the beginning of a 
system of legislation. In the original first decad of the Book of the 
Covenant, which has been preserved in part both in Ex. 20” and 
Ex. 34!*8 (see my article on “ The Original Form of the Book of the 
Covenant,” in the JOURNAL OF BiBLICAL LITERATURE, 1893, Pp. 79- 
93), the prohibition of heathen usages is combined with laws in 
regard to sacrifice in the same way in which it is here. In Dt. 12 
also, which is the beginning of the Deuteronomic code proper, the 
same combination is found, and in the same order (Dt. 12”). It 
is clear, therefore, that the present position of 18* is original and is 
not due to a chance juxtaposition of two unrelated pentads of H. 

I pause here to exhibit in optical form the results of our critical 
study of this first group of laws. Original legislation of H is printed 
in ordinary type, hortatory additions of a non-priestly character are 
indicated by ordinary italics, priestly additions are marked by small 
italics. The separation of the legislation into its individual laws 
and the grouping in pentads is also exhibited. 
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Group I. FUNDAMENTAL Laws oF RELIGION (LEv. 17'—18°). 


a. Slaughter and Sacrifice (17'-18"). 


And Yahweh spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto Aaron, and unto his sons, 
and unto all the sons of Israel, and say unto them: This is the thing which 
Yahweh hath commanded, saying, 


1. Any man of the house of Israel, who slayeth a steer, or a lamb, 


Or a goat in the camp, or who slayeth it outside of the camp, and hath 
not brought it «sto the door of the tent of meeting, to offer it an offering 
unto Yahweh before the dwelling place of Yahweh ; blood shall 
be reckoned to that man ; he hath shed blood; and that man 
shall be cut off from the midst of his kinsfolk ; in order that 
the children of Israel may bring their sacrifices which they 
sacrifice upon the face of the field, and shall bring them unto 


Yahweh unto the door of the tent of meeting unto the priest, and may” 


sacrifice them as sacrifices of peace-offering unto Yahweh; and the 
priest shall sprinkle the blood upon the altar of Yahweh at the door of 
the tent of meeting and shall burn the fat as a sweet savour unto Yahweh, 
and may no longer sacrifice their sacrifices unto the satyrs 
after whom they go a whoring. A statute forever shall this be unto 
them throughout their generations. And unto them thou shalt say, 


. Any man of the house of Israel and of the aliens who sojourn 


‘in their midst who maketh burnt offerings or sacrifice, and 
unto the door of the tent of meeting bringeth it not to make for 
Yahweh; that man shall be cut off from his kinsfolk. 


3. Any man of the house of Israel and of the aliens sojourning in 


their midst, who eateth any blood ; I will set my face against 
the soul that eateth blood, and I will cut it off from the midst 
of its kinsfolk, for the soul of the flesh is in the blood; and I 
have given it to you upon the altar to make atonement for your 
souls, for it is the blood that maketh atonement by means of 
the soul, therefore, I said to the children of Israel, No soul 
of you shall eat blood, and the alien sojourning in your midst 
shall not eat blood. 


4. Any man of the house of Israel and of the aliens sojourning in 


their midst, who hunteth game of beast or of bird which is 
eaten ; he shall pour out its blood and cover it with dust, for 
the soul of all flesh is its blood with the soul, and I said unto 


the children of Israel, Ye shall not eat the blood of any flesh, 


Sor the soul of all flesh is its blood. Every one that eateth it 
shall be cut off. 
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5. And every soul who eateth that which is fallen or torn among the 
homeborn and among the aliens, shall wash his garments and bathe with 
water and be unclean until the evening: then shall he be clean. But if 
he wash them not nor bathe his flesh, he shall bear his iniquity. And 
Yahweh spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto ihe children of Israel and 
say unto them, 1 AM YAHWEH, your God. 


b. Allegiance to Yahweh (Lev. 18*°). 


6. According to the doing of the land of Egypt, where ye dwelt, 
ye shall not do: and 

7. According to the doing of the land of Canaan, whither I bring 

you, ye shall not do: and 

8. In their statutes ye shall not walk. 
9. My judgments ye shall do; and 

10. My statutes ye shall observe to walk in them: J am Yahweh 
your God, and ye shall observe my statutes and my judgments, 
” which if a man do he shall live by them: 1 AM YAHWEH. 


Il. THE LAWS OF CHASTITY (LEV. 18°”). 


The division of Lev. 18 at the fifteenth verse is not generally rec- 
ognized, nevertheless it is the logical point of separation of the con- 
tents. Up tov.” all of the laws refer to closer degrees of kinship 
through parents or, looked at from the other side, through children. 
With v.* a new set of laws begins, referring to remoter degrees of 
kinship through a brother’s wife, etc. The laws are all addressed to 
the man; that is, the responsibility of abstaining from incestuous 
relations is put upon him rather than upon the woman. It is impor- 
tant for the interpretation of the group to note this fact. Thus in v.’ 
Tax AYA! ‘PSN MIMD seems not to mean “the nakedness of thy 
father and the nakedness of thy mother,” as if the daughter were 
addressed as well as the son, but, “the nakedness of thy father, that 
is, the nakedness of thy mother” (cf. v."). 

That this group 18°” belongs to H is generally recognized. It is 
introduced by the characteristic formula UW" W'S (v.*). The char- 
acteristic word “NW for ‘near kin’ occurs in v.* * * (cf. 20” 217 25) ; 
map 753 occurs in every verse (cf. 20"), There are no traces 
of P or of any other editorial hand. The brevity of the precepts 
and the logical development of the thought indicate that here we 
have an original portion of H. 
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The only question which can arise in regard to its integrity is, 
whether all that stood originally in H has been preserved. At first 
glance it is surprising, after marriage with a mother or step-mother is 
forbidden, that marriage with a daughter is not also forbidden. It 
has seemed to many critics that such a prohibition could not have 
been lacking, and that, therefore, it must have fallen out of the text 
(Dillmann £x.-Zev., p. 543). The explanation of Keil, that the crime 
of intercourse with a daughter is so heinous that it was not necessary 
to include it in the code does not hold, for it is no more abhorrent 
than the other crime, which is explicitly mentioned, of intercourse 
with one’s mother. .The true explanation is, that this offence is 
included in the prohibition of v.”, “Thou shalt not uncover the 
nakedness of a woman and her daughter.” 

That marriage with an aunt is forbidden v.’, but that marriage 
with a niece is not forbidden, is also not due to accidental omission. 
Such a prohibition would not come under the point of view of this 
group, which traces relationship through parents or children. An 
aunt is related to a man through his father or his mother, but a niece 
is related through his brother or sister and, consequently, her case 
could not be inserted in this connection. Marriage with a niece was, 
no doubt, permitted, for in this case there is no conflict between the 
dignity belonging to the man as husband and the dignity belonging 
to his wife as a member of a previous generation. For a similar 
reason marriage with a mother’s brother’s wife is not mentioned, be- 
ing permitted, although marriage with a father’s brother’s wife is for- 
bidden (v." cf. Dillmann, Zx.-Zev., p. 543). 

Verse " seems, to be a mere repetition of v.°, inasmuch as it refers 
to a half-sister on the father’s side. Knobel’s conjecture that “ the 
wife of thy father” may mean “thy own mother,” and that this law 
covers the case of the own sister, which was not expressly mentioned 
in v.®, is not tenable, for “wife of thy father,” according to v.* and 
regular linguistic usage, means only “step-mother”’ ; and, besides, 
if this law were meant to refer to the case of an own sister, it must 
have stood before v.’ to have preserved the logical order of the 
code. 

Originally this law must have been intended to prohibit marriage 
with a step-sister, which is not forbidden elsewhere, but which must 
have been included in the legislation. “3% M3 “MW is best under- 
stood as a sister with the same father, OX M3 NNN as a step- 
sister with the same mother, and ‘J"3% MWK MS as a daughter of 
another wife of one’s father. 
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Accordingly, the parenthetical clause “ON Combi) nin 
XT FITS must either be rejected as an inaccurate gloss, or else, 
with Dillmann, we must translate the verse, ‘The nakedness of thy 
father’s wife’s daughter (she is the same as one begotten by thy 
father, thy sister) thou shalt not uncover her nakedness.” This is 
a difficult and abnormal construction. Perhaps it is best to regard 
the parenthesis as the gloss of some scribe, who failed to under- 
stand “28 MS NIMS (v.?) as the own sister. Apart from this 
one clause no textual emendation can be suggested in this group, 
so that there is no reason to doubt that here H_ has been preserved 
intact. ’ 

This group forms a perfect decad (against Baentsch, p. 25), which 
divides logically into pentads. The first pentad begins with the in- 
clusive law v.°, “ No man shall draw near to any near kin of his flesh 
to uncover the nakedness.” This is in accord with the regular 
method of H to lay down first a general proposition and then define 
the Cases under it (cf. 19%" 21° 227118 25°33). Baentsch, 
strange to say, gives this verse to the redactor and calls it a “ general 
superscription.” His main reason is the change of persons, but this 
does not signify anything, for in the compact and logical groups of 
Lev. 19, which are most clearly in their original form, changes of 
person also occur. His other reason, the presence of the formula 
“T am Yahweh,” fails also to prove that this verse has been inserted, 
for even granting that “I am Yahweh” is a redactional addition, 
as seems probable, since it does not close a group, it does not show 
that the law which precedes it is redactional. Verse ®, accordingly, 
‘Must be regarded as a general law which originally stood at the head 
of the group. It is followed (2) by the case of mother, (3) step- 
mother, (4) sister (own or half), (5) grand-daughter. This exhausts 
relationships of the immediate family or, as we may call them, kin- 
ships of the first degree. 

The second pentad (11-15) treats still of relationships through 
parents or children, but these are all kinships of the second degree. 
It includes (6) step-sister, (7) aunt on the father’s side, (8) aunt on 
the mother’s side, (9) uncle’s wife, (10) daughter-in-law. It is 
worthy of note that both pentads are closed with laws in which the 
telationship is traced through the children. 

Verses ** relate to purity in remoter relationships. The stylistic 
indications of H are even more numerous here than in the previous 
section. Besides AMY 753 (18*” every verse : 2012 17-1819. 21) | we 
find Wt v.” (cf. 19” 20%), MMOD v.” (cf. 19° *™ 24” 254%"), 
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MII IN) v."* (cf. 20%), MEWS v.%* (cf. 19" 22°), YB v9 
(cf. 19” 20"), bn v2 (cf. 20"). 

The text of this group of laws seems to be substantially correct. 
In v.”, instead of the drag Acydpevoy PMRW it is better to read with 
the LXX F"NW, as in v.”. In v.” the simple infinitive 793" is 
more probable than the form with the suffix 93", which construes 
93" as a transitive verb (Driver, Leviticus, p. 30). No omissions 
from the text can be pointed out. The absence of a prohibition of 
marriage of cousins is not accidental, but intentional. ‘The only ques- 
tion, then, is: Are there interpolations in the text? Kalisch holds 
that v." is in conflict with’v., since it permits marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister, while v. does not permit marriage with the 
wife of a deceased brother. The objection is not valid, for, as we 
saw in the case of the non-prohibition of marriage with a mother’s 
brother’s wife, relationship on the female side is not regarded as so 
close as relationship on the male side. 

According to Ewald (Gesch., II., p. 235) v.” is not appropriate in 
this context. Why he comes to this conclusion is difficult to see. 
Adultery certainly has a place in a code against sexual impurity, and 
is in a natural place between the law against improper intercourse 
with a wife and the law against unnatural vice. All the other com- 
mandments of the Decalogue are repeated in H, but the prohibition 
of adultery-is wanting from the code, if it is cut out here. So far as 
I am aware no other critic has followed Ewald in this opinion. 

Verse” is rejected as a gloss by nearly all critics. It is supposed to 
refer to the sacrifice of children to Molech, and this subject is irrelevant 
to the context, which treats solely of sexual purity. Baentsch (p. 25) 


supposes this verse to have been inserted by the hortatory editor on | 


account of the accompanying exhortation, “That thou profane not 
the name of thy God, I am Yahweh” ; but not another case can be 
pointed out in the code where the hortatory editor has added Zgis/a- 
tion. Moreover, the hortatory passage or doublet, whichever one 
chooses to regard it, 20%, contains this law also. Since Lev. 20 con- 


tains no legislation which does not stand in the preceding section of — 
H, this is strong prima facie evidence of the primitiveness of this law. ” 


Moreover, it exhibits the characteristic brevity of H, and for these 


reasons it seems proper to raise the question whether, as has always — 
been supposed, JS" 73 really means ‘sacrifice thy children in~ 
the fire to Molech.’ The full expression for this rite is “351 
son weD WD MR (2 Ki. 23"). This is shortened into Me “YS 
WNS WS (Dt. 18" 2 Ki. 16% 17” 21° Ez. 20% 2 Chr. 28* 33°), or 
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qom> 133 Me WAST (Jer. 32%), but TO yt WII never oc- 
curs in this meaning, and in this passage we have the unique formula 
ONS (partitive) with [FA in connection with “Y33Si, and WR3 is 
omitted both here and in 20%. This seems to indicate that the act 
here referred to is not the sacrifice of children, but a literal offering 
of seed in some form or other to the deity. How this offering was 
made we have no means of judging, nor have we any historical infor- 
mation in regard to such a practice in the worship of Molech ; still, 
our ignorance constitutes no valid objection to this interpretation. 
On this view the verse is in its right place in this context, between — 
adultery and sodomy, since it refers to some form of unnatural lust. 

Dillmann’s theory that the insertion of the law at this point is due 
to v.7-% being drawn from a J recension of H, while the preceding 
verses come from a-P recension of H, is destitute of foundation. 
The hortatory passage *™ has, it is true, affinities with J, but it is 
secondary and is no more closely connected with v.2 than with all 
the,rest of the chapter. 

Verses *™ are a purely hortatory passage, which shows that it is 
secondary by its different historical standpoint from H, by its diffuse 
and repetitious style, by its representation of the heathen as vomited 
out by the land, and by its linguistic affinities with the J document. 
In the original H (18*) we read, “ My judgments shall ye do and my 
statutes shall ye keep,” which corresponds with the grouping of 
material in the code, but the hortatory addition of v.> inverts the order 
and says, “Ye shall keep my statutes and my judgments.”” This is 
the form which occurs in v.*, and it is peculiar to the hortatory pas- 
sages (cf.19” 20” 25"). 

This exhortation appeals to the reason in the same way as those 
which were added to Lev. 17. Instead of making the law derive all 
its validity from the fact that it expresses the will of Yahweh, as in 
the primitive H, it introduces other reasons of a theological character. 
The polemic against heathenism also is similar to that in 17°’. It is 
probable, therefore, that this exhortation comes from the same hand 
as the non-priestly addition to Lev. 17 and 18°. 

It is not surprising, accordingly, that in v.” we meet a phrase of the 
legislation of Lev. 17, “The souls that do them shall be cut off from 
the midst of their kinsfolk.” There is not the slightest reason to think 
with Baentsch (p. 26) that this verse is a later interpolation in the 
exhortation, designed to assimilate the code in Lev. 18 more com- 
pletely with the code in Lev. 17. It is the fashion of the hortatory 
editor to string together phrases of the older legislation without regard 
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to logical sequence of thought (cf. 20%”), so that breaks in the 
sense furnish in his case no evidence of interpolation. The use of 
the third person in this verse is also no evidence of interpolation, for 
the exhorter changes freely from one person to another. In Lev. 17°“ 
he uses the third person ; in 17" he uses the second person. The 
only probable addition to this passage is the phrase, “the homeborn 
and the alien sojourning in your midst,” which both interrupts the 
structure of the sentence and is characteristically priestly. 

Verses *”, being a hortatory interpolation, the formula “I am 
Yahweh!” at the end of v.” belongs in immediate connection with 
v.¥ and marks the close of this group of laws. 

The title at the head of Lev. 19 obviously comes from the hand of 
Rp. The words which follow it, “ Ye shall be holy, for I Yahweh your 
God am holy,” have always been regarded as the first commandment ° 
of a new group of laws, but this is contrary to the analogy of the code, 
for elsewhere this phrase is part of the exhortations which stand at the 
end of the groups (cf. Lev. 11" 20% 21° 22° Nu. 15). Accord- 
ingly, before the code came into the hands of Rp, the conclusion of 
the legislation on purity must have read, “I am Yahweh your God: 
ye shall be holy, for I Yahweh your God am holy.” 

I now sum up the results of the analysis of the purity laws of Lev. 
18 in a translation which exhibits the original structure and the later 
additions to the code. 


Group II. Purity IN THOSE RELATED THROUGH PARENTS AND 
CHILDREN. 


a. Kinship of the First Degree (18°). 


1. Ye shall not draw near any man to any one that is near of kin to 
uncover the nakedness: / am Yahweh. 

2. The nakedness of thy father, that is, the nakedness of thy mother, 
thou shalt not uncover: it is thy mother; thou shalt not 
uncover her nakedness. 

3. The nakedness of the wife of thy father thou shalt not uncover; 
the nakedness of thy father is it. 

4. The nakedness of thy sister, the daughter of thy father or the 
daughter of thy mother, one begotten at home or begotten 
abroad, thou shalt not uncover their nakedness. 

5. The nakedness of the daughter of thy son or the daughter of thy 

daughter, thou shalt not uncover their nakedness ; for they 

are thy nakedness. 
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b. Kinship of the Second Degree (11-15). 


The nakedness of the daughter of the wife of thy father (she #s 
the same as one begotten of thy father, thy sister) thou shalt not 
uncover her nakedness. 

The nakedness of the sister of thy father thou shalt not uncover : 
she is the near kin of thy father. 

The nakedness of the sister of thy mother thou shalt not uncover : 
for she is the near kin of thy mother. 

The nakedness of the brother of thy father thou shalt not 
uncover, to his wife thou shalt not draw near; thy father’s 
sister is she. - 

The nakedness of thy daughter-in-law thou shalt not uncover ; 
the wife of thy son is she, thou shalt not uncover her naked- 
ness. 


Group III. Puriry IN REMOTER RELATIONSHIPS. 


a. Relationships through Marriage (16-19). 


. The nakedness of the wife of thy brother thou shalt not uncover ; 


the nakedness of thy brother is it. 
The nakedness of a woman and of her daughter thou shalt not 
uncover. 


. The daughter of her son, and the daughter of her daughter, thou 


shalt not take to uncover their nakedness: they are near 
kin: it is lewdness: and 

A woman thou shalt not take along with her sister, as a second 
wife, to uncover her nakedness beside her in her lifetime : and 


. Unto a woman in the defilement of her uncleanness thou shalt 


not draw near to uncover her nakedness: and 


b. Purity Outside of the Family (20-23). 


Unto the wife of thy neighbour thou shalt not give thy issue of 
seed for defilement with her: and 


. Thou shalt not give of thy seed to let it pass to Molech, shat thou 


profane not the name of thy God: Iam Yahweh. 
With a male thou shalt not lie as one lies with a woman: it is 
abomination: and 
Into any beast thou shalt not give thy issue for defilement with 
it: and 
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1o. A woman shall not stand before a beast to gender: it is con- 
fusion. Defile not yourselves in all these things, for in all these 
things the nations were defiled which I cast out before you; 
and the land was defiled, and I visited its iniquity upon it, and 
the land vomited out its inhabitants: and ye shall observe my 
Statutes and my judgments, and ye shall not do any of these 
abominations, the homeborn and the alien sojourning in your midst, 
Jor all these abominations the men of the land did who were 
before you, and the land was defiled: lest the land vomit you 
out when ye defile it, as it vomited out the nation which 
was before you; for every one who doeth any of these abomi- 
nations, even the souls which do them shall be cut off from the 
midst of their kinsfolk. And ye shall observe my charge so as 
not to do any of these statutes of abominations which were done 
before you, and ye shall not defile yourselves in them: 1 AM 
YAHWEH, your God. And Yahweh spake unto Moses, saying, 
Speak unto all the congregation of the sons of Israel and say unto them, 
Ye shall be holy, for I Yahweh ygur God am holy. 


III. LEGISLATION PARALLEL TO THE DECALOGUE 
(LEV. 19*"). 


The legislation which stands in Lev. 19*"* bears numerous signs of 
having been drawn from H. Besides the formula, “I am Yahweh” 
(v.3 4 10-12. M4. 16. 18) we meet the characteristic words IN""F) (19* * %® 
2517-943 56%), SAMDW (19°" 26% #f) Sy SDM (19**! 20° 269), 
orS*5x¢ (19! 261), MDT DIN (19° 17"? 22”), SUB (v.7), NU NY 
(19° 17'* 20"), 65n avn wap MN (19° 22” cf. 18 19” 21° 20° 
22% yo” 21° 21% 22°), DOSS (19"™™ 18% 207 23” 257), 
MDD (194 17 18 24% agltwicey Oe pv ms noo (19 18% 
21°), (191 6 18) S5pn (19" 20° 24"), TONED me (19 * 
2517. 26. 48) Sy (19%), PAR (19% 25% 3% 9-47) QM RWM (19" 
20” 22° 24”), AWN “APM (19 * 18 20%” 25" 26°). 


1. Lev. 195* is not in its Original Place. — In spite of the fact 
that all the laws of this section belong to H, it is clear that part of 
them are not in their primitive connection. Verses** are purely cere- 
monial and have nothing to do with the moral and social regulations 
among which they stand. An abbreviated form of this same legisla- 
tion is found in 22™ at the end of the code on sacrifices, and here 
it is in its proper context. Verses*” are parallel to 23” and are 
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obviously in their right place in the latter connection between the 
two harvest-festivals (cf. 23'*); v.% and "8 are parallel to the 
Decalogue of Ex. 20 and Dt. 5 ; Lev. 18 is an expansion of the sev- 
enth Word, which is put first, presumably because of the greater 
space allotted to it; v.* contains the first, second, fourth, and fifth 
commandments in inverted order ; v."* is an expansion of the eighth 
commandment, *"* of the ninth, and ”* of the tenth. It cannot be 
doubted, therefore, that it was the intention of the original H to 
follow the order of thought of the Decalogue. This unity of plan is 
destroyed by the insertion of v.>”. 

In view of these facts it is surprising that so many critics retain 
these verses in their present context. Graf pronounces 23” a gloss 
derived from this passage, whereas it is evident on the face that the 
relation is exactly the reverse. Ewald (Gesch., II., p. 234) cuts out 
only **, although ™ is quite as glaringly inappropriate in the midst of 
these D°ODW. Wellhausen ( Composition, p. 155 f.) joins ** with * 
asran analogue to the first table of the Decalogue, and ™ to ™ as an 
analogue to the second table. Dillmann retains these verses in their 
present connection in order to find in them a support for his theory 
of a J recension of H over against a P recension, and supposes that a 
whole set of laws in regard to the feasts originally followed *, but has 
been omitted by the redactor. This conjecture has no foundation. 
These verses are so inconsistent with their context, that one cannot 
suppose them to have stood in their present position in any formal 
recension of H, least of all in the original H. H treats its material in 
too systematic a way to believe that it inserted these laws. They can 
only be the gloss of an editor or scribe who found these unrelated 
laws and inserted them here without knowing that they occurred at 
a later point of the code. There are several cases of this sort in 
Lev. 17-26, and, if the doublets were in an equally logical connec- 
tion in both passages, the hypothesis of two recensions would be 
tenable; but when we find that in one place the legislation is 
orderly, while in the other the doublet disturbs the order, the only 
possible conclusion is that the latter isa gloss based upon the former. 


2. Leviticus 193 is to be supplemented by 26'f-.— The order of 
the laws in 19% is in part the reverse of that which is found in the 
Decalogue (Ex. 207" Dt. 5°"), while in 19" the order of the Dec- 
alogue is followed. The change weakens the development of thought 
and can hardly be original. Fortunately we are in the position to 
restore the primitive form of the code. As observed by Ewald 
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(Gesch., I1., p. 234), 26 is a doublet to 19". It is obviously a gloss 
in its present position among the cultus-regulations, between the laws 
in regard to the redemption of slaves and the hortatory conclusion 
of the code ; nevertheless, it is a gloss which has been drawn from 
H in its primitive form (cf. poy, TANS, (wpe, INN, and 
the concluding formula). While 19” is in the right place in the 
code, 26 exhibits the more primitive form, as a comparison of the 
passages at once shows. 

The order of the commandments in 26 is, (1) apostasy, 
(2) image-worship, (3) use of idolatrous symbols, (4) sabbath, 
(5) sanctuary ; which is perfectly logical, conforms to the order of 
the Decalogue, and forms a pentad complete in itself and closed 
with the original formula of H, “I am Yahweh.” In 19* the order is 
(1) parents, (2) sabbaths, (3) apostasy, (4) image-worship ; which 
is less natural and does not conform to the order of the Decalogue 
found elsewhere in this chapter ; inasmuch as it brings the commands 
to honor mother and father in a group which relates to worship, and 
discusses the particulars of worship before the general principle that 
Yahweh alone is to be worshipped. Moreover, the prohibition of 
molten gods (19*) is not so original as the general prohibition of 
images (26'), which, like the second commandment of the Deca- 
logue, is aimed at perversions within the worship of Yahweh himself. 
Only in the addition of 733%) to SEB does the form in 26' seem ’ 
to be less primitive. This addition is irrelevant and suggests Deu- 
teronomic influence (cf. 26). Accordingly, it seems plausible to 
supplement and rearrange 19% by 26, and to regard the latter as 
exhibiting the original form of the opening of this set of laws which is 
parallel to the Decalogue. ‘The command to fear mother and father 
must then have formed part of another pentad in immediate’ con- 
nection, just as in the Decalogue the command to honor parents is 
included in the same table with duties to God. 





3. Leviticus 24'5>22 belongs where 195-!° now stands. — The fact 
which now demands attention is, that the prohibition of taking God’s 
name in vain and of murder are wanting in Lev. 19. If our recon- 
struction of 19% be correct, from honoring mother and father we pass 
directly (v.") to stealing, injustice, and wrong attitude of heart towards 
one’s neighbor. ‘This can scarcely be original, for it is characteristic 
of H to lay emphasis upon reverence to God as the ground of all 
obedience, and the sixth commandment is surely as important as any 
other. Both of these commandments stand in the Book of the Cove- 
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nant (Ex. 22” 21), and there is no reason why they should have 
been left out of H. Along with the command to reverence parents we 
should expect laws in regard to reverence towards God, so that the 
pentad in regard to worship would be followed by one in regard to 
piety both towards God and parents, and this again would be fol- 
lowed by laws in regard to killing. In other words, the place now 
occupied by the extraneous section *” we should suppose was once 
occupied by a set of laws in regard to profanity and killing, which 
made the nexus between * and". 

Here, also, by a happy coincidence we are able to restore the 
missing legislation. In 24°” there is a group of laws, which has 
long been recognized as bearing the characteristic marks of H. 
Lev. 24 as a whole breaks the connection between Lev. 23 and 25. 
Up to this point the legislation of H has, in the main, proceeded 
logically and regularly. In 21 there are laws in regard to holiness in 
the priests ; in 22'"*, in regard to the hallowing of the offerings ; in 
g2'*8, in regard to the sacrifices; in 23, in regard to the annual 
feasts. In 25 the legislation in regard to the sacred seasons is con- 
tinued with the related subjects of the release of land and of slaves 
in the sabbatical year. This forms a consistent development, but into 
this scheme Lev. 24 does not fit. Between the laws of the harvest 
feasts in 23 and the law of the sabbatical seventh year in 25, which 
forms the natural continuation of the legislation, comes the strange 
miscellany of this 24th chapter. Verses'* command the provision 
of oil for the sacred lamp of the tabernacle. The same command- 
ment in almost identical words is found in Ex. 27% Here it stands 
among the directions for the building and equipping of the tabernacle, 
and is apparently in its original place ; but it has nothing in common 
with the legislation of H, either in thought or in language, and, con- 
sequently, its repetition in Lev. 24 must be regarded as a gloss. 

The next verses of this chapter (v.**) discuss the subject of the 
preparation and arrangement of the show-bread. They belong after 
Ex. 25, where the construction of the sacred table is commanded, 
and Aaron is told.to place the show-bread upon it; but it is not 
explained what the show-bread is, nor how it is to be displayed upon 
the table. The law is a purely priestly one, and falls outside the 
scope of the legislation of H. Its diction is not that of H, but of 
the priestly laws of Exodus, among which, according to its thought, 
it belongs. 

24'*™ is a still more curious section. It is not legislation, either 
national or priestly ; but it is the story of a man who blasphemed the 
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name of God, and who was sentenced to be stoned to death. This 
is a peculiar section of the Book of Leviticus, and it comes in 
strangely enough in this connection. 

It is followed in v.¥-” by a little group of laws in regard to blas- 
phemy, killing men, killing beasts, injuring men, and injuring beasts. 
This section has the characteristics of H, and is admitted by all 
critics to be an integral part of that code. The laws are compressed - 
into simple sentences, they are arranged with logical skill, a number 
of words are peculiar to H, and the group is closed (v.”) with the 
characteristic formula of H, “1 am Yahweh, your God.” The only 
relation which this section has to the preceding story is through the 
single law against blasphemy at the beginning. This fragment of H 
has been inserted here by the same person who inserted all the mis- 
cellaneous matter in Lev. 24, for the sole purpose of bringing the 
story of the blasphemer into connection with the law against blas- 
phemy ; and, singularly enough, he has allowed to follow along with 
it other legislation, connected with it in the original H, which has no 
relation to the story of the blasphemer. This group, although cer- 
tainly a fragment of H, is as much out of place between the law of 
the feasts and the law of the sabbatical year as is all the rest of 
the matter in Lev. 24. Profanity, homicide, and assault are not 
connected with the sacred seasons, nor are they matters of the 
cultus, but they belong among the B°OHWi, or social regulations, 
of Lev. 17-20. 

These verses supply exactly the matter which is needed between 
19'*4_ The continuation of 19% (=26") is found in 24” and 
the continuation of 24” in 19". Combining 24% with the com- 
mand to fear mother and father we have the relics of the pentad on 
reverence which must have followed the pentad on worship at the 
beginning of Lev. 19. . 

Baentsch comes very near recognizing this original form of H, for 
he observes that the legislation of Lev. 19 follows the order of 
thought of the Decalogue, and that Lev. 24”-” is out of place among 
the ceremonial regulations of the second half of the code; but he 
makes the mistake of supposing, on the strength of 03" v.” (cf. 
20” ”), that this section once stood in connection with Lev. 20. This 
is impossible, because Lev. 20 contains no new legislation. It is 
merely a repetition in another form and with hortatory additions of 
laws which stood in previous portions of H. It is in no sense an in- 
dependent code, but a hortatory passage based on 17-19. There is 
no point in Lev. 20 where these laws are necessary to the completion 
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of the logical structure, while in Lev. 19 there is a gap which they 
exactly fill. 

The language of 24”*” is strongly marked by phrases of H; W°R 
WH v.2 (cf. 17% 186 20% 20% 18), bop v.5 (cf. 19" 20°), yO 
v.58 (cf. 217), IROOM NWI v.” (cf. 19” 20” 22°), Fey AS ve" 
(frequent in Lev. 20), MD v.” (cf. 18% 194% 254-17) : never- 
theless, there are certain phrases which break the connection and 
show by their diction that they were added by the priestly editor in 
order to bring the legislative fragment into closer connection with the 
story of the blasphemer. Thus™ is a mechanical repetition of the 
thought of the previous sentence, and the language is that of P in 
every word (cf. Nu. 15% (Sem. LXX).% Josh. 7%). Verse™ is also a 
purely priestly addition, “ One judgment shall ye have: like alien like 
homeborn shall it be” (cf. Ex. 12 Nu. 9 15’*"*™). Apart from 
these sentences, however, there is no evidence of interpolation in this 
section. Verse’ is not a repetition of ™ since OW 3/3 is not syn- 
énymous with Shp, and since 1" gives the law a narrower scope 
than 175N. The phraseology of this verse is foreign to P and in 
Fva’ MS is characteristic of H, so that there is no reason to doubt 
that it is primitive. 


4. Reconstruction of the Decad on Duties to God (19% 24"). — 
Joining 24” to the isolated law in regard to reverence (19°), which 
falls outside of the pentad on worship (19* 26'"), we have three laws 
of the legislation on reverence ; “ Ye shall fear every man his mother 
and his father,” “ Any man when he curseth his God shall bear his 
sin,” “ He who revileth the name of Yahweh shall surely be put to 
death.” Here are only three laws on reverence between five laws on 
worship and five laws on physical injury. Both of the pentads are 
closed with “I am Yahweh” (19° = 26? and 24”), but the laws on 
reverence lack this formula. Possibly, therefore, a couple of laws 
have fallen out of the text, carrying with them the closing refrain of 
the group. 

It is to be noted that while in 19° there is a positive command-* 
ment to honor parents, there is no prohibition of irreverence or 
threatening with a penalty, although legislation of this sort is found 
in the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 21%" 22%). A law on this sub- 
ject is found in Lev. 20°. This verse is unique in Lev. 20 in being 
the only one whose content does not correspond formally with some 
law already given in H. Even v.” has its analogue in Lev. 117° "*, 
a displaced fragment of H. This law deals with the same general | 
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subject as 19%, but is so different from it formally that it cannot 
have been derived from it in the same way in which the other enact- 
ments of Lev. 20 have been derived from those of Lev. 17-19. It 
is not likely, however, that in this single instance the author of Lev. 
20 abandoned the original to which he adheres so closely in the rest 
of the chapter. The inference, accordingly, is, that this law also 
once stood in Lev. 19 and was copied from there by the editor of 
Lev. 20, but that subsequently it has fallen out of the text of Lev. 19 
and now remains only in the doublet. The comment 20” (13 1%" 
’ Lev. 20 only) shows that * is borrowed. 

This law bears the clearest linguistic evidence of being an original 
element of H rather than an invention of the hortatory editor of 
Lev. 20, and its diction is still more closely allied to that of the laws 
on reverence Lev. 24” than of any other portion of H, cf. U"® W'S 
55>", in both places, “his father and his mother” (20°), “his God” 
(24"). It forms, accordingly, the natural link between 19 and 24". 
That it should have fallen out of the text of Lev. 19 is not surprising, 
when one considers the way in which the rest of the laws on rever- 
ence have been dislocated. 19 has got into the midst of the 
pentad which is preserved intact in Lev. 26%. Lev. 24% has gone 
to join P’s story of the blasphemer, carrying with it H’s legisla- 
tion in regard to killing, which originally followed it. It is not 
wonderful, when the group was broken up in this fashion, that the 
law which corresponds to 20° should have dropped out of the text. 

That there was a fifth law in the group on reverence is antecedently 
probable from the analogy of the rest of the code, but what it was 
remains a matter of pure conjecture. 

Gathering up the results of our investigation from the beginning of 
this chapter, we may exhibit the reconstruction of another group of 
H as follows : 


Group {V. Duties Towarps Gop (19% * = 26'* 24%), 
a. Duties of Worship (19% 26"). 


1. Turn ye not unto the false Ye shall not make for you false 


gods (**) and gods: and 

2. Molten gods ye shall not An image and a pillar ye shall 
make for you (*). not rear up for you: and 

3: A figured stone ye shall not put 


in your land to bow down to it, 
Lam Yahweh, your God. Sor Lam Yahweh, your God. 
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4. My sabbaths ye shall ob- My sabbaths ye shall observe: 


serve (*). and 

5. My sanctuary ye shall fear : My sanctuary ye shall fear : 
I AM YAHWEH, your I AM YAHWEH. 
God (?*). 


b. Duties of Reverence (19 24"*), 


6. Ye shall fear each his mother and his father (19%). 

7. [Any man who curseth his father or his mother shall surely be 
put to death: Ais father and his mother he hath cursed, his 
blood shall be upon him.] (20°.) 

And unto the children of Israel thou shalt speak, saying, 4 
8. Any man when he curseth his God shall bear his sin (24"); and 
9. He who revileth the name of Yahweh shall surely be put to death. 
All the congregation shall surely stone him with stones, as well the alien as 
the homeborn when he reviles the name shall be put to death (24), 


5. This brings us to a new group of laws in regard to injuries to 
one’s neighbor (24"" 19"). If Lev. 24” stood once between 
Lev. 19'*"¢", then the laws in regard to killing must in the original 
H have followed immediately after the laws in regard to reverence. 
This is what we should naturally expect, for the first five command- 
ments of the Decalogue have already been covered in the fourth 
decad. Accordingly, in 24"-” we find a little group of H developing 
the thought of the sixth commandment. 

Verse 7 is open to suspicion. It is a repetition of v."* in reverse 
order. According to Cornill (Zinéeitung, p. 76) it is a doublet to 
™. but it is hard to believe that any editor would have been stupid 
enough to insert from a parallel code a law which he had just given 
two or three lines before. Dillmann thinks that the editor made the 
repetition in order to show that the extension of the legislation to 
the alien (v.”) applies to the whole group in regard to killing and 
not to the last precept only. In any case it is apparently an editorial 
addition. 

The redactional character of v.™ has already been referred to. 
Apart from this there is no reason to think that the group has been 
modified. It exhibits the brevity and logical construction of H. 
It contains the characteristic words FYS)" FAVS and Fd, and it is 
closed with the formula “I am Yahweh,” which here has been en- 
larged by a later hand with “for,” and “your God.” Apparently 
only three laws of the pentad remain, unless v.” is to be regarded as 
a corruption of the missing two. 
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The companion pentad to this is found in 19". The seventh 
commandment having already been developed at length in Lev. 18, 
the sixth and the eighth are brought into contiguity. The law-giver 
did not have enough material to make a separate decad on each of 
the topics of killing and stealing, and, consequently, he has combined 
a group on each in one decad. This could be done very naturally, 
since killing, particularly in the case of a beast, and stealing are 
readily combined under the point of view of robbing a neighbor of 
that which rightfully belongs to him. 

19"* contains at present only four laws, against stealing, denying 
the truth, asserting the false, and swearing to a lie. Analogy justifies 
us in supposing that one short law has fallen out of the text. It is 
noticeable that, while the two sides of lying are given, only one 
side of stealing is touched upon. We might expect to find along- 
side of the prohibition of active theft the prohibition of fraud. 
The law which seems to be needed theoretically to fill the gap is 
found in Lev. 19**, which contains a prohibition of defrauding one’s 
neighbor by the use of false weights or measures. WDWM3 at the 
beginning of v.” is irrelevant in this context, but is in its right place 
in v.” (against Dillmann), since honesty in measures is discussed here, 
while justice in legal matters is the subject of v."*. The original 
form of this law must have been, “Ye shall do no iniquity in mete- 
yard, in weight, or in measure.” Verse seems to be no more than 
an editorial comment on the meaning of v.”. This law is isolated in 
its present place at the end of Lev. 19, and is, therefore, pronounced 
by Wellhausen (Composition, p. 156) a later addition to the code, 
but the words 519 and S"" "JN, and the allusion to the Exodus both 
point to this law’s having been part of the original document. Legis- 
lation in regard to weights and measures was part of the oldest 
Hebrew codes (cf. Dt. 25'*"*). Wellhausen remarks that “this 
reads like a bit of Deuteronomy with a strong admixture of Ezekiel,” 
but this does not indicate that it is secondary, since the similarity 
both of Deuteronomy and Ezekiel to H is marked elsewhere. If, 
now, this law is original, no more appropriate place in the code can 
be found for it than in the gap in v.". In that case the group would 
have contained laws against theft and fraud, against lying and deceit, 
and the general law against false swearing which applies to all the 
previous cases. This last law obviously does not refer to bearing 
false witness, which comes up for discussion in the next group ("), 
but refers to oaths designed to defraud one’s neighbor or to conceal 
a theft (cf. Ex. 22). The phrase “so that thou profane the name 
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of thy God” belongs to the hortatory editor of the code. In 22° the 
secondary character of this formula is particularly prominent by the 


way in which it breaks the structure of the sentence. Here also it is | 


irrelevant. What we should expect, if any addition to the simple 
commandment were made, would ‘be, “so that thou defraud thy 
neighbor.” Summing up results again, we read 


Group V. InyuRIES TO ONE’s NEIGHBOR. 
a. Physical Injuries to Man or Beast (Lev. 24”). 


1. A man when he smiteth any human being mortally shall surely 
be put to death: and : 

2. He that smiteth a beast mortally shall make it good, life for life : 
and 

3. A man when he causeth a blemish in his neighbor, as he hath 

done, so shall it be done unto him; breach for breach, eye 

for eye, tooth for tooth; as he hath caused a blemish in 


a human being, so shall it be done to him ; and he that smiteth 
a beast shall make restitution: and he that smiteth a man shall be put 
to death. One judgment shall ye have, like alien, like home-born shall 
it be, for 1 AM YAHWEH, your God. 


? 


b. Injuries to a Neighbor’s Property (Lev. 19"). 


6. Ye shall not steal: and 
7. [Ye shall do no iniquity 7” judgment, in meteyard, in weight, or 
in measure. Just balances, just weights, a just ephah, and a 
Just hin shall ye have.| (19™.) 
8. Ye shall not lie: and 
9. Ye shall not deceive each his neighbor: and 
10. Ye shall not swear by my name to a lie, so that thou profane the 
name of thy God: 1 AM YAHWEH. 


6. Laws against Injustice (Lev. 19 "*).— Closely akin to the 
group of laws that have just been given in regard to injuries to one’s 
neighbor are the laws against taking advantage of inferiors, which 
follow in 19". In one aspect this sort of unfairness is robbery. In 
another aspect it is allied to injustice in legal matters which follows 
in 19%", Accordingly, this little group is in the right logical relation 
at this point in the code. It contains a perfect pentad of laws, 
closed with the formula, “I am Yahweh.” 

Lev. 19%" is a pentad of laws against injustice in legal matters. 
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As such it is an expansion of the thought which underlies the ninth 
commandment of the Decalogue. The latter specifies only the sin of 
false witness, as the most extreme offence against justice, but in prin- 
ciple it is aimed against all forms of injustice, and the cases which it 
involves are here developed. The pentad appears to be in its primi- 
tive form, except that °* and ™ are identical in thought, and it is not 
likely that both are original. Dillmann rejects “Ye shall do no un- 
righteousness in justice,” on account of the use of the second person 
plural, and supposes that it is a gloss taken from 19”, but the code 
passes so freely from singular to plural (cf. "*) that no significance 
can be attached to this fact. A more important indication is to be 
found in the circumstance that " is positive while all the rest of the 
laws of the group are negative in their form. Besides, it is more 
consistent with the regular style of H to put the general precept first 
and the special cases after it. For this reason it is better to reject 
“in righteousness shalt thou judge thy neighbor,” as a gloss. 


Group VI. Laws acainst Injustice (Lev. 19°"). 
a. Towards Dependents (19'*). 


1. Thou shalt not oppress thy fellow: and 

2. Thou shalt not despoil. 

3. The wages of a hired servant shall not stay over night with thee 
until the morning. 

4. Thou shalt not curse the deaf: and 

5. Before the blind thou shalt not put a stumbling block, dut thou 
shalt be afraid of thy God: 1 AM YAHWEH. 


b. In Legal Matters (19'*). 


6. Ye shall not do iniquity in justice. 
. Thou shalt not lift up the face of a poor man: and 
Thou shalt not honor the face of a great man. Jn righteousness 
Shalt thou judge thy neighbor. 
g- Thou shalt not go as a slanderer among thy people. 
10. Thou shalt not stand against the blood of thy fellow: I AM 
YAHWEH. 


om 


7. Laws against Unkindness (Lev. 19 "***).— The tenth com- 
mandment of the Decalogue prohibits covetousness as a typical sin 
of the heart from which outward offences flow. Lev. 19!" follows 
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its analogy by beginning with a law, “Thou shalt not hate thy 
brother in thy heart,” and following this up with a set of laws 
against sinful inward dispositions. The pentad here is complete 
and is closed with the original formula “I am Yahweh.” There are 
no signs of modification in the midst of the section. The words, 
“Ye shall observe my statutes” (v.), do not introduce a new group 
of laws (Dillmann), but are the hortatory conclusion of the preceding 
pentad, and come from the same hand as 18° *” 19”, 

The companion pentad to this one does not seem to be found 
in the verses which immediately follow. The legislation which one 
might expect antecedently in connection with the prohibition of 
an unkindly disposition, would be the prohibition of ill-treating 
the aged or the alien in 19”. These laws have no logical relation 
in their present context, and are regarded by many critics as an 
appendix to the code, but they exhibit the form of H, and are 
ancient in tone, so that it is more natural to regard them as trans- 
pdsed fragments. Both the Book of the Covenant and Deuteronomy 
contain legislation on this subject. 

19” is a command to reverence the aged. The following precept 
against afflicting an alien belongs logically in this connection ; for, like 
the aged, the alien was liable to oppression. The same law stands in 
the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 22”), with the same reason annexed, 
“for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt”; there is, therefore, no 
reason why these laws should be regarded as a late addition by Rp, 
or as a gloss which has crept into the text from Deuteronomy. 
Only the phrases “J “JAR “WS (cf. Ex. 12 Nu. 9 15%) and 
poms san san as> ay oD med ™ (cf Ex. 12 Lev. 
24’ Nu. 9 15”) certainly belong to P. On the other hand, P 
never adds “in your land,” and, in fact, this is foreign to the stand- 
point of his legislation. The prohibition also to afflict a stranger 
tacitly implies that he does not occupy an equal position before the 
law with the native, and is, therefore, more liable to injustice. The 
words of ® are assured for H by Lev. 19", where the same command 
is given in respect to one’s neighbor. 

The hand of the non-priestly hortatory editor is seen in the familiar 
formula, “ but thou shalt be afraid of thy God” (v.™) with the addi- 
tion “I am Yahweh,” which betrays its secondary character by the 
fact that it does not correspond with the natural division of the 
code. 

The formula “I am Yahweh” (v.*) marks the end of a logical 
subdivision, but only three laws have preceded it, to honor the aged, 
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not to afflict a stranger, and, positively, to love him as one’s self. 
That this condition is not original, is proved by the presence of the 
hortatory formula, “ but thou shalt be afraid of thy God” (v.*). 
This phrase is regularly used by the hortatory editor after prohibitions 
of peculiarly reprehensible acts of oppression (Lev. 19" 25" **), 
Its presence makes it possible, that a prohibition of some sort stood 
after 19 at the time when the author of this phrase annotated the 
text, and that the prohibition has since fallen out of the text, leaving 
this warning exhortation in connection with the positive precept to 
honor the aged. What we should expect before the exhortation, 
from the analogy of the other codes, would be commandments not 
to afflict the widow and the fatherless. In the Book of the Covenant 
(Ex. 22”) and in Dt. 24” the widow and the fatherless are com- 
bined with the stranger. Ezek. 22‘ is parallel, even in verbal detail, 
to the legislation of H, but here the widow and the fatherless are 
mentioned in connection with the stranger. Accordingly, it seems 
possible that the original H contained legislation on this subject, to 
which the exhortation of * belongs, and that this has fallen out of 
the text in one of the later recensions. Summing up results, we may 
reconstruct another decad of H as follows: 


Group VII. Laws aGainst UNKINDNESS (Lev. 19"), 
a. In the Disposition (19'"). 


1. Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy heart. 

2. Thou shalt surely rebuke thy neighbor and not bear sin on his 
account. 

3. Thou shalt not take vengeance: and 

4. Thou shalt not bear a grudge against the children of thy kins- 
folk: and 

5. Thou shalt love thy fellow as thyself: I AM YAHWEH; ye 
shall observe my statutes. 


b. Towards the Helpless (19°). 


6. Thou shalt rise up before old age and shalt honor the face of 
an old man. 

7. [Thou shalt not afflict a widow (?).] 

8. [Thou shalt not oppress the fatherless (?)], dut thou shalt be 

afraid of thy God: I am Yahweh. And when there sojourneth 

with you 
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g. An alien in your land ye shall not wrong Aim. As the homeborn 
among you shall the alien be unto you who sojourns with you: and 

10. Thou shalt love him as thyself, for ye were aliens in the land of 
Egypt: 1 AM YAHWEH, your God. 


IV. LEGISLATION OF LEV. 19. 


We have now concluded the legislation of H which is parallel to 
the Decalogue, and in the remaining legislation of Lev. 19 we have 
a collection of precepts which are aimed in the main against heathen 
practices and have the design of keeping Israel separate from the 
nations. 


1. Legislation of Lev. 19'°. — Lev. 19” contains three laws against 
the mingling of dissimilar things. Wellhausen regards this as an 
ancient gloss on the legislation, but the form is that of H, and the 
laws are clearly older than the similar legislation in Dt. 22*”. 

Verses ** have nothing to do with v.” nor with the rest of this 
chapter. Delitzsch (Studien, XII., p. 623) tries indeed to show that 
they are original, but there is general agreement among critics that 
they are a late gloss. If this law belongs to H, it must have stood 
among the chastity laws in Lev. 18, but Knobel’s idea that it is related 
to the foregoing laws by the thought that intercourse of a free man 
with a bond woman is as unnatural as the mixing of two breeds of 
animals, is manifestly absurd. In ordinary cases such concubinage 
was freely permitted. Verses*-” display throughout the diction of P ; 
cf. w) Sax mmp Sx, ows, and the sacrificial formula v.”, with 
Lev. 5%. Wellhausen (Prolegomena, p. 77), Kuenen ( Onderzoek, 
p- 89), Wellhausen (Composition, p. 156), Baentsch (p. 29) regard 
only #2 as added by P, but this is improbable, since v.” has the 
closest relation to the two verses which follow, but none to those 
which precede, and since this verse also shows the style of P; MMSW 
instead of Mx, SW MSSwW BD" (cf. Lev. 15% Nu. 5"). Lev. 
19”, accordingly, is not the original continuation of v.”, but is an 
addition to the code by the priestly editor. As remarked above, 
Lev. 19” contains only three laws. That the group is not complete 
is evident from the fact that the concluding formula is wanting. 
Something has been lost from the end of the original pentad, and 
has carried with it the refrain, “I am Yahweh.” What law, then, 
must originally have followed the prohibition of wearing a garment 
of two kinds of stuff? I find the clue to the solution of this prob- 
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lem in the order of the legislation in Dt. 22"* Verse" reads, 
“Thou shalt not wear a mingled stuff, wool and linen together.” 
Verse }* continues, “Thou shalt make tassels for thee in the four 
corners of thy mantle with which thou coverest thyself.” The two 
precepts are logically connected, the thought being, that, while it is 
not permitted to weave together two kinds of material, tassels may 
be put upon the border of a garment. 

This combination is to my mind suggestive that the section 
Nu. 15”, which has long been recognized as bearing the char- 
acteristic marks of H, once stood after Lev. 19”. This section not 
only displays the diction of H, but has no relation to the context in 
which it stands. It is accompanied with an exhortation every phrase 
of which is peculiar to H ; “go whoring after” (177 20°*), “remem- 
ber and do all my commandments” (184 *®” 20” 22%"), “be holy 
unto your God” (19? 20% 22%). ‘Fhe whole is followed by the 
familiar closing formula of H, “1 am Yahweh, your God, who brought 
you out of the land of Egypt”; and this indicates also that here we 
have a dislocated fragment of the Holiness legislation. (So Dill- 
mann, JVuz., p. 86; Kuenen, Onderzoek, p. 270; Delitzsch, Studien, 
p. 622; Klostermann, ZZ7., 1887, p. 409 ; Horst, p. 35 ; Baentsch, 
p- 9; and others.) 

Baentsch suggests that it must once have stood among the laws 
of Lev. 18-20, but offers no nearer suggestion as to its exact original 
position. Itis provided with the closing formula which shows that v.” 
must once have stood at the end of a pentad, and where could it have 
stood more appropriately than at the end of this defective group 19"? 

Its original connection with the laws against mingling stuffs in gar- 
ments, which is so apparent in Dt. 22”, has been obscured by the 
additions hortatory and otherwise which it has received. At the time 
of its transfer to its present place in Numbers the passage received 
the conventional priestly superscription 15°*, “Speak unto the chil- 
dren of Israel and say unto them.” Probably the words of ™, “And 
they shall put in the fringe of each border a thread of blue,” are 
also a priestly addition, since the thread of blue is not found in the 
Deuteronomic recension of the law and is ignored in the exhortation 
Nu. 15, which speaks only of the fringe ; and since nooN ‘blue’ 
is a word which is frequent in the descriptions of the Tabernacle and 
of the priestly vestments, but is found nowhere else in the Hexa- 
teuch. It is apparently a bit of ritualistic amplification on the part 
of the priestly redactor. The word ons (v.*) is also an unmis- 
takable priestly gloss. 
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Nu. 15°" contains no new legislation, but is merely exhortation 
to observe the previous. legislation. It shows the style of the non- 
priestly hortatory editor, whose work we have seen in Lev. 17-19. 
Whoever wrote this passage missed, it seems to me, the purpose of 
the original legislation. He found there a law, “Thou shalt make a 
fringe in the border of thy garment,” and supposed that it had some 
profound religious significance, whereas, as Dt. 22"* shows, it was 
simply a permission to use as a fringe material which might not be 
woven into the fabric. That religious significance, he supposed, was 
in order that the fringe might remind Israel to keep all the com- 
mandments of Yahweh, and consequently he wrote this exhortation 
embodying his exegesis of the passage. By this additioh the law 
became a purely ceremonial institution, and was no longer appropri- 
ate among the O°ODWi5 of Lev. 17-19, so that it is not surprising 
that the priestly editor should have thought that it would find a more 
appropriate place among the ritual regulations of Numbers, and 
should have transferred it thither. 

The restoration of Nu. 15** to its original connection gives the 
concluding law of the: pentad against mixing things of diverse kinds. 
One law is still lacking to complete the five. It seems to me plausi- 
ble that this law was analogous to the one which stands in Dt. 22°. 
Dt. 22" is made up of a series of extracts from earlier legal docu- 
ments. Verses '* relate to kindness to animals, and with these 
v.-’ are related. Verse® is related to v.*”, which treat of mingling 
dissimilar things. Verse * is foreign to either of these groups of laws, 
but is connected with those in Chapter 21. Without determining 
at this point which is more original, it is evident that there is some 
relation of dependence between the laws of Lev. 19”, Nu. 15%, and 
Dt. 22°, Dt. 22° corresponds with Lev. 19™, except that the 
law is made narrower by the substitution of vineyard for field. Dt. 
22” has probably arisen by misunderstanding of 3°37 of Lev. 19”, 
or else by intentional modification so as to permit the breeding of 
mules (Dillmann). Dt. 22" corresponds exactly with Lev. 19 in 
its thought, and even in the use of the strange word 1WDW. Dt. 
22” corresponds with Nu. 15°. One law still remains in Dt. 22°, 
which treats of interchanging garments by the sexes, and this is 
allied to"™*. It cannot be proved that a law analogous to this ever 
stood in Lev. 19”, but, in view of the correspondence of all the rest 
of the laws of the group, it seems, to say the least, a plausible hypoth- 
esis. Certainly a law against the wearing of garments of the other 
sex would be most appropriate in a group containing laws against 





pentad. 


Lev. 19%: Nu. 15°74. 


2. Thy beasts thou shalt not 
cause to gender in two 
kinds. 

3. Thou shalt not sow thy field 
with two kinds. 


4. A garment of two kinds, a 
“‘shaatnez,” shall not come 
upon thee. 

And Yahweh spake unto Moses 
saying, Speak unto the sons of 
Israel and say unto them, and 

5. They shall make a fringe for 
them in the borders of seir 
garments unto their genera- 
tions and shall put in the fringe 
of each border a thread of blue : 
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the mingling of species and the wearing of garments of mixed 
materials. I now exhibit the hypothetical reconstruction of this 


Group VIII. Laws aGatnst MINGLING DissIMILAR THINGS. 


Dt. 22°" 10. 9. LIF. 


A man’s things shall not be on 
a woman, and a man shall 
not wear a woman’s clothing. 

Thou shalt not plow with a steer 
and an ass together. 


Thou shalt not sow thy vineyard 
with two kinds, lest the whole 
be hallowed, the seed which 
thou sowest and the produce 
of thy vineyard. 

Thou shalt not wear a “shaat- 
nez,”’ wool and linen together. 


Tassels thou mayest make for 
thee in the four borders of 
thy mantle with which thou 
coverest thyself. 


and tt shall be unto you for a fringe, and ye shall see it and 
shall remember all the commandments of Yahweh and ye shall 
do them; and ye shall not go about after your hearts and after 
your eyes, after which ye go a whoring; that ye may remember 
and do all my commandments, and may be holy unto your God; 
I am Yahweh, your God, who have brought you out of the land 
of Egypt to be a God unto you: 1 AM YAHWEH, your God. 


The companion pentad to this, if it ever existed, has been lost 
out of the Holiness legislation, and no vestiges of it remain in other 
contexts in the Pentateuch. That it once existed is possible, but 
what its contents were can only be conjectured. I venture to 
suggest, as this pentad contains laws against the mingling of dis- 
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similar things, and as the following groups are directed against 
heathen practices, that a missing pentad which may have stood 
between these was devoted to prohibiting Israelites from mingling 
with the heathen by marriage, or in other ways, such as we find in 
Ex. 34” Dt. 7%. For this conjecture, however, no proof can be 
given. 

The legislation of Lev. 19%* bears every mark of belonging to H, 
but is not in its right place here. Its contents are not only unrelated 
to the groups of laws on either side of it, but are distinctly cere- 
monial in character. Refraining from eating the fruit of a tree for 
three years and consecrating all the fruit to Yahweh in the fourth 
year, is not a matter of morals, but of cultus, and does not belong 
here, but among the regulations of Lev. 23-25, which treat of the 
sacred seasons, or abstaining from the produce of the land in the 
seventh year, etc. The affinity of these laws with the legislation in 
regard to the sacred seasons in Lev. 23, 25 is very marked. They 
are introduced with the same formula 23” and 257, “when ye come 
into the land,” they connect the worship of God with the harvest in 
the same way as the legislation of H in Lev. 23, 25, they use the 
same word FINISM of the crop (cf. 19” 25°”), they exhibit the same 
sort of allegorical transference of the terms of religion to the realm 
of nature. In 25° the unpruned vine is spoken of as a "I"3, because 
of the analogy between the uncut locks of a man and the untrimmed 
branches of a vine. In 19%, by a similar analogy, the fruit of the 
young tree is spoken of as its mO"D.  Wellhausen says that this 
analogy shows late abstraction. How unreasonable this assertion is, 
is evident from the fact that the institution is recognized as well 
known Dt. 20° 28” Jer. 31°. What the analogy really proves is the 
high antiquity. of the institutions of circumcision and of the nazirite 
which made it possible for names taken from them to be transferred 
to trees and vines (cf. Dillmann, p. 556). 

These laws in Lev. 19”* form the natural transition from the legis- 
lation in regard to the sacred seasons which fall within the year to 
the sabbatical seventh year. Here the period of rest applies to only 
a portion of the harvest, and the year of consecration to Yahweh is 
the fourth, and thus comes oftener than the sabbatical year, which 
affects the entire harvest. Finally, only a pentad of laws is found in 
Lev. 2577" so that this group seems to be needed to complete 
‘the decad on the sacred years at the beginning of Lev. 25. 

In one respect this little section seems to be incomplete ; it does 
not tell us what is to be done with the consecrated produce of fruit 
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trees in the fourth year. We are told simply, “In the fourth year 
all its fruit shall be a holy thing of praise unto Yahweh.” Some law 
on this subject may have stood in this connection, particularly as the 
group now contains only four laws. It is impossible to say with 
certainty what was the use to which the consecrated fruit was put, 
but perhaps we are justified in inferring from the analogy of Lev, 
23” and 25, that the fruit of the fourth year was to be left for the 
poor and the alien. In Dt. 14™ the tithe “at the end of every three 
years” is to be laid up for the Levite, the alien, the fathetless, and 
the widow. It is noteworthy, also, that this law of Dt. 14” stands 
immediately before the law of the sabbatical year in Dt. 15. This 
favors the theory just advanced as to its original place in the Holli- 
ness-Code. 


2. Legislation in Regard to Clean and Unclean Meats (Lev. 11'* 
4-47) _— Lev. 19”, “ Ye shall not eat anything with the blood,” cannot 
be original, since H has already treated of this subject in Lev. 17'°™, 
It may be a gloss that has come in at this point through association 
of thought with the interpolated laws in regard to eating fruit which 
immediately precede; or, as seems to be more probable, it is a 
textual corruption of another law in regard to food. No reason 
appears why the laws in regard to eating the fruit of trees should 
have been inserted at this point unless there was something in regard 
to eating already in the text, some such law as is now found in 19”. 

This consideration becomes more striking when we observe that 
Lev. 20” exhorts to separating between the clean beasts and the un- 
clean. Lev. 20 adheres closely to the legislation which precedes it, 
and the presence of such an exhortation creates the strong probability 
that some legislation in regard to animals which might be eaten and 
which might not be eaten stood originally in H. (cf. Wellhausen, 

* Composition, p. 158; Dillmann, 2x.-Zev., p. 563). 

It seems possible that the code of clean and unclean meats once 
stood at about this point in Lev. 19, because in Lev. 20 the exhorta- 
tion to keep this law is followed by an exhortation to keep the law 
against necromancers and wizards, which stands in 19°". Moreover, 
20” views abstinence from unclean meats as a means of separating 
Israel from the heathen, and 19” is followed by a set of laws against 
specifically heathen practices. Accordingly, it is likely that 19” pre- 
serves the relics of the beginning of the legislation in regard to clean 
and unclean beasts. : 

The main result of a prohibition of certain foods, perhaps its main 
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reason, was to separate Israel from the nations round about ; and it 
is natural, therefore, that laws of this sort should have stood in con- 
nection with other laws against conformity to the heathen. As a 
badge of nationality, as belonging to the duties of every-day life, and 
as not connected in any way with the sacred calendar, these regula- 
tions found an appropriate place here in the first half of the code. 
Dietary laws are similar to the laws in regard to slaughter, which also 
stand in this collection, rather than among the ceremonial regulations 
proper. To the legislator they seemed so fundamental as to be 
worthy of being pft alongside of the groups that amplify the 
Decalogue. 

The missing legislation in regard to food, which must at’ one time 
have stood in Lev. rg in connection with the laws against heathen 
customs, is found in Lev. 11. The subscription of this code corre- 
sponds verbally with the exhortation of Lev. 20”" : “ Make not your 
souls loathsome” (11 20”); “Ye shall be holy, for I am holy” 
(21* 20%) ; “To defile oneself ” (11 20”). Lev. 11 alludes to the 
election of Israel in the same way as 20”*. It is probable, therefore, 
that the legislation which 20” contemplates is the same legislation 
which is closed by 11%. 

Every phrase of 11“ is characteristic of H over against P, so 
that there can be no doubt that this subscription has been drawn 
from the original form of H; but the subscription has been written 
in view of preceding legislation, and, consequently, it is probable 
that some, at least, of the legislation of Lev. 11 belongs to H. 
Lev. 20” speaks of clean and unclean beasts, of clean and unclean 
fowl, and of creeping things, but does not give the criteria by which 
these are to be distinguished. Lev. 11 gives the criteria and, there- 
fore, furnishes precisely the model which Lev. 20” presupposes. 

A further reason for thinking that original legislation of H precedes 
the subscription of Lev. 11% is found in the fact that in Lev. 11 it - 
is evident that an older code has been combined with P. The peculiar 
double superscription 11! and the second subscription 11% indicate 
that the compiler of ‘Leviticus has used a special source. Moreover, 
Wellhausen has shown (Composition, p. 155) that the older strata 
may be discriminated from the later priestly addition v.*®. ‘This 
treats of éouching unclean beasts, and of the ceremonial purifications 
which must follow, and is thus foreign to the subject of the chapter, 
which is the eaéing of unclean creatures. It is ignored by the sub- 
scription 11“, and by the exhortation 20 ; no trace of it is found 
in the doublet of this code Dt. 14; it exhibits throughout the casu- 
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istic style and spirit of P. It is, therefore, recognized generally to 
be a late priestly interpolation between 117°™¢*. That Wurster 
should assign it to H is incomprehensible. 

If, now, an older and simpler code has been enlarged in the spirit 
of P, what is more probable than that this older code is H, which, 
as we have seen, has been enlarged in precisely the same way in 
Lev. 17-19? ‘That the code was H is recognized by Klostermann 
(p- 409), Kuenen (Onderzoek, p. 270), Horst (p. 34), Riehm 
(Zinl., p. 194), Dillmann (£x.-Zev., p. 480), Delitzsch (ZKW., 
1880, p. 622 f.), Kayser (PTZ. 1881, p. 650), Driver (Leviticus). 
I conclude, therefore, that in Lev. 117%“ another group of H has 
been preserved, which has been transferred from its original place 
after 19” in the same manner as Lev. 24%” and Nu. 15”! have 
been moved out of their original connection. 

Space will not permit me to discuss here in full the analysis of 
Lev. 1x in comparison with Dt. 14°”, but for the sake of complete- 
ness I indicate the main results of an analysis. A decad of laws of 
H underlies Lev. 11 and Dt. 14, the enactments of which were as 
follows: (1) a general prohibition of eating any sort of unclean beast 
(Dt. 14°), (2) a permission of certain quadrupeds (Lev. 11°* Dt. 
14**), (3) a prohibition of certain quadrupeds (Lev. 11*7 Dt. 147*), 
(4) a permission of certain aquatic animals (Lev. 11° Dt. 14°), 
(5) a prohibition of all other aquatic animals (Lev. 11 Dt. 14”), 
(6) a permission to eat clean birds (Dt. 14"), (7) an enumeration 
of unclean birds which may not be eaten (Lev. 11°" Dt. 14%"), 
(8) a general prohibition of insects (Lev. 11” Dt. 14"), (9) an ex- 
ception in favor of certain kinds of locusts (Lev. 117° Dt. 14”), 
(10) a prohibition of all wingless creeping things (Lev. 11). The 
results of the analysis and the relation of the two recensions are 
exhibited in the following translation. 


Group IX. CLEAN AND UNCLEAN Meats (Lev. 19% 11° “#7 
Dt. 14°”). 


a. Land Quadrupeds, Fish, and Amphibians. 


1. Ye shall not eat wits the blood ‘Thou shalt not eat any abomina- 
(19%). And Yahweh spake tion. 
unto Moses and Aaron, say- 
ing: Speak unto the sons of 
Israel, saying: 
2. These are the diving things These are the beasts which ye 
which ye may eat of all may eat, the ox, the sheep, and 














beasts which are upon the 
earth: 


every one which parteth 
the hoof and is cloven- 
footed, chewing the cud 
among the beasts, it ye 
may eat. 
3. Only these ye shall not eat of 
those which chew the cud 
and of those which part the 
hoof: the camel because it 
cheweth the cud but part- 
eth not the hoof, it is un- 
clean unto you; and the 
badger, because it cheweth 
the cud but parteth not the 
hoof, it is unclean unto you, 
and the hare, because it 
cheweth the cud but part- 
eth not the hoof, it is un- 
clean unto you; and the 
swine, because it parteth 
the hoof and is cloven- 
footed but doth not chew 
the cud, it is unclean unto 
you. 
Of their flesh ye shall not eat and their 


carcasses ye shall not touch; they 
are unclean unto you. 

4. And these ye may eat of all 
that are in the waters; 
everything that hath fins 
and scales in the waters, in 
the seas, and in the rivers, them 

ye may eat. 

.5- And everything which hath 
not fins and scales in the 
waters, and in the rivers, of 
everything that swarmeth in the 
waters, and of every living thing 

which is in the waters, loath- 
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the goat, the hart, the gazelle, 
the stag, and the wild goat, the 
pygarg, and the antelope, and 
the chamois, and every beast 
which parteth the hoof and 
hath the foot cloven in two, 
chewing the cud among the 
beasts, it ye may eat. 

Only these ye shall not eat of 
those which chew the cud, and 
of those which part the cloven 
hoof: the camel, and the hare, 
and the badger because they 
chew the cud but part not the 
hoof, they are unclean unto 
you ; 


and the swine because it parteth 
the hoof but cheweth no cud, 
it is unclean unto you. 


Of their flesh ye shall not eat and their 
carcasses ye shall not touch. 


And these ye may eat of all that 
are in the waters: everything 
that hath fins and scales ye 
may eat. 


And everything which hath not 
fins and scales ye shall not 
eat ; it is unclean unto you. 


TEES TEESE ened FO RT OTE Te ? 









some are they unto you, and 
they shall be loathsome unto you. 
Of their flesh ye shall not eat 
and their carcasses ye shall 
loathe. Everything which has 
not fins and scales in the waters 
loathsome ts it-unto you. 
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b. Birds, Insects, and Vermin. 


7. And these ye shail loathe of the 


winged things shall not be 
eaten they are loathsome; the 
eagle, and the gier, and the 
ospray, and the kite, and 
the falcon after its kind, 
every raven after its kind, 
and the ostrich, and the 
tahmas, and the seamew, 
and the hawk after its kind, 
and the little owl, and the 
cormorant, and the great 
owl, and the swan, and the 
pelican, and the vulture, 
and the stork, the ibis after 
its kind, and the hoopoe, 
and the bat. 


8. Every winged creeping thing 


that goeth upon all four, \oath- 
some is it unto you. 


9. Except these ye may eat of 


all the winged creeping 
things which go upon all four 
which have shanks above 
their feet to spring with 
them upon the earth, these 
of them ye may eat: the 
locust after its kind, and 
the great locust after its 
kind, and the locust after 
its kind, and the little 
locust after its kind. And 


Every clean bird ye may eat. 
And these are the ones which ye 


shall not eat; the eagle, and 
the gier, and the ospray, and 
the raah, and the falcon, 
and the kite after its kind, 
every raven after its kind, and 
the ostrich, and the tahmas, 
and the seamew, and the hawk 
after its kind, and the little 
owl, and the great owl, and 
the swan, and the pelican, and 
the vulture, and the cormo- 
rant, and the stork, the ibis 
after its kind, and the hoopoe, 
and the bat. 


And every winged creeping thing 


unclean is it unto you, it shall 
not be eaten. 


Every clean winged thing ye may 


eat. 
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every winged creeping thing 

which has four feet, loathsome 

ts it unto you. 

(Verses * belong wholly to P). 

1o. And every crawling thing which crawleth upon the face of the 
earth is loathsome, it shall not be eaten. Lverything which goeth 
upon the belly, and everything which goeth upon all four, besides everything 
which hath many feet, namely, the crawling things which crawl upon the 
earth, ye shall not eat, for they are loathsome. Make not yourselves 
loathsome with any crawling thing that crawleth, and defile 
not yourselves that ye should be defiled with them, for I am 
Yahweh, your God; and ye shall hallow yourselves and shall 
be holy, for Iam holy. And ye shall not defile yourselves 
with any crawling thing that creepeth upon the earth, for 
I AM YAHWEH, who have brought you up out of the land of 
Egypt to be a God unto you, and ye shall be holy, for I am holy. 
This is the law of the beast and of the winged thing, and of every soul of 
living thing that creepeth in the water, and of every soul that crawleth 
upon the earth; to separate between the clean beast and the unclean, and 
between the living thing that may be eaten and the living thing that may 
not be eaten. 


3. Laws against Heathen Practices (Lev. 19%**'). Having given 
the laws of food which separate Israel most widely from its heathen 
neighbors, H proceeded to enumerate other particulars in which 
Israel should be different from the heathen. The first pentad is 
complete, namely, 19%: *: 7% WVerse* can be regarded as 
containing but a single law, since there is not sufficient difference 
between cutting the hair and cutting the beard to suppose the legis- 
lator intended that they should be regarded as separate precepts. 
In 21° making bald the head and cutting the edge of the beard are 
in like manner combined in a single law. 

The second pentad of the group has suffered mutilation. Verse ®, 
“Ye shall observe my sabbaths and reverence my sanctuary: I am 
Yahweh,” is parallel in part to 19° and in whole to 26%. It even 
carries with it the closing formula of the pentad 26%. We have seen 
already that these two laws are in their original place in the pentad 
26", and in their right place in the code at 19%. In this connection 
they are irrelevant and cannot be original. Dillmann’s theory that 
they have been drawn from a P recension of H, while the doublets 
have been drawn from a J recension, is destitute of evidence and is 
improbable, since these laws break the continuity of the code and, 
therefore, are more likely to be a gloss. This paragraph of the code 
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is directed against the introduction of heathen practices into religion. 
Verse ™ prohibits prostitution in the service of religion. If it referred 
to prostitution in general, it should have stood among the laws of 
Lev. 18. Verse *"* treats of consulting necromancers, and *” of inquir- 
ing of wizards. These three laws belong logically together, and fol- 
low naturally after the preceding pentad. The last bears the refrain 
which marks the end of a pentad. Accordingly, it is probable that 
the two laws which now stand in v.” have been substituted in the 
place of two others in much the same way in which 19>” has been 
substituted in the place of 24%. The original laws may have dis- 
cussed the subject of religious prostitution more fully, and were left 
out by a later editor, either intentionally or through accident. 

Perhaps we find a hint, what the missing laws were about, in Dt. 
23". Dt. 23 is a series of disconnected clippings from various an- 
tique sources, and this little paragraph is wholly unrelated to its 
context. ™* contains a law against religious prostitution, which is 
parallel to Lev. 19”. It is followed by two kindred laws, and ®, 
which may well have stood also after Lev. 19”. It is possible that 
these laws in Dt. were drawn from H before it came into the hands 
of the non-priestly hortatory editor. 

The exhortation which accompanies Lev. 19” is probably second- 
ary. The idea of the sanctity of the land, and of sin as a profana- 
tion of the holy territory, is characteristic of the hortatory editor 
(cf. 188 20” 26%). With this exception there is no evidence of 
interpolation in this group of laws. Summing up results, I suggest 
the following reading, — 


Group X. AGAINsT ImrraTioN oF HEATHEN Customs (Lev. 19%*). 


a. In Secular Life (19%). 


Oy ee ae nie te pe ee 


1. Ye shall not use enchanitments and 
2. Ye shall not practice augury. 
3. Ye shall not round the edge of your hair, and thou shalt not mar 
the edge of thy beard: and 
4. A cutting for a dead person ye shall not make in your flesh: 
and 
. Tattooed writing ye shall not put upon you: I AM YAHWEH. 
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b. In Religion. 
Lev. 19751, Dt. 23%". 

6. Profane not thy daughter to There shall not be a temple- 
make her a harlot, 4st the harlot of the daughters of 
land fall to whoredom and Israel : 
the land become full of 


lewdness. 
7. (v. gloss. See 19° 26°). And there shall not be a temple- 
- devotee of the sons of Israel. 
8. Thou shalt not bring the hire of 


a harlot or the wages ef a dog 
into the house of Yahweh, thy 
God, for any vow, for even 
both of them are the abomina- 
tion of Yahweh, thy God. 

g. Turn ye not unto the necromancers: and 

10.’ Unto the wizards seek ye not for defilement with them: I AM 

YAHWEH your God. 


The original position of the detached laws in Lev. 19* has already 
been discussed in connection with Lev. 19" and 19". V.***" is the 
closing exhortation of the first main division of the Holiness Code, 
that is, the moral and social regulations. It comes from the same 
hand as the secondary exhortations in 18° *” 194 225 258% We 
thus reach the conclusion that the first half of the Holiness Code 
Lev. "” contained originally ten groups of ten laws each. This con- 
clusion encourages us to believe that, at least in its main points, our 
hypothesis of the structure of the minor divisions of this code is 
correct. 
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Is there a Native Metaphysical Element in 
the New Testament? 


PROF. HENRY S. NASH. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HE relation between metaphysics and the New Testament is 

frequently referred to by those New Testament scholars of our 
time who stand either on or near the conservative wing. Commonly 
the reference is made in order to get the opportunity to affirm that 
the metaphysical process has no footing within Revelation. Since the 
days when Hegel lorded it over the Bible, the wheel has come 
full circle. Metaphysic, in the traditional acceptance of the term, 
has nowadays few who are so low as to do her reverence. It is a 
very safe thing to deny that metaphysic can claim the ownership 
of any part of Scripture. Nobody whose favor counts for much will 
be offended by it; and great numbers of pious Christian folk are 
sure to be pleased. It would, then, seem to be worth while to take 
the risk of appearing to go afield from the track of work proper to 
the Society, if there is a chance that one may thereby somewhat 
clear his own mind touching a matter that is wrapped in a pretty 
thick mist. : 

I beg leave to narrow the field which this paper undertakes to 
cover, by putting out of question the self-consciousness of Christ, 
and confining myself to a study of the process of apostolic reasoning 
about Christ. One excuse is that, the subject being so broad even: 
when most rigidly fenced in, I shall, at best, have difficulty in avoid- 
ing the charge of presumption for taking it up within such constricted 
time-limits. Another and even stronger excuse is that the apostolic 
consciousness offers us a better chance of coming at the question. 
The Person of Christ was, for the men of the New Testament, a 
sovereign fact, central for feeling, and the source of all permanent 
co-ordination in experience. In their relation to the supreme historic 
material which the life of the Savior offered to the reasoning faculties 
within them, they stood, so far as logic is concerned, upon ground 
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practically the same with that under the feet of the Greeks, who as 
truly founded philosophy for all time as the New Testament men 
gave us a book of witness for all time. Their position was radically 
different from that of the Master himself. He was subjective to 
himself, but for them He was a Fact in the objective order. He 
was both an inspiration and a problem to them. As the Greek stood 
before the objective cosmos, so stood they here. As Greek philoso- 
phy began “in wonder,” that is, in mental difficulty which at last 
opened into admiration, so did their ultimate view of life begin ; for 
the supreme event in their Lord’s life, His death, set up a problem 
that had to be constantly thought upon. Therefore, in studying the 
way in which their mind went to work upon this one Fact that con- 
stituted for them the marrow of all fact, we may fairly hope to see 
in clearest light their likeness and unlikeness to the Greek mind as 
it played in free speculation around the facts constituting their world. 

Of course the question touching the presence of metaphysical 
elements within apostolic consciousness should be an entirely open 
question even to the devoutly conservative Bible-reader. The philo- 
sophic consciousness is a legitimate type of human consciousness ; 
and, as far as the abstract theory of inspiration goes, inspired meta- 
physics is no more impossible than an inspiration working through 
other forms of human faculty. The critical and the dogmatical mind 
should find it easy to agree that we are dealing altogether with a 
matter of fact. 

Inasmuch as metaphysic has played so vast a part in the making 
or marring of the church’s fortunes ; seeing, too, that its roots go so 
deep into the whole past of Christianity ; we have good theoretical 
ground for demanding of ourselves some knowledge of the history 
of metaphysic in the church before we venture to seriously discuss 
the question whether there is any native metaphysic in the New Tes- 
tament. We have also good personal grounds. If exegesis teaches 
us anything, it teaches us to beware of the personal equation. Now 
there are two forms of the personal equation. There is the personal 
equation, strictly so-called, that is due to a man’s individual tempera- 
ment and up-bringing. He finds out what it is through careful study 
of his own mental methods, especially through the comparative study 
of his present state of mind with his past states of mind, by the aid of 
an exact memory, or, if he does not possess that, his note-books. 
Then, there is the form which may be called generic. A man shares 
a certain habit of mind universal in his day, and must therefore be 
on guard against himself, lest he construe the phenomena of. the 
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past altogether according to his habit. To find out this form of the 
personal equation, he must go to the history of that part of the race 
to which he belongs. In like fashion, when dealing with the question 
before us, one must know what his full personal equation is. And, 
in order to get that knowledge, he must consult the history of meta- 
physic in the church. 

The first period in the history is the apostolic age out of which 
the New Testament issued. But as the mental processes within this 
period are the very matter in question, at this stage of the discussion 
it must be passed by. The second period begins with the sub- 
apostolic age, and has its climax in the great theological debates 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. ‘The New Testament material 
was shaped in the mould of Greek thought. The whole intellectual 
apparatus of the Empire had been fashioned in the Greek workshop. 
All the concepts and terms of metaphysic had brought from that 
quarter both their shape and color. When one speaks of the 
evangelic material being put into this mould, he appears to assume 
the point in debate, namely, that there is a marked difference of 
some kind or other between the matter and the form. But this is 
not true. The real point in issue is the presence or absence of the 
metaphysical quality as regards the native processes of the apostolic 
reason. How far concepts and impressions which show themselves 
by their complexion to be Greek by origin effected lodgment within 
the New Testament, is no essential part of the question. We are 
concerned with the psychology of exegesis. It is the native and 
inherent motion of the evangelic consciousness that we are after. 
When, therefore, a man says that the evangelic material was cast 
in the mould of Greek metaphysic, he assumes nothing relating to 
the real question. He does recognize the plain fact that the whole 
core of the New Testament comes from experience of a kind most 
unlike the experience out of which Greek philosophy was born. But 
while Greek metaphysic was at that time the only metaphysic known, 
it is not the only metaphysic possible. Metaphysic as an element 
in the total process of reason, not metaphysic as a temporarily com- 
plete organism of ideas, is the subject in hand. Inasmuch, however, 
as Greek philosophy was, for the Empire, the only conceivable phi- 
losophy, it was a most momentous step in the history of Christianity 
when the evangelic consciousness entered into an alliance with it. 

The third period is the medizval establishment of religion. Chris- 
tianity, Occidental Christianity, is taken as 2 postulate by every one 
who has problems. The defeat of the Empire by the Papacy shows 
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how complete the establishment was in practical affairs. Scholasti- 
cism manifests its completeness in the region of the mind. The 
young and vigorous reason of the rising nations must be exercised. 
It therefore takes its constitutional, and even plunges into the sea for | 
a swim. But it is at no time out of sight of its tutor, the authority of 

the church. When Occam sums up the nominalistic and sceptical 

movement by affirming that nothing which is dear to theology can be 

proved by philosophy, he escapes the deadly undertow, and is hauled 

safely ashore by the long line of authority. Finally, the establish- 

ment of Christianity in the province of the imagination is manifested 

by Dante. So that, in every way, the Church’s grip upon the essen- 

tials of experience was for many centuries an apparent finality. 

Herewith went the complete absence of the critical spirit. And, 

lacking that, things of most diverse complexion could be made to 

look alike. Aristotelianism and prophetism were inextricably con- 

fused. 

» ‘The fourth period is the beginning of disestablishment. The real 

causes were manifold, and we need not note them. But the causes 

which were real, and at the same time in conscious connection with 

history, so that, by a broad use of terms, they can be called literary 

causes, were but two. One of them was the development of the 

dogma of the Bible. This was a totally new thing in the world. 

There had been no antithesis of Church and Bible in the times when 

Judaism was making monotheism a faith for the common people ; nor 

in the times when Christianity was conquering the Mediterranean 

world. But now the dogma of pure Scripture versus tradition be- 

comes regnant through the Reformation. The other literary cause 

was the development of the dogma relative to a classic antiquity. 

Just as the pure essence of Scripture was demanded on the religious 

side, so here was the pure essence of wisdom and beauty demanded. 

The Reformation and the Renaissance together gave a mortal wound 
to the existing forms of tradition, that is to say, to the forces spiritual 
and mental which bind one age to its immediate predecessors. 

Thereby a great critical process was necessitated. But metaphysic 
was still in the saddle. Luther discrowned Aristotle, but Melanchthon 
recrowned him. The evangelic consciousness and the metaphysical 
process, more or less after the Greek style, were still confused. 

The fifth period is the eighteenth century. The disestablishment 
of Occidental Christianity was now complete. The Christian view of 
the universe can no longer put its head on the pillow of a postulate. 
There is a war to the knife between the accepted forms of religion on 
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one side and reason on the other. Consciousness, under the guise of 
common sense, would fain make a complete breach with its past. 
Both metaphysic and the Bible go by the board. 

The last period is made by the movement begun in our own cen- 
tury. The ideal is constructive scholarship. The creed is the histori- 
cal spirit, whose motto is neither to adore the past nor revile it, but 
to restore to it that full capacity of speech which the medizval man 
and the eighteenth century man had, in their different ways, taken 
from it ; so that the past may retain its own individuality. Germany, 
of course, is the one country to be closely considered within the 
present stadium of the last epoch. Now Germany began the century 
with a tremendous metaphysical revival. Positive philosophy, self- 
centred and self-supporting like the Greek philosophy, was now in 
the field for the first time in the history of Christianity ; and not only 
in the field, but master of it. The Bible, too, or at least the New 
Testament, was restored to intellectual favor. Not, however, in its 
own right, but as the protégé of philosophy. 

Trendelenburg says that after Hegelianism had run its course, 
Germany was like a man who has been on a long debauch, and 
wakes up with a hideous headache and a disposition to take the 
vow of total abstinence. The law of reaction brought metaphysic 
into disrepute. Meanwhile another great cause had been at work. 
All the forces going under the name of science had conspired to 
make the visible order of things immensely interesting and sugges- 
tive. The mind thinking in time and space found itself quite able 
to keep house alone. This practical autonomy of science joined 
with the recoil from the intellectual insolence of Hegelianism to 
bring metaphysic into disrepute. Moreover, the Protestant religion 
in Germany seemed to be in a bad way. Its force was broken. The 
Roman Catholic Church was on the aggressive. One sore need 
of German Protestantism was undoubtedly a lessening of the space 
between the professor’s chair and the preacher’s pulpit, in order that 
the mind and the heart should move together. Round all these 
forces, itself a tinge of the sky rather than a positive force, was the 
tendency called agnosticism, by which we are unconsciously affected 
more than we can know. And coming up from below was the social 
question, imperiously calling for a kind of religion that should help 
to create a new form of social will, and taxing speculation as a luxury. 
The result of all these things in Germany has been an emphatic sepa- 
ration of metaphysic and metaphysical dogma from religion. 

If, then, we take the course of German thought as being largely 
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typical and representative, we know what is our personal equation, 
in the largest sense of the phrase. The object of exegesis is not 
attained until we have, through the study of documents, determined 
the dominant habit of mind displayed in the documents. In order 
that we may not color the documents with our own thought, we must 
be sure what is our own habit of mind. And the very fact that, 
thanks to our emancipation from a large mass of medizval dogma, 
and to the growing passion for social regeneration, we are being 
brought closer to an elective affinity with the prophetical mood of 
the Old Testament— which must ever be the best key to the exe- 
getical psychology of the New Testament—should make us over- 
cautious, if anything, in giving our existing habit of mind free swing. 

One thing passes without debate. There is a vast potential differ- 
ence between a mind which, like the contemporary mind, protests 
against metaphysic and metaphysical dogma, and the New Testa- 
ment mind, which possibly had no metaphysic. We have freed our 
minds at large cost of mental suffering, either to ourselves or our 
spiritual ancestors. A space of time, nearly two thousand years broad, 
lies between us and the New Testament. During nearly the whole 
of it, an elaborated metaphysic was living with religion in a marriage 
relation considered lawful and almost sacramental. A toilsome criti- 
cal process, negative and positive, has brought the contemporary 
scholar to his conscious discrimination between metaphysic and 
religion, and his protest against confusing them. 

But the New Testament mind had gone through no such process. 
The history behind it was a record not, first, of metaphysic and 
religion entangled, and then of the critical disentangling, but the 
record of a protest against idolatry, against the confusion between 
God and the visible world. And although, by the nature of the case, 
there was a deep difference between the theology of such a move- 
ment and the Greek metaphysic, growing up as it did in the soil 
of a religion that practically identified God and the universe, yet it 
would be a grave error to identify our case with that of the New 
Testament man; much the same error, indeed, as that committed 
by those early students of the history of philosophy who called the 
Greek philosophers of the Ionic period materialists. The question 
of materialism was impossible at that time. Thales and those just 
after him were neither materialists nor idealists, but both together. 
I would not press this parallel very far, but I think it has something 
in it. The average New Testament man most assuredly had no 
metaphysic in the explicit sense ; his mind was wholly religious and 
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in an intensely practical way. We have finally gotten rid, in a 
measure, of the intermeddling of metaphysic with religion. Are the 
two cases identical? Is there not enough difference, at any rate, to 
make us pause and ask what the terms mean when a man says, 
‘There is no metaphysic in the New Testament; it is a book of 
religion’? That and similar sayings have a wide spread nowadays. 
Emotionally, we are altogether in sympathy with them. But are we 
not in danger of offending against the laws of a sound historical 
exegesis, which bids us make clear not only the conscious bent of a 
certain organism of ideas, but also its more or less unconscious rela- 
tion to all its antecedents and to its total environment ? 

I pass to the positive side of this paper by saying again that the 
study of the prophetic mind as we see it in the Old Testament is 
the necessary key. to the exegetical psychology of the New. And in 
the study of the prophetic mind, it cannot be too emphatically said 
that its psychology is the psychology of poetry. Upon the dogmatic 
questions touching the peculiar place of Israel in history and the 
nature of the Divine purpose to which it was due there is no need 
of touching. We are concerned with the purely human aspect of 
prophecy, and that is, mentally and emotionally, a part of the human 
mood named poetical. There is no better definition or description of 
the nature of poetry than Milton’s “ simple, sensuous, impassioned.” 
Each term applies as closely to prophecy as to poetry. (1) It is 
simple. Amos and Isaiah are illustrations. Prophecy and poetry 
both deal with totals. They can leave nothing unfinished. No ends 
hanging loose. If they analyze, it must be in the background. If 
they deal with the process, upon which alone science exhausts her 
attention, it must be as a process within a realized total, not as a 
thing by itself. The totals may be complicated internally, but all is 
thought together and fused. (2) It is sensuous. As in Dante, 
thought clothes itself with light. To use metaphysical terms, the 
idea and the phenomenon are coherent, the idea does not dwell apart. 
To use Wordsworth’s phrase in speaking of poetry, the intellect of 
prophetism is a “ feeling intellect.” I do not need to illustrate, 
examples will spring up in the mind of every one. (3) It is impas- 
sioned. All real thought has will in it, but the thought of the poet 
and prophet is alive with will. Coleridge’s saying, that “the antithe- 
sis to poetry is not prose but science,” is in point. Science, in pro- 
portion to its virtue, is a careful observer of details and collector of 
data, being slow footed when it comes to synthesis. In the Life 
of Charles Darwin — the ideal of a scientific man— it is said that 
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perhaps the most notable thing about him was that his eye was 
always open for “exceptions” to his own hypotheses. And Hum- 
boldt said in effect that no student of languages was worthy of the 
name unless he expected to meet phenomena which criticised and 
even contradicted his theory. This is the scientist. The great poet, 
the real prophet, are on the other side. They do not look for 
exceptions. They are impassioned, on fire with will. Imagination 
must dominate matter. Hence the common characteristic of the 
three kinds of poetry after the grand style — epic, lyric, and dramatic 
— is that, in their different ways, they deal with completed subjects ; 
and this seems to be practically all that is worth while in the famous 
theory about the “nities.” Hence, again, the truth of Aristotle’s 
saying about the drama, that it is more intense, that is, more purpose- 
ful, than history. History, as we see it, is largely slag. There is no 
end of material whose place in a moral plan of the universe the cool 
understanding is unable to see. The prophet and the poet on the 
contrary have no slag. Dante has a hell, but it is the negative aspect 
of triumphant justice. When the prophet wrote history, he wrote it 
in the light of the eternal and so as a drama. History, for him, was 
all réXos, all aim. His view of the universe was in no sense descrip- 
tive, it was altogether eschatologic. Prophecy was impassioned, 
morally impassioned, to the last degree. 

Possibly, what has been said is enough to justify the provisional 
conclusion that the antithesis between the prophetic mood and the 
metaphysical mood is a very imperfect one, and readily gives ground 
when hard pressed. To the very real differences between the two 
moods as they were specialized in Greece and Israel I shall soon 
pass, but it is much to the point just here to see that the complete 
antithesis is not between prophetism and metaphysic, but between 
prophetism and science. Science is descriptive. The és makes up 
her field of vision. The scientist seeks either to banish final causes, 
or to keep them under lock and key. The prophet has no second 
causes, and he is altogether eschatologic ; the ought-to-be fills his 
eye. And the metaphysician— if we speak not of systems but of 
intellectual temperament — is, as regards many things, on the proph- 
.et’s side. For the one aim of metaphysic is unity. To see the 
lines of suggestion that issue from widely separated departments of 
experience running toward a common goal, to view the outer and 
inner worlds in their unity —this or nothing is the reason for the 
metaphysician’s existence. Hence the profound significance of 
Kant’s demonstration that the metaphysical view of the world, in 
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order to maintain its unitary position, must pass into and base itself 
upon the moral. He merely laid bare to logic what had been hap- 
pening all the time in fact. The metaphysical mood, as a mood, is, 
in some essential things, very closely allied to the prophetic mood. 

But when Greek philosophy as a reasoned view of the universe — an 
organism of ideas logically co-ordinated — is put alongside prophet- 
ism, the result is mainly a contrast. (1) The dominant faculty in 
Greek metaphysic is the intellect. Feeling had a small part, nor did 
it find official welcome from philosophy until modern times. The will, 
too, which goes so closely with feeling, was mostly neglected, Aristotle’s 
treatment of it being almost isolated. The prophetic mood, on the 
contrary, was one where thought and feeling were blended ; but, if 
either had the upper hand, it was feeling. Greek metaphysic is here 
on the side of science ; indeed, Greek philosophy never clearly dis- 
tinguished between itself and science. Hence, it never dreamed of 
the necessity of building the rational upon the ethical. Its ideal 
was reason, pure, self-interpreting intelligence. Its canon was logic. 
The prophet, on the contrary, to use St. Paul’s words (Gal. 4°), built 
his knowledge of himself upon God’s knowledge of him. His canon 
was inspiration. And if Socrates had questioned the Hebrew proph- 
ets as he questioned the Athenian poets, he would probably have 
condemned them on the same ground, “That they wrote fine things 
but couldn’t tell how.” The master word, the only word, of the 
ancient philosopher was knowledge. The master word of the prophet 
was faith. Naturally, the philosopher could in some measure let his 
mind play free, while the prophet was wholly dogmatic. 

(2) Greek philosophy was the affair of the individual. It was not 
possible to philosophize until the toilsome work of building the state 
had been fairly finished. Then within its shelter the free individual, 
making use of a leisure that was both economic and political, and 
feeling the point of problems which his forefathers, immersed in 
practical affairs, could not feel, began to ask for the what and whence 
and why. The prophet also was an individual in a very deep sense. 
But while the statesmen of Israel and Judah no doubt frequently 
discussed the question whether it was possible for such an individual 
to take part in public affairs, — Amaziah, for instance, said of Amos,. 
“The land is not able to bear all his words,” — the prophets them- 
selves never discussed or even started the question ; while for Greek 
thinkers it was a standing question whether the philosopher must not 
be an iiwrys. The prophet was an impassioned patriot. He was 











not a cosmopolite. The one home of his heart was Palestine. He — 
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was a statesman, and if not a statesman, then a church builder, as 
Isaiah by his doctrine of the Remnant. If he had any speculation, 
his main desire was to transmute it speedily into action. The social 
will was his chief concern. In a broad sense, he was intensely prac- 
tical. He would have agreed with Burke, who, discussing the Amer- 
ican question, expresses abhorrence of the metaphysical kind of 
politics. Burke and the prophets would have such stuff treated as 
surplusage. Hence prophetism could not found literary or philo- 
sophical clubs, for it had no secret doctrines. Its field was the 
popular consciousness, its end either a new nation or a church. 

(3) The Greek, starting from self-analysis, not from the idea of 
God as the man of the Bible did, ran upon and was brought to a 
standstill by many problems of which the man of the Bible never 
dreamed. For example, the relation between subject and object; 
the relation between matter and mind; the possibility of unity 
between thought and being; the question touching the very possi- 
bility of knowledge itself ; and all these problems, it must be remem- 
bered, were just so many barriers against the quick flow of feeling 
from the individual towards the common people. 

(4) The contrast may be summed up by merely stating certain 
diverging views of Greek philosophy and Hebrew prophecy, it being 
understood, of course, that nothing like a fundamental antinomy is 
suggested. The philosopher’s final name for God was ro dy, ‘ Pure 
Being’: to the prophet, God was a Holy Creator. Out of the pro- 
phetic consciousness of God’s creative indwelling, came ultimately the 
dogma of creation, while such a dogma was alien to the Greek. The 
philosophers talked much about the ‘ nature’ of things ; the prophet’s 
one phrase was the wit of God. The philosopher looked at the 
universe with contemplative fear, and called it cosmos ; the prophet 
looked at the political and social condition of the world with horror 
and appealed to the Day of Jahweh, the Judgment Day. The philoso- 
pher’s great word was law ; the prophet had no room in his mind for 
anything save the inseparable thoughts of God’s will and the Messi- 
anic idea. The philosopher’s point of view was mainly cosmological, 
but history was the material of prophetic thinking. To the philoso- 
pher, Logos meant the inbred meaning and purpose of things ; to the 
prophet, its corresponding concept meant the creative purpose of 
God. And, finally, the philosopher moved towards abstraction, while 
the prophet moved towards the concrete ; he dealt. not so much in 
finished conceptions as in great pictures, his favorite picture being 
that of the Last Things. To return to the parallel between prophecy 
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and poetry, Isaiah was very remote from Aristotle, but, so far as 
psychological quality is concerned, he was a near kinsman to 
Eschylus. 

As we pass to the New Testament, it is of the first importance to 
emphasize the significance of the Old Testament. It is a common- 
place with us that the New Testament grew up under its shadow, and 
that without it the Catholic Church could not have been founded. 
But sometimes it is not sufficiently realized that every mental act of 
a New Testament man was colored and shaped by its existence, so 
that it looms up behind and through the whole process of apostolic 
reason. Two striking illustrations of the power of the Old Testament 
may be mentioned before we enter the New Testament. The one is 
the way in which the. concept of ‘ Law’ dawned upon the Jews. It 
did not come from the study of the universe, as was the case with the 
Greeks, and as is the case with us, but from the study of the Torah. 
We have here a fact of the first order in its bearing upon a point, 
such as the pedigree of John’s term Zogos. The other illustration is 
the power of the Old Testament over Philo. It is hard to form an 
opinion of Philo’s real speculative power. Probably he had no philo- 
sophic genius. He did, however, possess philosophic talent of a high 
order. Yet he never sincerely philosophized. Philosophy, in the 


thorough sense, begins in difficulties, in doubt. But Philo never: 


deeply doubted. He had difficulties; he had to reconcile science 
and religion, after a fashion. But he apparently never once doubted 
the canonic dignity and normality of the Old Testament in relation 


to all possible thought. His philosophy, therefore, was essentially’ 


like the medizval scholasticism, in that, no matter how freely and far 
the mind might drift, it could eventually bring itself up sharply and 
decisively with a dogma. The Old Testament was monarch over 
Philo’s mind, and however much matter he might force into it by 


means of his exegetical method, it predetermined the trend of his 


thought. 

When the apostolic reason set about the work of converting the 
Jews to Christ, it did not have to make a Bible. There was a Bible 
already in hand. The path which apologetic must pursue was plainly 


marked out. The only means to make their way of life and set of — 


mind seem reasonable was to make it seem Scriptural. If the apos- 


tolic consciousness was even to do so much as maintain its own self- — 


respect, it must prove its right to the Old Testament. All decisive 
argument was the argument from prophecy in one form or another. 
Now that argument is, logically, a part of the universal form of argu- 
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ment, the argument from analogy. But the apostolic mind did not 
go outside Scripture for its chief analogies. Paul sometimes appealed 
to Nature, as in Rom. 1, and an occasional sermon, at Lystra, for 
example (Acts 14), but this seems to be due, for the most part, to 
his noble desire to be ‘all things to all men.’ At any rate, it did not 
materially alter the lines of his own personal thinking. It was no 
part of the process by which he made Christianity seem reasonable 
to himself, nor has it left any deep marks upon his system. So, the 
drawing power of the Old Testament was resistless. Every time the 
apostolic reason argued, it turned that way. 

Moreover, the early church, as Weizsacker well says (Das aposto- 
lische Zeitalter, p. 47), was not a school but a community. Jt may 
be added that it was a small community, and on fire with the ardor 
of the missionary. There can be no leisure under such circum- 
stances, no surplusage of thought above daily practical needs, that 
can be put to speculative purposes. Then, too, the men of the 
gospel were not bookmen. So there could be no theology in the 
sense of a department of thought. Paul comes nearest to being a 
systematic theologian. Yet even his theology, or Christology, is 
rather pastoral theology than systematic divinity, and his deepest 
sayings about Christ, ¢.g. Phil. 2®™, are like positions into which he 
is driven by the apologetic or emotional needs of the day, not like 
parts of a reasoned and articulated system. Now this lack of intellect- 
ual system, the fact that theology was so largely homiletical, with the 
text taken from the Old Testament, would naturally increase the lat- 
ter’s drawing power, or, at any rate, keep open to it an easy entrance 
into the apostolic mind. And we must, at this point, clearly apprehend 
a marked difference between our relation to the past and the relation 
in which the man of the New Testament stood. The feeling of the 
intellectual continuity of Europe was broken across by the Reforma- 
tion and the Renaissance. We are just beginning again to realize 
the unity of history. But no such break lay behind the New Testa- 
ment consciousness. The past and the present flowed into each 
other without a ripple. -Along with this should go the fact that the 
New Testament men, as a class, had little artificial memory, that is, 
the kind of memory common with us, which makes constant use 
of note-books ; while their natural memory, steadily trained and un- 
weakened by the use of external aids, was far stronger than ours. 
Join all this to the fact that apologetic necessity drove the apostolic 
mind backwards, and join both things to the drawing power, inherent 
as well as inherited, of the Old Testament by itself, and we may 
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realize the force with which the New Testament feeling and reason 
would set that way. 

The first creed was exceedingly simple. Jesus of Nazareth is the 
long-expected Christ, the desire and glory of Israel! This was the 
first half of it. And the other was, This same Christ is soon to come 
again. But this creed, so simple as far as explicit thought was con- 
cerned, had a vast deal of implicit thought wrapped up in it. In 
the first place, the emotional condition of the apostolic reason made 
large inferences easy. While impassioned feeling does not elaborate 
systems, it inspires to quick and far-going intuitions. The intense 
apocalyptic and eschatologic mood in which the apostolic mind 
found itself, made the world within which that mind moved seem 
both small and plastic. The space of time their imagination was 
required to cover was shut in between the Old Testament behind and 
the Parousia before. Their time-sense was not, as ours is, trained to 
grasp a long series of centuries, coming, Indian file, one after the 
other. If we would know how, for the most part, the past appeared 
to the New Testament men as a vivid yesterday, we should have our 
boys read all the heroic stories we can collect, with almost no dates 
inserted, and then photograph the total impression. * 

The creed was that Jesus is the Christ. This necessitated the 
inference that the Old Testament belonged to Him. For to the 
first Christians, the Old Testament was in its essence not law, but 
prophecy. Its whole heart was the Messianic idea. It therefore 
belonged to the actual Messias, as the king’s crown belongs to the 
king. The existence of the Old Testament, and its dominating 
power over the reason and imagination of the first Christians, is one 
of two sovereign facts to be considered in the study of the apostolic 
consciousness ; and the other is the presence in history and on the 
earth of the real Christ. The Old Testament belongs to the Christ. 
They cannot be torn apart. And the main movement of mind is 
to follow the conception of the Christ, as it works deeper and deeper 
into the Old Testament. The first great step is taken when the 
Christ takes possession of the title xipios. The next is to ascribe 
pre-existence to Him. This in itself involves little difficulty. Aris- 
totle’s canon, that the thing which is first and deepest by nature is 
the last to appear in the analysis, describes, if we take it in the 
reverse order, a universal tendency in consciousness. Whatever 
dominates consciousness proceeds to register its dignity in terms of 
priority. And where, as is still the case over nineteen-twentieths or 
more of the field of human experience, the concept of evolution has 
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no play, this tendency is resistless and uncriticised. The sovereignty 
of Jesus as the Christ would, with little waste of time and with very 
little resistance arising from the mental habits of the New Testament 
men, register itself in terms of pre-existence. The creed made Him 
Judge of the world. He is thus eternal @ parte post. He rust also 
be conceived as in some very real sense eternal @ parte ante. 

Add to this the existence and the drawing power of the Old Testa- 
ment. Its intrinsic qualities kept in good order a highway over 
which the devout imagination could travel with slight labor to the 
beginning of all things. If we compare the Old Testament with 
Hesiod, the nature of the aid that the Old Testament gave to the 
Christologic development of the apostles at once becomes plain. 
Hesiod represents the Greek position, and his pages are littered with 
the wrecks of mythologies which once were more or less consistent. 
Over the doctrine of beginnings broods an impenetrable mist, and 
chaos and nighi are there. But the Old Testament had, and for the 
great bulk of Christians, still has, a continuous history running stead- 
ily back to the day of creation. And the highway is not cumbered 
with broken mythologies. The unitary idea of God keeps it clear at 
every point. When this is put in connection with the universal law 
just described, the inference that the apostolic reason quickly pro- 
ceeded to ascribe pre-existence to Christ is well-nigh inevitable. In 
the interpretation therefore of a vexed passage like 1 Pet. 1", the 
exegetical probabilities appear to me to be all in favor of the suppo- 
sition that the pre-existence of Christ is the thought. Indeed, the 
probabilities are so strong that considerable contextual strength is 
required to withstand them. 

Nor can there be much doubt what kind of pre-existence it was 
that was ascribed to the Christ. Schenkel’s hypothesis, that the New 
Testament men distinguished real or personal pre-existence from 
ideal pre-existence or pre-existence in principle, is quite against all 
probabilities. Plato does not reach that distinction. We should 
hardly expect Galilean peasants to come to it, unless in some super- 
natural way. But the supernatural is not here in point. The subject 
is the habits of the New Testament mind, and the way it was likely 
to work under given conditions ; and the likelihood is that the per- 
sonal Christ, already affirmed by the earliest and simplest creed to 
be judge of the world, and consequently master of history, soon took 
complete possession of the Old Testament. If the prologue to the 
Fourth Gospel may be taken as a type, the conception of a personal 
Messias first claimed the Old Testament by right of the Messianic 
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idea, passed through it to the doctrine of creation, and then, in the 
form of the Logos idea, went behind the Old Testament, and behind 
creation, to set this personal Christ in unique and absolute relations 
with God. This was the track St. Paul’s mind was following in 
1 Cor. 1o* and 8*. It was also the track St. Peter’s mind was follow- 
ing int Pet. 1". So, the Pauline wing and the Jewish-Christian wing 
of the church had a common motion. 

Is there now, in this process of the religious reason, any element 
that can fairly be called metaphysical? Surely not if we take the term 
“metaphysical” as denoting always and necessarily a system, never 
a mental mood, nor an element within a larger total of experience. 
And if by metaphysic we mean metaphysic of the Greek type, as if 
there could be no other, then the term and all its family must be 
carefully avoided, when we are describing, psychologically and not 
dogmatically, the nature of the movement of New Testament con- 
sciousness on its intellectual side. Because that movement was 
primarily one of life ; it was the movement of a community, not of a 
school. The fortunes of the Church, defended against hostile Juda- 
ism on the one side and hostile heathenism on the other, were in a 
position closely parallel to that of the prophets who faced Assyria 
with the sword of the Spirit in their hands. As universalistic mono- 
theism issued from the one situation, so the belief in the absolute 
spiritual monarchy of Christ issued from the other, recording and 
insuring itself in terms of the relation between the Christ and the 
unseen Godhead. The process is one of life, not of scholastic logic, 
and not of metaphysical analysis crowned by a synthesis. It is the 
process of a great popular movement of mind and feeling in their 
relation to the unseen world, in other words, a religious movement. 

But there was mind in it, as well as feeling. There was conscious 
exercise of reason. The relation to the unseen order of things is no 
prerogative of the practical religious experience. All metaphysic 
has struck its root there. For the whole intellectual life is a search 
after true causality, and the speculative reason cannot pause until the 
first cause is found. The religious movement, on its intellectual side, 
demands the same finality of cause. Hence the reason, in order to 
authenticate the claims of Christianity to be the absolute religion, 
had to set its Christ in the light of an absolute and monarchical rela- 
tion to God. I am not, therefore, able to understand by what right 
Beyschlag (eutest. Theol. i. 76 f.), for example, classifies certain 
elements in Paul and John as beginnings of the Nicene theology, and 
so of merely secondary significance; nor with what right, to take 
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another example, Schenkel says of certain speculative matter in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, that it “does not proceed from an immedi- 
ate religious need” (Christusbild der Apostel, p. 130). There is a 
mighty difference, I must repeat, between the position, on the one 
side, of a man who has inherited a great body of speculative dogma 
infused with metaphysic after the Greek style, and has then emptied 
his mind of it at a vast cost ; and the position, on the other side, of 
a man who has no such inheritance, no metaphysic whatsoever, and 
therefore in good faith indulges in mental processes which are abso- 
lutely necessary to the authentication of his view of the universe, 


and which consequently and inevitably contain a native metaphysical 
element. 
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The Authorship of the Pastoral Epistles. 


PROFESSOR E. Y. HINCKS. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

T is now ninety years since the discussion of the genuineness of 
I the Pastoral Epistles began with the publication of Schleier- 
macher’s essay entitled Ueber den sogenannten ersten Brief des Paulus 
an den Timotheos. It is more than sixty years since the appearance 
of Baur’s Pastoralbriefe opened a second stage of the discussion. 
During this interval most New Testament critics have taken part in 
the controversy. It has yielded a considerable amount of agreement 
as to two secondary topics, the unity of authorship and the impossi- 
bility of a date preceding Paul’s arrest in Jerusalem. ‘There are now 
few, if any, scholars who would follow Schleiermacher, Usteri, Liicke, 
Bleek, Neander, and others, in accepting 2 Timothy and Titus as 
Pauline, and setting aside 1 Timothy as not genuine. It is generally 
conceded that the three letters are essentially one in style and 
thought. To be sure, some scholars who do not believe that Paul 
wrote 2 Timothy find in it fragments of letters addressed by him to 
‘Timothy ; but as the passages thought to be from his pen are brief 
and consist of personal messages, their opinion of the letter is practi- 
cally that of the great majority. y 

It ‘is pretty generally conceded, also, that no place for the compo- 
sition of the letters can be found in that part of Paul’s life covered by 
the narrative of the last chapters of Acts. The English critics, who 
of late years have maintained that the Apostle wrote them, have felt 
obliged to show that he had opportunity for doing so after the sojourn 
in Rome recorded by Luke came to an end. Weiss, whose defence 
of the letters is the only one of note made of late by a German, finds 
the chief obstacle to their acceptance the fact that if Pauline they 
belong to a period of Paul’s life following the point at which all our 
New Testament sources of information about his career (except these 
letters) terminate. 
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The long discussion has not brought about any general agreement 
as to the main question. In Germany, Weiss is not alone in thinking 
that the controversy is not ended. Heinrici agrees with him, or at 
any rate did in 1886.’ 

In England the Pauline authorship of the letters is affirmed by 
the majority of leading New Testament scholars. The same is true 
of American scholars, so far as their publications are known to me. 
Dwight, in his preface to Meyer (published by Funk and Wagnalls, 
1885), held that the letters were probably written by Paul. Mc- 
Giffert, however (“ American Journal of Theology,” i. 148), expresses 
the opinion that the imprisonment of Paul recorded in Acts ended in 
his death ; from this it may be inferred that he regards the, letters 
un- Pauline.” 

To predict the outcome of the discussion would perhaps be pre- 
mature. Certainly a prediction avowedly drawn in part from its 
author’s opinion as to which side has the stronger case, would count 
for little with those who believed that the weight of argument was 
with the other side. If one were resolutely to put out of his mind 
his estimate of the merits of the question, and try to estimate the 
outcome simply from the controversy itself, as an outsider might do, 
he would be likely, I think, to predict the triumph of those who 
maintain that Paul did not write the letters. Edwin Hatch says in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, probably with truth, that “ the majority 
of modern critics question or deny the authenticity of the letters.” 
This fact itself, however, is not the most significant feature of the 
discussion ; such questions are not settled by counting names; and 
the history of criticism has shown that the cause which for a time 
seemed the weaker one, may prevail (that of the priority of Mark to 
Matthew, for example). What is more significant is that the defen- 
sive party act as if conscious of having on their hands a difficult task. 
Weiss, for example, does not seem fully convinced that Paul wrote 
the letters. His latest deliverance about their authorship is :* “ It is 
quite proper to explain these letters upon the supposition that they 
are what they profess to.be, letters from the unknown period of Paul’s 


1 Die Forschungen iiber die Paulinischen Briefe; Vortrag auf der theologischen 
Conferenz zu Giessen, 1886, S. 101 f. 

2In his Apostolic Age, published since the above was written, McGiffert argues 
(pp. 398-414) that the Pastoral Epistles are not by Paul, though founded on 
Pauline material. 

3 The Pauline Epistles in the corrected text. With a short commentary, etc. 
Quoted by Gregory, “‘ American Journal of Theology,” i. 27. 
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life, after his release from the Roman imprisonment.” What a dif- 
ferent tone is this from that in which Weiss maintains the Johannean 
authorship of the fourth gospel ! 

The English critics talk about the authenticity of the letters in a 
way suggesting secret misgivings as to the strength of their position. 
Take for example Sanday’s remarks in his volume on Inspiration. 
“The bearing of the Pastoral Epistles upon the question has led 
Professor Ramsay to examine afresh the question of their genuineness, 
and his vigorous judgment has decided in their favor. . . . Another 
important work which has appeared within the last few weeks, 
Godet’s Jntroduction to the Pauline Epistles, also states the argument 
from a more professedly theological point of view, but in a very con- 
vincing form. . . . It may be asserted without fear of contradiction 
that nothing really un-Pauline has been proved in any of the disputed 
epistles.” General assertion, bolstered up by the opinion of those 
like-minded, — this is not the way in which an intelligent man, who 
has solid arguments. at his disposal, maintains an imperilled cause. 
Hort, in the course of lectures published posthumously under the 
title Judaic Christianity, shows his consciousness of the difficulty of 
the task he has undertaken in a more engaging way. “We come 
now to the Pastoral Epistles. On the critical question of their 
genuineness I must say very little... . There are features of the 
Pastoral Epistles which legitimately provoke suspicion. . . . The real 
difficulties lie in the field of language, and of ideas as embodied in 
language.” Then follows a general remark or two, after which Hort 
says: “The main points connected with this subject have been dis- 
cussed, and for the most part admirably discussed, by Bernhard Weiss, 
of Berlin.” Hort then goes on to examine the erroneous teaching con- 
demned in the Pastoral Epistles, “ which,” he says, “is the only part 
of the subject which directly concerns us now.” The feature of the 
letters which most needed defence according to his own admission, 
Hort passes by. In doing so, it is true, he follows out the scheme 
underlying his course of lectures ; but does not the scheme suggest 
some reluctance to face the critical questions which are vital to the 
whole discussion ? : 

The posthumous volume of Bidlical Essays, printed from the late 
Bishop Lightfoot’s lecture notes, contains a chapter devoted to the 
Pastoral Epistles. This discussion, a far more complete and satis- 
factory one than Hort’s, not only admits that the letters differ from 
the other epistles attributed to St. Paul, in vocabulary, style, and 
thought, but states some of their leading lexicographical, stylistic, 
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and doctrinal peculiarities. The bearing of these peculiarities on the 
question of authorship is, however, not even alluded to. Assuming 
that the letters must have been Pauline, Lightfoot goes on to discuss 
their date, and to examine the heresy attacked in them. Neither 
here nor anywhere else, unless I am mistaken, has he given serious 
attention to the reasons urged by scholars of three generations and 
of different critical schools for believing the letters to be from another 
hand than Paul’s. “It is not thus that fields are won.” 

Some students of the Bible believe that inquiry into the authorship 
of the Pastoral Epistles is unnecessary. These documents must have 
been written by Paul, they think, because God would not let his 
church put a pseudepigraph into the Canon. Those who hold this 
belief must think that full investigation will show that the church was 
led to a right opinion, and will at least be harmless. They may even 
think it likely to benefit those who do not find in the canonicity of a 
scripture a vindication of its authorial claim. Probably there are not 
many intelligent ministers who would not say to one who asked if 
theré were historical evidence that the New Testament contained the 
religious ideas of Christ and his apostles, “ Yes, there is. We have 
as good reason for thinking that the Gospels contain remembered 
words of Jesus, and that the apostolic letters were written by the 
apostles, as that what purport to be the orations of Cicero were 
written by the Roman author.” Such an answer lays on him who 
gives it a moral obligation to welcome the application of historical 
criticism to any part of the New Testament. 

It may be presumed that all earnest and serious students of the 
Bible wish that the discussion of the authorship of these letters should 
not stop. Critical investigation, honestly and diligently pursued, 
leads toward the truth. Intellectual self-respect obliges us to think 
so. We need the truth as to the authorship of these letters. Were 
such a consensus of opinion about them reached as has been gained 
with regard to the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, no doubt 
it would be regarded by intelligent people generally as a valuable 
achievement of Christian science. Certainly the New Testament 
scholarship of this country and of England would occupy a more 
dignified position than it can have while affirming the Pauline author- 
ship of documents, and neglecting to consider the careful and serious 
reasons by which Continental scholars have supported a contrary 
conclusion. 

In presenting this subject, I cannot hope to say much that is new, 
or nearly all that is pertinent, but I can hope to give a very little aid 
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to a valuable discussion ; and I beg that my wish to do this may 
serve as some excuse for the meagreness of the paper and the trite- 
ness of much of its contents. 

Criticism of the Pauline letters, excluding the Pastoral Epistles and 
Hebrews, has given to the vast majority of critics a scientific convic- 
tion of the genuineness of almost all of them ; to the greater number 
a belief that all are genuine. As regards the four chief letters, there 
is practical unanimity. The recent endeavor to show that Paul 
could not have written them has made little impression. The replies 
which it has called forth are, I believe, very generally regarded as 
finally disposing of it. 1 Thessalonians, Philippians, Philemon, are 
now ascribed to Paul by the great majority of critics of all schools. 
2 Thessalonians and -Colossians are now accepted as Pauline by per- 
haps the greater number of German as well as English and American 
scholars ; this view of their authorship having made noticeable gains 
during the last few years. Some critics of note who accept Colos- 
sians are in doubt as to Ephesians (Schiirer, Jiilicher) ; but as those 
who do not think this letter to have come in its present form from 
Paul regard its ideas and language as borrowed in great degree from 
Colossians, the critical dissent may be disregarded in a search for the 
documents in which Paul’s style and thought appear. 

These ten letters were written during the Apostle’s years of 
maturity ; the last of them but a very few years at most before his 
death. They are so numerous, have such a connection with im- 
portant events in Paul’s ministry, and are in the aggregate of such 
bulk, that they furnish the basis for a good knowledge of his vocabu- 
lary, literary style, doctrinal ideas, personal traits, and religious aims. 
They also give much indirect information about the state of the 
Pauline churches during the years 53-62. 

The letters to Timothy and that to Titus claiming to be from the 
Apostle’s hand,: obviously belong together, and as obviously stand 
apart from the others, as they manifestly belong to a different kind 
of work, that of indirectly influencing the churches through agents. 
Historical criticism confirms the impression of difference by showing 
that the letters in question could not have been written by the 
Apostle during the period of work which produced the earlier ones. 
We now ask whether the criteria of Pauline authorship ascertained 
from the ten which bear critical tests are found in these three cer- 
tainly later epistles. 

I. Is the tone of the Epistles such as we should expect to find 
in letters written from Paul to Timothy and Titus? We know the 
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Apostle’s character ; we know much about the relations which these 
fellow-workmen sustained towards him during his active ministry. 
We know his practice about the disclosure in his letters of his feel-. 
ings towards their recipients. We should feel pretty sure of some 
characteristics which a letter written by him to Timothy would show. 
Do the Pastoral Letters show these traits? Of course, we have to 
apply this test to them separately. 

The two addressed to Timothy are, if genuine, separated by a 
considerable interval, so that the second cannot be regarded as sup- 
plying the deficiencies of the first. What are the personal words 
addressed to Timothy in the first letter, those which especially touch 
his life? He is told (1 Tim. 1°*) to do the work for which he has 
been left at Ephesus ; he is reminded (1) of the prophetic words 
spoken about him (presumably at his ordination). He is told to 
fight well, to keep faith and a good conscience (1%); is bidden 
to remind the people that seducers will come; and so be a good ~ 
minister of Christ (4°*) ; to shun the profane and old women’s fables, 
to avdid the (ascetic) bodily regimen and exercise himself to godli- 
ness (4"*) ; to set such an example of fidelity that no one will despise 
his youth. He is warned against neglecting the gift that is in him 
(4") ; is told to take heed to himself and to the teaching (4") ; is 
solemnly charged to avoid partiality and prejudice in his dealing with 
presbyters (57!) ; to be discreet in his conduct toward young women 
(5?) ; to give up drinking water and take a little wine for his health 
(5”) ; to shun the pursuit of wealth and of the pleasures which wealth 
can secure (6") ; to keep the deposit of truth, turning away from the 
profane babblings and oppositions of the so-called knowledge (6”). 

Do we hear Paul’s voice in these exhortations? Is the tone such 
as we should expect him to use in writing to Timothy? The accent 
of spiritual authority is here, and we should expect it in any letter 
that the Apostle would write to his convert and helper ; we should 
look for it with confidence in a letter in which a great charge was 
committed to Timothy. But there is another note which we should 
expect to hear when Paul addressed the friend of many years, who 
had accompanied him on long journeys, had shared his cares and 
dangers for at least ten years, had undertaken for him a difficult 
mission in Corinth, had been commended by him to the Roman 
church as a ‘ fellow-laborer’ (Rom. 16”), who followed the Apostle 
after his arrest to Rome to minister to him in his imprisonment, — 
we should expect to hear in a letter from Paul to this devoted friend 
and helper, even were it much briefer and more hasty than that 
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before us, the note of approving and tender affection. There is 
in 1 Timothy no allusion to Timothy’s long years of Christian service 
and devotion to the Master, unless such an allusion may be found 
in the words yvyoiw réxvw év riore (1°). These words, which might 
have been as appropriately written as soon as Timothy was converted, 
can hardly be called a recognition of the labor of those years. Tim- 
othy is exhorted to keep out of heresies, to maintain propriety in 
intercourse with young Christian women, to lift his youth above con- 
tempt by good conduct, to keep covetousness out of his heart, — as 
if he were beginning his service. Would not a man of Paul’s tact 
and delicacy of feeling have blended with such exhortations, if he 
had thought it necessary to address them to one who had been as 
fully tried as Timothy had been, such allusion to his friend’s proved 
faithfulness and such expression of confidence in him as should have 
taken from them the power to wound? When he exhorted the Thes- 
salonians to keep at home and mind their own affairs (1 Thess. 4"), 
he prefaced the exhortation with the conciliating and graceful words, 
“ As to brotherly love, we do not need to write to you; for you have 
been taught by God to love each other, and ye show this in your 
conduct toward all the brethren throughout Macedonia; and we 
exhort you, brethren, that you abound more and more,” etc. 

Paul was wont, when writing to Christian people, to express warm 
appreciation of their virtues and services. Every one of his letters 
contains such commendatory words (not excluding 2 Thessalonians, 
which is a mere appendix to 1 Thessalonians, nor the letters written to 
churches which he had not himself visited), except the letters to the 
church in Corinth. The displeasure in which he wrote to that church 
is evidently the cause of the omission of the commendatory words in 
this single instance. And even here we find evidence of the impulse 
to write them in words as near commendation as the circumstances 
admit, the glad acknowledgment in 1 Corinthians of the gifts enjoyed 
by the church (17), and the tender recognition in 2 Corinthians of the 
change of feeling brought about by Titus (7°*). 

Can we believe that the tenderness and tact which Paul showed 
in his letters to the churches did not also characterize those which 
he wrote to his friends? We cannot think so, if we believe that 
the Apostle’s dealing with the churches was a really genuine expres- 
sion of his disposition. True considerateness and delicacy of feel- 
ing, if in him, would appear more plainly in his intercourse with 
his best friends than anywhere else. We have an important fact 
justifying this supposition in the letter to Philemon. I cannot but 
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feel that the exhortations of 1 Tim., excellent as they are in spirit 
and expression, if regarded as really addressed by Paul to his old 
friend and devoted helper show a lack of gentleness and tact. “If 
thou remindest the brethren of these things, thou wilt be a good 
minister of Christ Jesus” (1 Timothy 4°*),—had he not been this 
many years, and did not Paul know that he had been? — “ nourished 
in the words of the faith and of the good teaching which thou didst 
follow. Shun the profane and old women’s fables, and exercise thy- 
self rather in the direction of godliness,” — what else had he been 
doing since he left home to follow Paul over sea and land? “Let 
no man despise thy youth.’’ Perhaps Paul could have called one 
who had been his companion and helper ten years, whom ,he had 
sent on an important mission to a great church five years before, 
a youth; that he could have exhorted him not to bring discredit 
on his youth by boyish actions seems scarcely credible, when one 
remembers the refined and gracious courtesy of the letter to Phile- 
mon. “Take heed to thyself and to the doctrine ; . . . for by doing 
this thou shalt both save thyself and them that hear thee” (4"). Is 
it to Timothy that this is written? and by the man who wrote even 
to the unruly Christians of Corinth, “ Faithful is God, through whom 
ye were called into the fellowship of his son Jesus Christ our Lord” ? 

I am obliged to feel that 1 Timothy does not bear our first test of 
genuineness. Let us apply it to 2 Timothy. What are the words 
of this letter in which the attitude of Paul towards its recipient. is 
especially evident? Timothy is addressed as “my beloved child ” 
(17). Paul remembers him continually in his prayers, longing to see 
him (1°), since he remembers Timothy’s tears (shed when they sepa- 
rated). Paul has in remembrance Timothy’s sincere faith which he 
has inherited from his maternal grandmother through his mother (1°). 
Timothy is exhorted to stir up the divine gift bestowed on him at his 
ordination, a gift of moral forces and qualities, power, self-control, 
love (1°7); to keep firm hold of the Pauline teaching (1); to 
be strong in grace (2!) ; to endure hardship as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ (2*) ; not.to entangle himself in worldly matters (2*) ; 
to keep himself pure and to be a vessel for the nobler uses of God’s 
house (27) ; to fly from youthful lusts and follow after righteousness, 
faith, love (2¥). He is reminded that he has by personal observa- 
tion gained a knowledge of Paul’s doctrine and character, of the 
persecution he endured, as in Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra (3”*) ; 
is told to abide in the things which he has learned and has believed, 
since he knows that he has received these things from godly relatives, 
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and has been taught from childhood the holy Scriptures (34"). He 
is solemnly charged to be faithful in his work, to be sober in all 
things, to do the work of an evangelist, to fill out his ministry. Then 
follows the summons to come quickly to the Apostle, from whom all 
his friends except Luke have gone away (4°™). 

The letter opens with words of affection. And we find connected 
therewith approving words like those Paul seems usually to have 
coupled with his expressions of love. Cf. Philemon‘, “I thank my 
God, always making mention of thee in my prayers, hearing of thy 
love, and of the faith which thou hast toward all the saints.” Cf. also 
Phil. 1**, The approval is, however, not directed to that which we 
should have expected Paul to commend in Timothy, his Christian 
devotion and his helpfulness to the Apostle. Paul thanks God, 
remembering his friend’s sincere faith which came to him through 
his Jewish ancestry on the mother’s side. Nowhere in the letter is 
appreciation of his Christian ministry expressed. Indeed, after the 
initial expression of love, the tone of the letter is like that of 1 ‘Timo- 
thy. The writer looks down from the height of his apostleship upon ° 
the young man, and exhorts him to curb his youthful passions, to be 
brave and faithful and unworldly. What was said about the lack of 
tact and grace noticeable in the exhortations of 1 Timothy, when re- 
garded as addressed by Paul to this devoted friend, applies to those 
of 2 Timothy. “Suffer hardship with others as a good soldier” (2°). 
Had he not done this for many a year? “Fly youthful passions” 
(2). Had he not by this time shown that he had some power of 
self-control ? 

We pass on to Titus. He was a helper of Paul of even longer 
standing than Timothy, for we find him with Paul at the apostolic 
council (Gal. 2'). In the painful transactions between Paul and the 
church in Corinth, he played a most useful part. To him was given 
the task of bringing the coniumacious element which dominated 
the church to penitence, and he succeeded. We should expect 
that the tone of a letter written by Paul to him would be one of 
warm and approving love. The only words indicating affection are 
those of the salutation (1*). “To Titus, my own child according to 
a common faith.” The tone of the letter is simply mandatory. 
“ Say these things ; and exhort and rebuke with all authority ; let no 
man despise thee” (2). Had Titus’s past life given Paul occasion 
to fear that men would despise him? If Paul thought it had not, as 
ex hypothesi he did, he was the man to say so. This letter is in its 
tone more curt and cold than either of the others. 
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II. Let us now apply to the Pastoral Letters a second test: the 
congruity between the contents of each of the letters and the situa- 
tion in which it places the author and the recipient. A real letter 
fits the occasion which it presupposes. Do these letters have this 
mark of genuineness ? 

1 Timothy assumes that Timothy is in Ephesus; that Paul, who 
has gone to Macedonia (1°), has left the church of that city (and 
probably the churches of the adjacent region) under his care. Paul 
expects soon to return .to Ephesus. He seems to intend to resume, 
on his return, the charge of the Ephesian church. At least, nothing 
is said implying the contrary, and if Timothy were receiving a perma- 
nent charge, this (it is natural to think) would have been stated or 
intimated. Indeed, 3", “These things I write to thee, hoping to 
come to thee quickly ; but if I tarry, that thou mayst know how it is 
necessary to behave in the house of God,” evidently implies that the 
preceding directions belong to a service to be performed during 
Paul’s absence. These directions refer to the ordering of public wor- 
ship (chap. 2), the choice of bishops and deacons ( a"), rebuking 
heretical teachers (1°*). 

The commands of the part of the letter which follows the words 
just quoted are for the most part of the same general nature ; they 
refer to Timothy’s use of a delegated authority to teach the Ephesian 
church, and to direct the teaching and pastoral service of the bishops 
or elders (who seem to be identical),—to direct its life. Instruc- 
tions are given as to the payment of elders and the discipline of the 
unworthy (5"*), as to the selection of widows for the widows’ society 
(5°), as to the treatment of the older and the younger men in the 
church, the aged and youthful widows, and as to what is to be said to 
the rich (6"). Besides, exhortations of a personal nature are given 
to Timothy to fulfil his duties faithfully. Nothing suggests that these 
commands are not called out by the occasion which called out the 
preceding ones; on the contrary, we find among them the words 
(4”), “ Until I come, take heed to the reading, the exhortation, the 
teaching.” 

Do the instructions given to Timothy fit the occasion presupposed ? 
I have nothing to say here as to whether it is probable that the occa- 
sion existed. Assuming that Paul might have left the church of 
Ephesus for a season in Timothy’s charge, with authority to appoint 
elders and deacons, to administer discipline, and to direct worship, 
and that he might have written Timothy a letter not long before his 
return, instructing Timothy in the use of his delegated authority, is 
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this such a letter as he might have written? It is altogether probable 
that before going away, the Apostle would have given his vicar direc- 
tions as to the matters treated of in the letter. In that case, the 
instructions of the epistle repeat or fill out the initial instructions. 
We should expect in a writer as practical, skilful, and tactful as Paul 
was, some allusion to the fact. Certainly we should expect to find in 
the instructions now written some evidence of their complementary 
nature. There is perhaps such an allusion to previous teaching in 
regard to the course Timothy is to take towards heretical teachers 
(1°). With regard to the administration of church government, not 
only is there no suggestion that Timothy had been told how to act, 
but the directions, taken by themselves, would suggest that he had 
not. Why describe carefully the qualifications of a bishop, or a 
deacon, if Timothy already knew the kind of men Paul would put 
in these offices? Why tell the qualifications of the members of the 
widows’ society, if these were well known? Why give the rule as to 
the payment of elders who both teach and govern, if this had been 
laid down before? Nay, the words, “I write, hoping to come to 
thee quickly, but if I tarry, that thou mayst know how one ought to 
conduct himself in the house of God ” (3) suggest that what has just 
been said (the qualifications for bishops and deacons) was written to 
inform the reader of something which he needed to know. 

The instructions given in 1 Timothy of a more general nature are 
not such as would most naturally be spoken to direct the use of an 
authority about to be given'up. “ But thou, man of God, flee these 
things” (6"). ‘ Fight the good fight of the faith” (6). “Keep 
the deposit, turning away from the idle babblings and oppositions 
of the knowledge falsely so called” (6”). 

1 Timothy, then, does not fit the occasion which it assumes to 
exist. Does 2 Timothy correspond in contents to the facts which it 
presupposes? The letter is assumed to be written at Rome. Timothy 
is assumed to be at work in the East, probably at Ephesus (4”, 
cf. 4). Paul expects a speedy and fatal termination of his imprison- 
ment (4°*). At the close of the letter Timothy is urged to leave his 
work and hasten to Rome (4°). The burden of the epistle is an 
exhortation to fidelity in the service assumed to be appointed. 
Timothy should stir up the gift bestowed on him at his ordina- 
tion, should be brave and strong, should hold fast the apostolic 
teaching, should select worthy teachers and commit the truth to 
them, should rebuke quarreling about trifles, and shun himself the 
profane babblings of heretics, should seek the Christian virtues, 
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avoiding the sins of youth, and avoid foolish controversies. He 
should keep away from the immoral and seductive teachers who 
are abroad, and abide in the truth which he learned from the 
Scriptures. He is solemnly charged to fidelity in preaching and 
dealing with souls. 

Evidently this letter bears the application of our second test better 
than 1 Timothy does. We can easily think that Paul would write 
from Rome a letter containing general exhortations like these. 
Though he hoped to see Timothy presently, and to express his 
wishes more fully than he could convey them by the pen, yet he 
might naturally set them down now, believing that the written words 
would be read and re-read after their writer’s death. But should we 
not expect some recognition of the fact that the high and hard ser- 
vice pressed on Timothy is at the writer’s request to be given up for 
a while, and of the further fact that probably soon a better oppor- 
tunity of receiving the writer’s thought of the work will be enjoyed? 
Should we, in other words, expect Paul, whose letters were above all 
things practical and appropriate, to charge Timothy just as he might 
have done if he were not to see him again? Certainly we should 
not have expected him at this time to tell Timothy to choose teachers 
and make over the Christian traditions to them, in terms suggesting 
that this thing had not been done. “ What thou hast heard from me 
through many witnesses, commit to faithful men who shall be capable 
of teaching others” (27). Assume the Pauline authorship of 1 Tim- 
othy, with its directions as to the choice of elders, and this exhorta- 
tion seems un-Pauline. Deny the Pauline authorship of that letter, 
from which this cannot be severed, and you have answered the ques- 
tion whether this one is Pauline. 

Titus, it is assumed in the letter called by his name, has been left 
temporarily in Crete, to set in order those things that remained to be 
put to rights, and to ordain elders in every city in the island (1°). 
The qualifications of these elders are given. A feature of the life 
of the church is pointed out, which makes elders capable of teaching 
well an imperative want,—the presence and activity of heretical 
teachers (1). The people are to be rebuked for listening to these 
men (1"). Titus is told what practical moral instruction to give to 
various classes of his people. As soon as his successor shall have 
come to Crete, he is to go to Nicopolis to meet’ Paul. 

We should not have expected a repetition of the oral instructions 
presumably given to Titus as to choosing presbyters ; at any rate, 
unless it were accompanied by some explanatory words. We should 
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have expected some greetings to members of the church in Crete, 
where Paul is assumed to have been lately (1°). The salutation, 
“Greet those who love us in faith” (3), lacks Paul’s graciousness. 
Such an impersonal greeting could not have been greatly prized. A 
more serious incongruity with the assumed situation is the absence of 
any indication in the instructions given to Titus that his work in Crete 
is soon to come to an end. But for a single sentence, we should take 
for granted that he was permanently stationed in Crete. Here, as 
in 1 Timothy, we find such a charge as would fittingly be given to 
one entering on a life work putatively addressed to a laborer in the 
midst of a temporary one. 

III. Let us now apply a third test to the Pastoral Letters, — that 
of doctrine. Are the religious ideas they contain those of Paul? 
The mind of the Apostle has left its mark upon their conception 
of redemption, — that of a gracious provision of God for mankind, 
making a new era in the history of the world (Titus 3*), effected 
through the death of Christ, who entered into the world to save 
it (1 Tim. 1% 2°), who was a ransom for all men (zdid.). This 
teaching no doubt belongs to the Pauline type; the use of dixardw 
in the forensic sense (Titus 3’) confirms this conclusion. But the 
idea is not conceived just in the Pauline way. God saves men by 
means of the regenerating bath and the Holy Spirit’s renewal (Titus 
3°), so that being justified by his grace they may become heirs of 
eternal life. In the Pauline writings, men are saved from the wrath 
of God through accepting Christ, and so becoming justified before 
Him; united to Christ in baptism, they receive the Spirit as a 
principle of holy life. 

A passage in 1 Timothy (1°*) gives the author’s thought of the 
office of the Law. The self-styled law teachers do not know the scope 
and use of the Mosaic code. It is made not for the righteous, but 
for the lawless and immoral. The teaching of Galatians is that the 
Law was made for the whole Jewish nation, to bring it to Christ. 
All Jews are under its sway. The only way to get release from it 
is to become joined to Christ. Romans teaches that the Gentiles, 
too, were under the Law to all intents and purposes, since its ethical 
contents were revealed in their consciences (Rom. 2”). In the 
later Epistles we find this same conception of the scope of the 
Law. Paul says to the Philippians that he desires to be found in 
Christ, not having his own righteousness, that which comes from the 
Law, but that which is by faith (Phil. 3°). Evidently the alternative 
to being in Christ, and having the righteousness which is by faith, 
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is being under the Law, and having such moral claim as obedience 
to it gives. The Colossians are said to have died with Christ from 
the elements of the world (Col. 2”). These “elements,” thought 
of by Paul as spirits (cf. Gal. 4**), dominate men enslaved to the 
Law with its prescriptions as to meats, drinks, etc. Christians do not 
live in this physical sphere. They have died to Law.  “ Why, as 
though living in the world, are ye subject to ordinances?” (Col. 2”). 

“The law,” says 1 Timothy, “is made not for the righteous, but 
for the immoral.”’ Can we bring this into harmony with the Pauline 
teaching by identifying the Christians with the righteous and assum- 
ing that the non-Christian world is meant by the immoral? No. 
For Paul believed that when Christ came, while the whole world was 
guilty before God (Rom. 3'°*), the Law had accomplished its end in 
its work upon the Jews (Gal. 3%). On the other hand, he did not 
believe that all Jews (to say nothing of heathen) were immoral. 

The Pastoral Epistles make much of a teaching, a doctrine, ddac- 
xaAia, with which Timothy and Titus are assumed to be familiar. It 
is repeatedly called “the healthy doctrine.” The phrase seems to 
imply a contrast with doctrine which has become sickly by taking 
error into itself. Timothy received this doctrine from Paul ; for he is 
bidden to “hold fast the model of healthy words received from me” 
(2 Tim. 1"). The exemplary quality of the teaching lies in its con- 
tent. Here is a definite, a fixed teaching, which is to be retained. It 


" is a ‘deposit,’ to be securely kept, —all of it. The author suggests 


that Timothy and the other Christian teachers should recognize and 
turn away from a different teaching which claimed to represent the 
contents of divine revelation (1 Tim. 6”). In other words, the 
‘healthy doctrine’ is the norm of Christian teaching (1 Tim. 1°). 
An explicit description of its contents is not given. As it includes 
the moral truths embodied in the gospel (1 Tim. 1°, cf. 1°* 6%), 
and is taken as a synonym of the word to be preached (2 Tim. 4°), 
it seems to cover the range of Christian teaching. 

The word which Timothy is to impart is also called the word of 
the truth (2 Tim. 2”), Hymenzus and Philetus are said to have 
gone astray as regards the truth (2). Again, certain evil men are 
described as withstanding the truth, and are contrasted with Timothy, 
who has followed the doctrine of Paul (3°). Again, it is said (4°*) 
that the time will come in which men will not bear the healthy 
doctrine, but will, as those whose ears itch, pile up for themselves 
doctrines according to their own lusts, and will turn away their 
hearers from the truth. From these passages it is plain that the 
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writer identifies the wholesome doctrine with the truth; that the 
latter word denotes the thing when viewed in its content, the other 
designates it when viewed as authoritative doctrine. The truth is said 
to rest upon the church as its pillar and ground (1 Tim. 3”). - This 
statement, read in the light of the Apostle’s injunctions to Timothy 
and Titus to give the healthy teaching themselves, and to require 
others to give it, and to forbid the utterance of conflicting teaching, 
means that the church, through its teaching officers, bears up the 
definitely conceived Christian truth received from the apostles. As 
a doctrine, an ideal system, this is assumed to need a fixed place in 
human society and a centre of power. Resting on the church, it has 
such a place and centre. Here are two definite historical magni- 
tudes, the organized church, the house of God, and the truth which 
rests upon it. 

In the great Pauline letters, the communication given by God to 
men through the apostles is the ‘good tidings.’ This, viewed as a 
rational communication, is the truth; cf. Galatians 2°, “the truth of 
the gospel,” and 2 Corinthians 4°, “ by manifestation of the truth com- 
mending ourselves,” etc. And when communicated by the Apostle it is 
called the ‘ word of truth’ (2 Cor. 6"), or the word of God (2”).. The 
truth, or the gospel which is the truth, is not thought of as embodied 
in an apostolic doctrine, and to be as such ‘a deposit,’ nor a structure 
borne up by the church. It keeps manifesting itself through the 
living word of the apostles, but its dwelling and centre of power is 
apart from them. It is in Christ, in the historic facts of his life, 
death, and resurrection, which were the primitive gospel (1 Cor. 
15°*). It is rather in that personality which is revealed in those 
facts. “God, who said, out of darkness light shall shine, is he who 
shone in our hearts for the illumination of the knowledge of the glory © 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ” (2 Cor. 4°). Here is the truth, 
and here must men look for a test of religious teaching. The 
Judaizers who had bewitched the Galatians had taught another gos- 
pel, or rather they had perverted the gospel of Christ. The charge 
was not that they had taught something that contravened the apos- 
tolic teaching, but they had said that which was in conflict with that 
good tidings, the substance of which was the Son of God who was 
revealed to Paul (Gal. 1"), something which misrepresented Christ. 

In the epistles of the imprisonment we find essentially the same 
conception of the apostolic utterance as related to the revealed truth. 
Paul writes to the Colossians that he has a stewardship in their be- 
half which is to fill out, give its own power to, the word of God, 
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which is the mystery of the truth of the gospel (1”). The ‘ word’ is 
the truth in expression ; not in any set teaching, but in the gospel 
- proclaimed by Paul. ‘The erroneous doctrines of the false teachers 
are contrasted not with the apostolic doctrine but with Christ (ot 
xara Xpiorov, Col. 2°). In Ephesians, the word of the truth is 
assumed to be identical with the gospel of our salvation (1"). We 
do not find in these later letters any reference to the teaching already 
given by the Apostle as containing the truth and as being a norm for 
its doctrine. The truth, the word, the gospel, is finding utterance 
through the Apostle, who asks others to come into his thought of it ; 
it is ‘in Jesus’ (Eph. 4”). Between this conception and that of a 
‘wholesome doctrine,’ a pattern of sound words learned from Paul, a 
truth borne up by the organized church, there is evidently a wide 
difference. 

Let us compare the conception of the church, which is so con- 
spicuous among the ideas of the Pastoral Letters, with that of the 
Pauline letters. It is, as has been already said, that of an organized 
sociéty. The church, which is ‘ the pillar and ground of the truth,’ is 
the house of God, containing utensils, some for high, some for mean 
uses; in which Timothy, Paul's agent, walks according to Paul’s 
directions, choosing bishops or presbyters, requiring them to teach 
the wholesome doctrine, and to oppose those who go about with a 
conflicting teaching ; which has its presbytery, its carefully selected 
deacons, and its company of devoted widows, each one sixty years 
of age, maintained by the community. 

The church of the Corinthian letters is the ‘body of Christ,’ an 
organism whose vital principle is the Spirit of Christ. This divine 
power of life, which works ethically in each believer, generating love, 
has a special dynamic working in many, giving the impulse and 
capacity to serve the brotherhood by administration, by ministering 
to the sick or needy, by teaching, by prophesying. This separate 
endowment, or charisma, is the common spirit creating an organ by 
which the organism supplies its wants. The impulse and power to 
teach, prophesy, direct, come from within, and the right to exercise 
the gift comes with the consciousness of having it. The endowment 
is of divine bestowal, and the exercise is not conditional on ordination 
by the brotherhood. Neither the apostle, nor the prophet, nor the 
teacher, nor the healer, nor the administrator, receives his special gift 
after ordination, as the result of it; there is no evidence that the 
men who had those gifts were ordained. 

There is nothing in the four great letters indicating that Paul made 
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provision for church organization, or believed that organization of the 
Christian community was an essential feature of its life. Nothing is 
said in these letters implying the existence of officers in the churches 
respectively addressed. If the church of Corinth had officers ap- 
pointed to teach or to rule, the absence of reference to them in all 
that is said about the affairs of that church is hard to understand. 
See especially 1 Corinthians 6°, “Is there not any wise man among 
you who will be able to judge his brother’s case?” And we find no 
suggestion that the church of Corinth, of Rome, or of Galatia had 
become organized in order to maintain its life or do its work. 

Do we find a different conception of the church in the epistles of 
the imprisonment? In Philippians (1') the bishops and deacons are 
saluted as well as the brotherhood. This is, of course, a recognition 
of the fact of organization. ‘That is, some members of that church 
were performing stated services of oversight and ministration. What 
the nature of those services was, and how those rendering them came 
to perform them, we do not know. Nothing is said suggesting that 
the apostle had created orders and inducted men into them. There 
is nothing said about a gift received through ordination, nothing 
suggesting that the church depended on the services of its officers 
for soundness of belief and purity of life. The command to beware 
of the concision (Phil. 3”), the exhortation to Euodias and Syntyche 
to heal their differences, the charge to the ‘ true yoke-fellow’ to help 
the faithful women and Clement and the other laborers, give some 
reason for thinking that responsibility for providing the church with 
instruction and pastoral oversight had not been put upon a body of 
officers. The allusion to the bishops and deacons of Philippi, what- 
ever inferences may be drawn from it as regards the life of that 
church, does not prove that the other Pauline churches had elected 
officers during the three or four years since Corinthians was written. 

In Ephesians, both Jews and Gentiles are said to have been “ built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief corner-stone ; in whom the whole closely com- 
pacted building grows unto a holy temple in the Lord” (Eph. 2”*). 
This is the mystic conception of the church, found in Corinthians, 
enlarged by the addition of a historical element; enlarged, not 
transformed. The underlying and dominant conception is that of 
life. ‘The temple lives and grows. The ascended Christ has given to 
his church ‘ apostles, prophets, evangelists, shepherds, and teachers, 
for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of ministration, for the . 
edifying of the body of Christ’ (4%). We have here still the mys- 
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tical body, service rendered by men divinely chosen and endowed. 
The apostles, prophets, and evangelists at least do not fill offices 
created by the church; the function fulfilled by the church is not 
that of being a pillar and ground of the truth, but that of growing up 
into Christ, and of revealing to the principalities and powers in 
heaven the manifold wisdom of God (3”°). 

IV. One more test remains to be applied to the Pastoral Letters, 
that of style and language. I can only point out some of the most 
obvious results of a comparison of the style and vocabulary of these 
letters with those of the Pauline epistles. 

We find in the documents before us a greater simplicity in the 
structure of the sentence ; there are fewer particles, fewer adjective 
and adverbial clauses ; the style lacks the play and sparkle of that of 
Paul’s writings. The writer has a fondness for compounds with ¢idos 
which does not appear in the Pauline letters, although they contain 
some words compounded with that verb. Such are: ¢tAdyabos 
(Tit. 1°), iAavdpos (Tit. 2*), pirapyvpia (1 Tim. 6”), pidavros 
(2 Tim. 3°), ptAndovos (2 Tim. 3*), ptAcBeos (2 Tim. 3°), didrc- 
rexvos (Tit. 2*). 

Some peculiarities of expression may be pointed out. “ Unfeigned 
faith” (2 Tim. 1°). Paul always gives wiors without the qualifying 
adjective ; évrevgis, a word Paul never uses for prayer (1 Tim. 2! 4°); 
deordrys (2 Tim. 2”), applied to God, a word not found in the 
earlier Pauline letters ; duvacrns (1 Tim. 6%), applied also to God, a 
word not used in the other letters; AavOporia Oeod (Tit. 3‘). “I 
was appointed a herald and apostle, a teacher of the Gentiles” 
(1 Tim. 27). Paul nowhere couples other nouns with dwdoroAos in 
describing his calling. He assumes that this one word sufficiently 
describes his work. 

The proportion of words and phrases peculiar to the Pastoral Epis- 
tles is large ; 168, according to the count in Thayer-Grimm. Now 
2 Corinthians, whose length is to that of the Pastorals, speaking 
roughly, as 7 to 6, has only 99. This peculiarity of the language is 
accounted for in part by the fact that the Pastoral Letters introduce 
new subjects, as in the case of ydyypaiva, yeveaAoyia, mépowvos ; only in 
part, however. Some of the new words are synonyms for others used 
by Paul; Aapyupia, évrevéts, duaxos. Others are within the range 
of thought through which the Pauline letters move, eg., éyxparyjs, 
OeAryos, e¢ mult. al. Others still express the ideas which are pecul- 
iar to these letters, and support the evidence of separate authorship 
afforded by those new ideas. In my opinion, however, stress is not 
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to be laid on the dog Xeyoueva as an independent indication of 
authorship, but they may be regarded as confirming conclusions 
drawn from the ideas and style of the letters. 

The Pastoral Epistles differ widely, then, in their tone, their con- 
tents, their religious ideas, and their style from such letters as we have 
good reason to believe that Paul would write under such circum- 
stances as they assume to have existed. The sig:ificance of these 
departures from the Pauline standard is greatly increased by their 
coincidence. This may be illustrated by a reference to Old Testa- 
ment criticism. Professor Green and President Harper had a long 
controversy about the analysis of the Pentateuch. I read some of 
the papers advocating the analysis, and some of the replies ; and felt 
that while Dr. Green had explained with much plausibility how the 
single facts pointed out by his opponent might have come into being, 
he entirely failed to explain the constantly recurring coincidence of 
the varied phenomena, which the documentary analysis undertook to 
account for. So, even if one should make a tolerably satisfactory 
explanation of the fact that Paul did not throw approving love into 
his letters to Timothy and Titus ; and again of the fact that he wrote 
to men carrying on the duties of a temporary mission instructions 
befitting the commencement of an unknown and permanent work ; 
and once again of his expressing ideas differing widely from those 
which he had taught at least up to within a year or two from the date 
assumed for the composition of the letters; and yet once more, of 
his having written in a different style from that in which he had 
written hitherto;— we should have a much harder task on our 
hands, that of explaining how in the same documents all these pos- 
sibilities were realized. Even if that were done, some phenomena 
suggesting that the letters were written by another and later writer 
than Paul would still remain to be explained. 

In 1 Timothy, Paul strenuously insists that he is an apostle (2‘), 
“For which I was appointed a herald and an apostle; I say the 
truth, I am not lying.” Did Timothy question his claim to apostle- 
ship? Paul repeatedly quotes ‘faithful sayings.’ Were Christian 
proverbs in circulation in his day? Was this one (1 Tim. 3'), “if a 
man reaches after a bishopric, he desires an excellent work,” likely 
to have been coined six years after Paul wrote 1 Corinthians? Sup- 
posing such sayings to have been in circulation, was it like Paul, the 
original and overflowing apostle, to keep quoting them? 

Another phenomenon is the assertion (1 Tim. 1”) that he had 
delivered over Hymenzus and Alexander to Satan. What is meant 
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by this may be inferred from 1 Corinthians 5°. There Paul says that 
he had thought of delivering the immoral member of the Corinthian 
church “to Satan for the destruction of the flesh,” #.¢., of inflicting 
some corporal punishment upon the man with Satan’s help. Had he 
done this to these two heretics? If so, the punishment did not reach 
its end, for they were still abroad teaching. But the reference to it 
suggests that it had been effective: “That they might be taught not 
to blaspheme.” 

Another fact is the reference to the widows’ society as a part 
of the existing church organization. Its qualifications for mem- 
bership — an age of at least sixty years, fidelity in rearing children, 
tried Christian service, freedom from family cares, poverty,— seem 
to have been suggested by the mature experience of the church. 
Had the church in Ephesus gone through this experience before the 
year 63? 

Apostate and seductive men, whose appearance was predicted for 
coming days, are assumed to be already present (1 Tim. 4'™). Is it 
Paul who writes this, or a writer who falls out of the generation in 
which he has put himself into his own? 

Another fact to account for is that one of the sayings of Jesus is 
cited as Scripture (1 Tim. 5%. The ypady seems to refer to both of 
the sayings quoted). Is it probable that a written gospel was in 
circulation and received as Scripture by a.p. 63? 

Another fact to explain is that a biting saying of Epimenides regard- 
ing the Cretans is said to be illustrated in the defects of Cretan 
Christians. Would Paul have made the misconduct of some church 
members the reason for citing with approval this bitter word about a 
people ? 

Second marriage is set, in the Pastoral Letters, in the same inferior 
position in which it is placed by Hermas (Mandat. iv), Theophilus 
(Ad Autolycum, iii, 15), Athenagoras (Zegat. 33).' 

Does the assumption that Paul wrote the letters give a reasonable 
explanation of these separate phenomena, as well as of the groups of 
facts pointed out above? 

It must be said that a criticism which does not meet this question 
wili not stand. One writer has tried to evade it by evoking a 
falsarius, who had too much skill to write some of the passages 
most unlike Paul, and not enough to write some of those most like 
him; and by saying that it is easier to ascribe the letters to the 


* Holtzmann, Pastoralbriefe, p. 236; Schaff, History of the Christian Church, 
ii. 366. 
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Apostle than to this fa/sarius. But the question is not, “If Paul did 
not write them, who did?” but, “ Did he?” If he did not, some- 
body else did. Possibly we may not find out who he was. What 
then ?’. We do not know who wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews. That 
fact does not make us less confident that Paul did not write it. 
Account has to be taken of the fact that we do not know of a time 
in Paul’s life in which these letters could have been written. Perhaps 
we cannot be sure that he was executed at the end of the sojourn in 
Rome described in the Acts. So far as the indications given by Luke 
go, they hardly warrant, I believe, a positive opinion. We cannot 
affirm that if Paul was executed, Luke would have said so, for it is 
possible that he thought his task done when he had brought the 
Apostle’s missionary work to a close. On the other hand, evidence 
of a release and subsequent period of work is very slight. The cele- 
brated passage in 1 Clement v., “ Because of zeal Paul received the 
reward of endurance ; having borne fetters seven times, having been 
made a fugitive, having been stoned ; having been a herald in the 
East and in the West, having taught the whole world righteousness, 
and having gone to the limit of the West and having borne wit- 
ness before the rulers,” is a slender support to this theory. Grant 
that the words répya rips Svcews, taken by themselves, naturally desig- 
nate the limit of the Roman Empire; the clause “ having taught the 
whole world righteousness ” suggests that they may have been used 
rhetorically, and the immediately following words, “ and having borne 
witness before the rulers’ seem to make the réppa rips Svcews the 
scene of the martyrdom, and therefore suggest Rome. I think, with 
others, that it is not impossible that Clement, in using the phrase; 
spoke from his own point of view. Holtzmann (7astoralbriefe, p. 41) 
finds some support for this interpretation in a passage of the Clemen- 
tines, which seems to be an echo of these words (Epistle of Clement to 
James, opening) : tHs dvcews 7d oKorewworepov TOD Kédcpov pépos, words 
which, of course, refer to Rome. The traditions which show Peter to 
have done an important work for the Roman church, make for the 
view that Paul died some years before 64. (See McGiffert, “Ameri- 
can Journal of Theology” i. 146.) If we conclude that the words of 
Clement give reason for believing that Paul was released at the end 
of his two years’ confinement in the imperial city, and went after his 
release to Spain, we have yet to find a place in his ministry into which 
these letters can be set. If he wrote them, he labored in the East 
after his release. We do not know that he did so. Clement says, 
according to the interpretation of his words which we provisionally 
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accept, that Paul then visited the far West. From such indications 
as we have as to the date of his death, it is probable that he did not 
visit the East before his (assumed) second arrest. 

The letters are ascribed to Paul in the Canon of Muratori; the 
reason for their acceptanc® among the sacred writings is clearly seen 
in the words of the Canon itself. “Ad Titum unam, et ad Timo- 
theum duas pro affectu et dilectione ; in honore tamen ecclesiae ca- 
tholicae, in ordinatione ecclesiasticae disciplinae sanctificatae sunt.” 

They met the wish of the church of the second century to put its 
organization into connection with the work of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles and to trace the authority of its officers back to his apostolic _ 
authority. Hence they gained unquestioned recognition as Pauline 
by 175. We have in this fact no evidence respecting their author- 
ship. Such evidence, using the word in its strict sense, could only 
come from one who had personal knowledge of the fact of their 
composition. The belief of the churches, two generations or more 
after they were written, that Paul wrote the letters, may give a pre- 
sumption of their genuineness. This cannot pass into proof, such as 
historical science can give, unless borne out by the letters themselves. 

If the inquiry as to whether Paul wrote the Pastoral Letters shall 
have led to the conclusion (as seems to me likely) that he probably 
did not, New Testament criticism will then find itself facing the hard, 
but interesting task of assigning them their place in the history of the 
subapostolic church. As to this I can here say nothing, except that 
if there is any period in the life of the church about which light is 
longed for by the students of church history, it is this one. If these 
documents, subjected to sound and thorough criticism, do something 
to illumine the years in which the apostolic church was becoming 
the church catholic, they will be very precious to Christian science. 

But these Scriptures have rendered great service to the church in 
the way of edification. Will that service be impaired, if it shall be 
generally believed that Paul did not write them? 

Why should learning the truth about any book of Scripture take 
from it any of its power to edify? Is there a single document in 
either canon of which we can say that its moral power over mature 
minds is conditioned on ignorance as to its author and his aim in 
writing it? Is there a Protestant minister who would say to his 
congregation about any book of the Old or New Testament, “The 
power this book has to benefit you would be lessened if you knew its 
author and his motive in composing it” ? 

Indeed, is it not evident that the more knowledge we have of the 
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historical environment and aim of any part of the Bible, the more 
benefit we are likely to receive from reading it? To be profited by 
Scripture, we must understand it, we must understand its allusions to 
current life, we must have moral sympathy with its author. Criticism 
helps us to attain these things. We undérstand the Epistle to the 
Hebrews better than if we supposed that Paul wrote it ; we are more 
fully penetrated when we read it by the power of its author’s thought 
and feeling. So, supposing that the Pastoral Letters were written 
fifty years after Paul’s death, if we can put ourselves into their 
author’s situation, and appreciate the wants of the church which he 
sought to supply by them, we shall find them speaking to us with 
fresher meaning and deeper power. 

These letters will help us in proportion as we are conscious of 
touching reality and life in them ; and this feeling, we shall gain from 
honest and faithful criticism, whatever its verdict as to their author- 
ship may be. 

It will be objected that if the Pastoral Epistles were not written by 
Paul they are impostures, and that impostures cannot foster moral 
and religious life. Reading them will be like hearing the preaching 
of a man we know to be corrupt ; the good words will be — 
counterfeit and so void of moral power. 

Why should we call what is technically termed a pseudepigraph 
imposture? Have we a right to call a document written fifty years or 
more after the death of a great man, in his name, in an age in which 
such a use of great names was customary, dishonest? to attribute 
guilt to him who wrote it? Can we not believe that the author 
might naively write out of a conviction that what he said was in 
harmony with the ideas and aims of the hero whose name he used, 
and was a continuation of his work? The custom of pseudepigraphic 
writing, the toleration by the community of the authorial use of 
great names, would make the transaction wear a different moral 
aspect to him from that which a similar one would wear to a man of 
to-day. One who believes that the Pastoral Letters were written in 
Paul’s name fifty years after his death, will (considering his imperfect 
knowledge of the author’s motive in ascribing them to Paul) be very 
reluctant to condemn him. And if he think the act censurable, he 
will remember that Paul’s character is not absolutely flawless, and 
that Peter’s had a serious defect. 

Dr. George Salmon insists that we ought to call a man who would 
write a letter in the name of a deceased apostle a forger. If this 
were obligatory upon us, it would be an unpleasant duty, but it would 
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not alter the biblical facts nor offset the conclusions drawn from 
them. But would it not be reasonable, before applying to such a 
man a name which designates a modern criminal of a vile sort, to 
consider his act in its environment and its apparent motives? Few 
competent scholars believe that the author of Matthew found the 
genealogy of Joseph, with its three divisions of fourteen generations 
each, in any official register; it is altogether probable that that 
genealogy was brought into shape by the author’s hand. What would 
Dr. Salmon have us call-him? forger, or liar? What abusive epithet 
shall we apply to him for saying that Jesus uttered on the mount, 
when he spoke to the disciples about the kingdom, sayings which, as 
we know from Luke, he spoke not then but on other occasions? 

Dr. Salmon justifies his denunciation of the pseudepigraph by saying 
that it was thought reprehensible by the early church. He supports 
the assertion by referring to the deposition of the presbyter who com- 
posed the Acts of Paul and Thecla ; to use his gentle phrase: “ the 
Presbyter who was deposed for forging the Acts of Paul and Thecla ” 
(Salmon’s Jntroduction, 4th ed., p. 541). * But he says in another 
place (p. 361), “I think that if the tendency of the work had been 
felt by the church of the time to be unobjectionable, the author 
would scarcely have been deposed for his composition of what he 
could have represented as an edifying fiction, not intended to 
deceive.” May we not appeal from the verdict of a writer affected 
by polemic zeal to that of the same writer engaged in the sober 
examination of historical fact, and conclude that after all there is no 
evidence that the church of the second century would have severely 
blamed such a use of Paul’s name in the Pastoral Epistles as our 
criticism has suggested ? 
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One Body in Christ, Rom. xii, 1 Cor. xii. 


PROF. FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE. 


MEADVILLE, PA, 


WISH to argue that 76 rvetpa Td dytov = rd rvedpa Tod Xpiorov, 

and that the same thing is meant by 76 capa rod Xpiorod, in the 
natural sense of ‘body,’ and not in the mystic sense of ‘ church.’ 
More accurately 76 zvedua is the heavenly substance of the form of 
the risen Christ. 

Adolf Deissmann, in his investigation of the formula év Xpur@ 
"Iyoot, reaches the conclusion that év Xptor@ eivat means a dwelling 
of the Christian locally within the risen pneumatic Christ. This 
expression of intimate union with Christ is made intelligible by the 
help of another idea, namely, év rvevpare elvac = dwelling in a pneuma- 
element which is comparable to an air, an atmosphere. The apparent 
stringency of Deissmann’s argument has since been weakened by 
Dr. Johannes Weiss in the Studien und Kritiken, 1896, Erstes Heft. 
Dr. Weiss shows that in many of the passages we are free to depart 
from the sense of ‘locality within.’ At the same time, he admits the 
explanation for many passages, and with Deissmann holds that the 
clue to this mental image is the identification of Christ and the Spirit 
(2 Cor. 3"). ‘This equivalence of the ascended Lord with the 
divine zvedya, which is nevertheless in some fashion or other con- 
ceived as material, impersonal, has for its inevitable result that the 
personal image (Vorstellung) of the Lord is here and there overbid 
by the other impersgnal idea. Deissmann draws attention to the 
formula Xpicrov évdicacba. Certainly this is not meant as figure 
but in strict sense. Yet Paul would not have been ad to choose 
this expression, if at that moment there had hovered distinctly 
before him the picture of the personal Lord who hears prayers and 
answers them, who frames his purposes of redemption and with 
the strong hand of love brings them to pass. At such a moment 
Christ must really have coalesced with the zvedya as with an imper- 
sonal element.” Dr. Weiss adds that while Paul himself may not 
have recognized the disparity of the ideas, the shift of imagery must 
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nevertheless have occurred, so that the thought of the risen Lord 
thus received a pantheistic nuance. 

My reading of Paul makes it impossible for me to believe that in 
so bold a phrase as Xpiorév évdvoacGa we have any fading out of the 
Lord’s personality into a diffused pervasive energy. What suggests 
the ‘ pantheistic nuance’? It is the idea of the Spirit as an atmos- 
phere or influence, — whether or not conceived as material, — which 
proceeds from the risen Christ and permeates the Church on earth. 
But did Paul so conceive the Spirit? That is the prior question. 
We have been very naturally led to believe that he did. It is the 
notion given us by the Acts of the Apostles. The Epistles to the 
Colossians and Ephesians, moreover, represent Christ as the head to 
which the Church is related as the body, and conceive of Christ’s 
action on the body by aid of the further notion of the operations of 
the indwelling Spirit (Eph. 2” 3'*). On grounds unrelated to this 
topic these Epistles are assigned to another hand. I hold the view 
of Holtzmann. That the Church is an organism of redeemed human- 
ity, that it is the body of Christ, may be congruous enough with the 
thought of Paul, but in the Epistle to the Ephesians it seems to be 
presented as a new, fresh insight finding here its first explicit utter- 
ance. Under the influence of this Epistle we ordinarily find the 
idea in Rom. 12 and 1 Cor. 12, where the equation is not made. 
It would certainly seem that the thought of the Church in its unity 
as the body of Christ remained inactive in Paul’s mind. Only in the 
deutero-Pauline Epistles does it receive the expansion and emphasis 
which belongs to so important a conception. Nor is it certain that 
the conception was Paul’s at all. No use of the word ‘Church’ in 
the undisputed Epistles need apply to all the Christians of the world 
collectively. In 1 Cor. 12¥ I find only the assembly for worship. 
Philippians 3°, ‘ persecuting the Church,’ and Gal. 1%, 1 Cor. 15°, 
‘persecuting the Church of God,’ suggest only the local church or 
churches which Paul did actually persecute. The added rod @eod 
only brings out the enormity of the act. Nothing suggests that the 
Church figured in Paul’s mind as the earthly anticipation of the 
Kingdom of God, and for the age after Advent the Church is not 
mentioned. 

And yet readers of the interesting book by Kabisch, Die Escha- 
tologie des Paulus, will recall that the Parousia of Christ, the head, is 
also the Parousia of his marvelous body which is composed of glori- 
fied Christians (pp. 282 ff.). To Kabisch ‘body’ means ‘ body,’ and 
‘spirit’ is for him a substance, and the result is a picture of the Day 
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of Advent which for grotesque suggestion is not surpassed by the 
fantastic efforts of the Elkesaites as recorded by Epiphanius. Nev- 
ertheless I regard Kabisch as justified in thinking of zvedya as sub- 
stantial and the body of Christ as literally the body. I wish only to 
escape his bewildering results and solve the other problem which has 
been raised. 

The question is: Did Paul have the conception of the Holy Spirit 
which we find in the Book of Acts? If he did, how, then, could he 
conceivably be said to identify Christ and the Spirit? In 2 Cor. 3” 
the identity is declared ; but immediately, by the words rvedua xvpiov, 
a distinction is implied. What is this relation which is almost iden- 
tity? That there is substantially identification and yet an inexact. 
identification may be argued in another way. Phrases like ‘in the 
Spirit,’ ‘the Spirit in us,’ are freely used as equivalents of ‘in Christ,’ 
‘Christ in us.’ The one thing here which readers have found sharply 
expressed is the personal union of the Christian with his Lord. That 
mystic fusion of personalities would seem to be the certain thing, the 
known thing in Paul’s system ; yet surely the mystic union is only a 
figure of speech, if we may so freely say the same thing by mention- 
ing an influence or emanation of Christ in us. If we are to cling to 
this thought of the personal merging of self in Christ, we may not 
argue that Paul’s mental image becomes impersonal and pantheistic 
when he expresses the idea by ‘the Spirit in us.’ The inference 
should be that wvedya is imaged as personal, limited, anthropomor- 
phic. We should conclude that an almost complete identification is 
possible because the Spirit is for the imagination coterminous with 
the figure of the risen Lord. We ought to drop the notion that the 
Spirit is a different energy from Christ, constituting his body, the 
Church. We must decide that the Spirit constitutes his body in 
the literal sense, the personal form of the risen Lord. It is the 
heavenly substance of the heavenly man. This is the inexact identi- 
fication to be established. We note, therefore, that the undoubted 
Epistles do not, in express words, identify Christ’s body and the 
Church, and we seek an interpretation for those passages which, read 
under the influence of Ephesians, seem to express such an identity. 

The risen Lord is a pneumatic being. ‘This is a matter of agree- 
ment. He is the first fruits of the resurrection, the first to wear the 
copa tvevpatixov. The form he wore in his heavenly preéxistence, 
év popdy Geod tndpxwv (Phil. 2°), can hardly have been a different 
thing in view of the general equivalence of popdy, eixwv, and capa. 
Compare Rom. 8”, cvppdpdovs ris cixovos rod viod airov, and Phil. 
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3, ovppoppov to owpatt. The substance of the preéxistent bodily 
form was zvedya. Rom. 8°, 1 Cor. 15%, 2 Cor. 8°, justify the language 
of 2 Clement 9°: dv pév To mporov rvedua eyévero odp~. So in 1 Cor. 
10, the drinking of water in the desert— actual water unless we 
fancy Paul to have ignored the literal sense — was also the draught 
of a spiritual gift from the very nature of the Christ not yet made 
flesh. In any case the risen Lord is imaged in a body (2 Cor. 4'), 
and that body is composed of veda, for it is celestial ; “as we wore 
the image of the earthly, we shall also wear the image of the celes- 
tial” (1 Cor. 15”). The rest of 1 Cor. 15 shows that the Christian’s 
copa tvevpatixoy is to be invested with dofa and dvvayis, that divine 
lustre and transforming power by which the Lord’s body assimilates 
others to itself (Phil. 37). This is not more nor less than is gharan- 
teed to the Christian by present possession of the Holy Spirit. Why 
then should we conceive the Holy Spirit as anything distinct from 
Christ’s body of rvetya? The latter merits the term ‘holy.’ It has 
the dega Geo, the Svvapyis Oeod (Phil. 37). The eixwy is the cixwy Oeou 
(2 Cor. 44). That he is now a being of oly spirit is moreover made 
distinct in Rom. 1°*, By bodily descent on earth as a man of flesh 
he was Son of David. Resurrection installed him as Son of God 
Kata Tvevpa aywwovvys. Surely the substance of his risen personality 
is meant and the genitive is adjectival in value. [Contra B. Weiss. 
See Gunkel’s Wirkungen des hetligen Geistes, p. 104. | 

The risen Christ, then, has a holy spiritual form, and the Christian’s 
consummation is to be conformed to it, so as to wear the image and 
the glory of God. In that heavenly future there is no mention of the 
éxxAyoia, no mention of the Holy Spirit as distinct from Christ’s own 
personal nature. The final picture is only complete, personal identi- 
fication of individual men with the Lord by conformity to his holy 
body. 

This becomes a natural mode of thought as we note that o@pa car- 
ries the idea of personality. The Hebrew mind thinks by pictures 
where the heirs of Greek philosophic culture think by concepts, and 
we may not weigh and value Paul’s mental representations by the 
meanings which belong to modern pictures in our own minds. For us 
a concrete image is an assistance to fancy, an inadequate illustration, 
while the religious ¢ru¢h finds its proper statement in highly abstract 
terms. “To-day,” says Harnack (Dogmengeschichte, i?. 397), “we 
understand by symbol a thing which is not that which it signifies. 
Then, in many circles at least, men understood by symbol a thing 
which in some sense or other really is that which jit signifies.” Paul 
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and John are not to be read by the same canon. For the former, the 
concrete elements in expressions of the supersensible had not faded 
into metaphor. For him ‘body’ and ‘spirit’ are not related to ‘ per- 
sonality’ as image to reality. The image and the reality are one. 
In our weaker abstract language we describe the human goal as 
complete self-realization. Paul’s image is human coalescence in the 
ideal equality of Christ. We shall be like him. Only so can we 
think the state where God shall be all in all. ‘The passionate insist- 
ence of 1 Cor. 15 upon the o@pa mvevparixoy shows that what we call 
personal continuance could not dispense with the picture of an 
organic form. Not only shape but substance also has values for 
him which we have dropped. That, too, is necessary to the notion 
‘person.’ An unredeemed self is one in which the evil seated in the 
garment of fleshly substance tyrannizes over the rational will (voids). 
The final, complete redemption is to have a form consisting of such a 
substance as contains no hindrance to the will’s compliance with the 
nature of God in Christ, or the heart’s delight in Him. ‘The idea is 
expressed by ‘the inner man.’ This itself can be pictured. As capa 
is only organic shape, we may imagine the human zvedua, given by 
the breath of God, as filling that frame. Speaking of the selfhood of 
Christ Paul cannot say inner man, for there is no outer man of flesh. 
He need only say body or spirit, and it is more important that he 
should say spirit. The rabbinical counterpart of o@pa (13) meant 
not only the opposite of soul, but also person (Wuensche, Meue 
Beitriige, etc., p. 331). 

We have come to a notion of the Holy Spirit as almost identical 
with Christ and quite free from the pantheistic nuance. The world 
to come seems to need no other. But what of the present world? 
Is there a separate resting place for thought and veneration when 
Paul speaks of the present Holy Spirit? Is there another spirit 
poured out on earth as an effluence of energy from Christ, an hypos- 
tasis commissioned by him? What is it that interferes with the 
thought of the Christian as having a coalescence of self with the risen 
Lord? It is that which makes the mystic union of two selves relax 
into a life in the same ‘atmosphere.’ It is the notion of the Holy 
Spirit as constituting another body of Christ, which is only figuratively 
a body, the Church. I wish to approach the passages in Rom. 12 
and 1 Cor. 12 so as to dispense with this idea of the Church as the 
body of Christ. 

Paul’s notion of redemption supports the view. The heavenly 
future is clear. We shall be like him. We shall be conformed to 
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his glorious body (Phil. 37). We shall be sons of God as he now, 
risen from the dead, by virtue of his being of Holy Spirit, is Son of 
God (Rom. 1*). In Augustine’s language we shall be not Christians 
but Christ. Ut, quod perdideramus in Adam, #.¢. secundum imagi- 
nem et similitudinem esse dei, hoc in Christo Jesu reciperemus 
(Iren. iii. 18, 1). We have to deal, however, with the present 
proleptic redemption. It is expressed indifferently, ‘be in Christ,’ 
‘Christ in me,’ ‘in the Spirit,’ ‘the Spirit in me.’ All mean to be 
a new creature. I must treat it as an established fact that ‘the Spirit 
in us’ is for Paul more than an ethical reality. The new life is new 
existence, new being, as well as new character. In Rom. 6, the 
future union by likeness of his resurrection has a present basis in our 
possession of the Spirit. The body of sin=the sinful bodys the 
fleshly personality, is annulled, for we have shared in Christ’s death. 
We are now able to live for God (vs.”), because a new medium 
of life is imparted, which is victorious over hindrance. This more 
than volitional newness of life is here only expressed by favras év 
Xptord ‘Ino'od. This is such a local personal union that he uses our 
limbs as d7Aa Sixatoovvys (vs.*). When, however, the thought is 
repeated in ch. 7, it is a xatvorys Tov mvevparos. The close of 7 
and the opening verses of 8 contrast the tyranny of the flesh with 
the freedom of the new-given Spirit, a gift which is one thing with 
‘in Christ Jesus.’ The Christian is not in the flesh but in the Spirit, 
if indeed the Spirit of God house in him. The unredeemed man 
is tenanted by sin and death, because his shape, his c@pa, is clothed 
with fleshly substance. The redeemed man has the Spirit of Christ 
(vs.°) ; Christ is in him ("). His oda is now a corpse (vexpov), 
—jin the sense that the flesh is annulled,— but the zvevya is wy. 
This identification with Christ, which is a housing of his divine 
Spirit in us, is also the present proof of the resurrection of the 
copa, — da Tov évoxovvtTos avrou mvevparos év tyiv ("). True the 
Spirit is not named the body of Christ, but we certainly pass very 
easily from the indwelling of the Spirit to the future, dmoAvrpwors 
Tov owparos, a ransoming of, not from (cf. 1 Cor. 15), which is the 
full freedom of the glory of the children of God (*), the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God in the S0ga and dvvayss belonging now only to 
the risen archetypal Son of God, belonging to his body and thence to 
be conferred on ours so that we shall be conformed to the image 
of his Son (”). At present, in place of dea, there is doOévea (*), 
for which the Spirit has compassion. Then, we shall be raised in 
glory and power (1 Cor. 15%). It does not seem an arbitrary thing, 
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therefore, to image the present Spirit in us as a blending with his 
body, the clothing of our c@pa (in terms of the inner man) with that 
which makes his personality. So the “born after the spirit” of 
Gal. 4” is only a repetition of Gal. 4”, “until Christ be formed 
in you.” 

This association of ideas is more conspicuous in 2 Cor. 4 and 5. 
The dppaBiov rot mvevparos (5°) is a pledge that we shall not be 
found naked at death. Without waiting for the Advent we shall be 
immediately clothed with a heavenly house. In the present our wish 
is not to put off the body (ze. of flesh), but to draw on over us the 
new body in order that what is mortal (flesh) may be swallowed up 
of life. This vanishing of the flesh in the deathless element, which 
with it clothes our shape, is, indeed, a truth of faith (°) ; for when at 
home in the body (of flesh) we walk in a realm of faith, not of see- 
ing. What we shall see at Advent is told us in Phil. 3”. Just be- 
cause the present is not a time of seeing, Paul lets cama remain 
a suggestion of flesh, and expresses the new creature, not in terms of 
perceptible form, but of the unseen essence of spirit. ‘Even here, 
however, where the word is spirit, the thought of body has just been 
present to mind. After the incomplete identification of the Lord 
and the Spirit in 2 Cor. 3”, we have immediately ("*) : “ we all, with un- 
veiled face mirroring the d0ga of the Lord, are being metamorphosed 
into the same ¢ixwv, from ddga to ddéa (from one degree of divine 
manifestation to another), even by the Lord’s spirit” [so, contra 
Schmiedel, ad Joc. Lord’s emphasized, since the glory of God be- 
longs to the Zora’s eixwv]. The final transformation of Phil. 3”' has 
already begun with the present possession of the Lord’s spirit. As 
yet, it is incomplete, for where there is flesh, there is weakness 
(cf. 2 Cor. 13*). Theoretically annulled, the flesh is actually only 
dying, and this gradual death is spoken of in close succession. The 
shining of Christ, God’s image, in our hearts is the life of Jesus in us, 
a treasure in a vessel of earth, a life in our flesh (inside our flesh? 
4’), and this is as real as the dying of Jesus, which we bear about in 
the same body. This life is the Spirit in us ("). In disagreement 
with Schmiedel, we understand éxovres 76 aird mvedpa Tis TioTews 
(faith-given spirit) to mean ‘the same Spirit in me as in you.’ One 
noumenon, one new man, Christ, is manifested in them and in him; 
in him most notably as death, in them as life. Here, again, the 
inner transformation into Christ’s form is the tenanting of his Spirit 
in man. The coalescence of Christ’s nature (rvedua) is with the 
inner man, so that while the flesh is dying away, the inner man is 
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renewed day by day (**). Shall we not think, then, that the copa 
mvevparixov is being built up in us, becoming more completely our 
inner self? ‘The c®ma as form is constant. That which changes is 
the substance. The flesh dies, the Spirit'finally is seen in its place. 
But this is the Spirit of Christ fused with the human zvedpa, the inner 
man. Changing from substance to form, let us say it is the capa 
Xporov. Just in proportion as oGpa naturally suggests odpé, Paul 
naturally speaks of the rvevua Xpiorod. This mode of interpretation 
requires that we should think of the human zveiya as having bodily 
shape. Tertullian, at least, found this idea satisfactory (De Anima, 
ch. 9; cf. ch. 22) and applies Gen. 2’ to an inner man completely 
filling the visible cua, man being dupliciter unus. 

Finally, this connection of ideas seems to be made conclusi¥e by 
1 Cor. 6*”: The body for the Lord and the Lord for the body. 
This is not the Church. It is the individual, and body is meant in the 
natural sense. Paul passes at once to the idea of bodily resurrec- 
tion (). The Lord for the body — but this is not inclusive of flesh. 
He is for the inner man. To be joined to a harlot is to be one body 
with her, “ for two, saith He, shall be one flesh. But he that is 
joined to the Lord is one Spirit.” The spirit received by the Chris- 
tians, then, is embraced in the o@pa, and it is for the Lord what 
flesh is for the woman : it is the substance which constitutes his body. 
The union with Christ, or Christ’s spirit, is here imaged as the merg- 
ing of two selves in one body. Your body —i.e. each body — is the 
temple of the Holy Spirit ("). This seems convincing proof that 
present redemption by the Holy Spirit is incorporation in Christ’s 
body of spirit, the anticipation of that which shall be revealed and 
perfected at the Parousia. 

The eucharist is a reception of Christ’s body of spirit. Whether 
or not we have so far forced matters a little, the case gains in clear- 
ness when Paul expressly speaks of present union with the body of 
Christ. It is the Lord’s body which is received in the eucharist, and 
it is a gift of zvetua. In some divergence from 1 Cor. 11, the roth 
chapter represents the taking of bread and wine as a reception of 
spiritual essence, and, at the same time, union with the body of 
Christ. There is a consubstantiation of bread and Christ, and of the 
Christian and Christ. The cup which we bless is xowwvia rot aipa- 
tos Tou Xpiorov. The bread is xowwvia rod cwparos trod Xpiorov. A 
real fellowship with Christ is proven by the parallel case of eating 
meats known to be consecrated to demons (10”). The eater be- 
comes a partner of the demonic being. Demonic possession would 
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not be a strained interpretation in view of 2 Cor. 6%*, where mar- 
riage with a pagan results in demonic possession. The synoptic lan- 
guage, év wvevyate dxafdptw, may suggest a picture parallel to that 
which we argue for Paul’s év rvevpart Xpiorov. 

This eucharistic union with the body of Christ is a reception of his 
pneumatic being. The manna was a zvevparixdv Bpopa, and the 
water from the rock was a qvevparixdy ropa, and the rock was (not 
‘is’ = signifies) Christ, the pneumatic Christ. (Spitta, i. 275 ff. ; 
Kabisch, 202 ff.). These were types. Therefore, the eucharist con- 
veys mvedua. After the blessing, the bread and wine are pneuma, 
and, following the analogy of the rock, they are the pneuma of Christ, 
his nature, his body. As the charismata of the Holy Spirit are dis- 
played in these eucharistic meetings (1 Cor. 12), we may infer that 
the eucharistic gift of Christ’s spiritual body is the basis for these dis- 
plays of spiritual gifts. Since, moreover, each Christian enters into 
union with Christ’s pneumatic being, it follows that there is one body 
in many men. One person, Christ, enters into many persons as one 
inner self with them. Therefore, the language of vs.”: els dpros 
(loaf), év o@pa of rodAoi éopev. Spite of our multiplicity, we are one 
‘body, ot yap mdvres éx Tov évds dptov peréxouev. Though many, we are 
one and the same body, for the one bread is the nature of one being, 
Christ. The eucharist, then, is only an anticipation of the final con- 
formity of ail to his image. The insistence on ove body is, so viewed, 
no reference to the Church as a body social. It is the same uncom- 
promising identification of the individual Christian with Christ which 
we have in Gal. 3: zavres yap ipets els éoré év Xprore Inood (*) = 
tov "ABpaap oréppa éoré (”) = Xpiords ("). Distinctions of male 
and female, Jew and Gentile, disappear. We are one new man, one 
body, one personality. We are being assimilated to the common 
ideal, the man from heaven. This is intelligible enough when we 
recall that Christ is not an individual among others. He is compara- 
ble to the Platonic archetypal man, the ideal pattern of humanity. 
Since no philosophic precision is ascribed to Paul, we may think also 
of the scholastic universale ante rem and the universale in re. He 
can be imaged in heaven, and yet he is in every Christian on earth. 
The world was on the eve of the rédos, which is like the dpyy (cf. 
Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos, pp. 367-369). 


Application of this View to Rom. 12. 


“I beseech you, therefore, brethren, that ye present your bodies a 
living, holy, God-pleasing sacrifice” (1). The whole beautiful chap 
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ter is of what we call spiritual life. Since, however, form is necessary 
and permanent for man, Paul says bodies in place of ‘lives,’ but he 
thinks of body in terms of the inner man. The man of flesh is not 
holy or pleasing to God. It is the new creature, the body as temple 
of the Holy Spirit, the new life in Christ. At once, therefore, he 
urges them to attest the new metamorphosis in their rational choices, 
in the direction of the conscious life (7). The special intention of 
Paul, moreover, is to check arrogance and pretensions. There can 
be no exaltation of one person above another. One and the same 
person, Christ, is given to each and all. He expresses it here by 
copa. instead of zvejua. We are all, though numerous, one body 
in Christ (°). The o®pa has not changed its natural meaning since 
vs.'. It is not a reference to the unity of men in the Church. The 
interpretation, one body, that is, the Church, is due, indeed, not 
only to Ephesians and Colossians, but also to the talk of many mem- 
bers. The zoAAa péAy of vs.* would seem to be parallel to the many 
individuals (zoAAoi) of vs.°. But Paul does not say, We, the many, 
are members of Christ’s one body. The stress on of woAAoi would 
then be unintelligible. He says, We are members of one another. 
There is an antithesis (given by dé) which, as often elsewhere, is only 
imperfectly expressed : Though we, numerous as we are, are (only) 
one body in Christ, ye¢ individually we are members of one another. 
I am the new man and you are the new man, but in the service of 
one another we are only members, limbs. Neither I nor you manifest 
the new man in his completeness. ‘The meaning of pedn which the 
context requires is, that we perform separate offices for one another. 
The parallel of woAAGd péAn is the various rpages, and these mpdges 
are the various yapiovara next mentioned. That is the way Chryso- 
stom read the passage: “And what if thou art not appointed to the 
same office, still the body is the same.” Doubtless, however, as in 
1 Cor. 12, Chrysostom meant body, z.e. church. There seems to be 
no occasion whatever to import into the passage the idea of a Chris- 
tian society as a state or body politic, or social organism. There is 
no ground for thinking that the divinely appointed political state was 
an analogy by being an organic social body. His idea of the order 
of the state is, “Tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to whom 
custom, fear to whom fear, honor to whom honor” (137). 

The only necessary meaning then is, One divine nature (body) is 
given to us, but there are differences in. its actuation of us. Paul 
does not add the individuals to sum up the body. All are the one 
body before the addition. He adds the special activities of individu- 
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als, to make the complete revelation of the one body. 
is impressing is, that spite of diversities of function, there is but one 
spiritual nature in all, and there can therefore be no pretensions. In 
any case the figure is not that of Colossians and Ephesians, where 
Christ is the head of the body which is the Church. Here it must 
be that Christ is the spirit in all. We adhere to this by arguing that 
Christ’s spiritual body is formed in every man. 


Application to 1 Cor. 12. 


Whether rév wvevparixdy in vs.’ is masculine or neuter is indiffer- 
ent. The point is that all Christians despite the differences of their 
spiritual gifts are under the constraint of the Spirit. Howsoever they 
may as Gentiles have been led to their idols, it was a compulsion ; 
they were ‘carried away’ captive. So, now, even in making the 
initial Christian profession, Jesus is the Lord, they are all actuated 
and constrained by the Spirit. The spirit is one and the same in all 
— but still there are diversities of charismata ; the manifestations of 
the Spirit vary. Adyos codias, Adyos ywwoews, special faith, healings, 
miracles, prophecies, discriminations of spirits, tongues, interpreta- 
tions of tongues, all are various operations of one and the same 
Spirit ("). So far the passage is neutral. Only, there is no neces- 
sity of supposing that individuals have only portions of the Spirit, the 
whole Spirit being found in the collected company. The idea is, 
rather, that each man has “he Spirit, and the special operations of it 
vary according to the will of the Spirit. He is about to say that 
many of these special demonstrations are transient and inferior to the 
permanent and constant attestation of the Spirit in every Christian, 
namely, the Christian life of love (13). For the present he halts to 
explain and justify the special and unequal displays of a more dra- 
matic character. “ For as the body is one and hath many members, 
and all the members of the body, being many, are one body ; :so also 
is Christ” ("*). The favorite interpretation of this is: so also Christ, 
the indwelling soul of the Church, is one. It is simpler to say : so also 


is Christ one body, thinking of his form of Holy Spirit as making the — 


new self of every Christian. ‘Therefore ("): “ For also in one Spirit 
were we all baptized into one body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether 
bond or free, and we all were saturated with one Spirit.” This stress 
on al/ and one gives distinctness to the meaning that, though activities 


differ, we are all identical with one another, by the possession of the — 
one Christ within us. After enumerating the various members of a 
body and their functions, he concludes again (”) : woAAa péAn, év 8 


The point he 
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capa. He does not, however, think of the péAy as ministering to 
the body ; they minister to one another (*). Finally, therefore, Seis 
8€ éore cpa Xpiorod Kai pwédAn x pépovs (7). Men are limbs of the 
body. In what sense? In the old sense that charismata vary. He 
begins, indeed, with ‘ apostles,’ ‘ prophets,’ ‘ teachers,’ but he passes 
at once to functions: miracles, healings, etc. It is not the man 
but his function that is the pédos. It is not the worker of the 
miracle who helps to constitute with other persons the one body 
of Christ. Simply, the one Christ has a special and peculiar activity 
in him. Prophecies, tongues, yvaors, all are destined to vanish (13°), 
and one best display of Christ shall be permanent in the life of love. 
The prophet will not cease to share in Christ when his prophesying 
ends. ‘You are members’ does not express the general fact of 
relation to Christ, but the unusual, unequal, extraordinary manifesta- 
tions of Christ in us. To the same people he says, ‘ you are limbs,’ 
and ‘you are the body.’ Chrysostom felt the meaning which we 
urge. He finds the phrase “ all baptized into one body ” ("*) inexact. 
“ And he said not, ‘that we might all come to be of one body,’ but 
‘that we might all de one body.’ For he ever strives to use the most 
expressive phrase.” Chrysostom thinks that for the sake of emphasis 
Paul has pushed the expression to an inexact extreme : “ For thou art 
the body, even as I, and I even as thou.” Chrysostom thinks it inex- 
act, since for him body means Church. Again, for vs.”, Chrysostom 
is helpful. “That is, ‘ not only,’ saith he, ‘are we a body but mem- 
bers also.’”” Paul has, indeed, indulged in a paradox, but the paradox 
. is made clearer by imitating Chrysostom’s comment on %: Thou art 
: the body of Christ, and yet alsoa member. The debated éx pépous 
) then clearly means what it means in 13°”: ‘ partially,’ nom ex integro 
sed ex parte (Origen). Thou art the body, and yet in thy partial 
activity a member. This lends force to”: If the whole body were 
) an eye, where were the hearing? 
: I do not see that the view here presented has difficulties to en- 
counter. The apparently Tr'nitarian formula of 2 Cor. 13" is surely 
only rhetorical amplification. The grace of Christ, the love of God, 





it the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, all mean the same thing. It is not 
T different from the three-fold enumeration of 1 Cor. 12**. Neither 
3S would the absence of Paul’s imaginative conception from other early 
Ss Christian documents be a difficulty. It would be difficult to show any 
1c: uniformity among the earliest Christians in regard to the Holy Spirit. 
a There was no ‘doctrine.’ Identification of Christ and the Spirit was 


common (Hermas, Sim. 9'). It is interesting to find in Tatian’s Ad- 
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dress to the Greeks a mode of conception more or less apposite to this 
argued for Paul. Tatian avoids ‘ the pantheistic nuance’ by distinguish- 
ing the cosmic spirit pervading matter from the more divine spirit, the 

redemptive spirit, the Logos. The Logos has the image and likeness 
of God, and in imitation of the Father who begat him made man an 
image of immortality. The fall led to the withdrawal of the union of 
the Logos with men. Man had now only the inferior kind of spirit 
which is called yxy, which if left alone dies with the flesh. Redemp- 

tion is possible if the Logos, the image of God, becomes assimilated 

to the soul (*), enters into union with it (°), intimately combines 
with it, taking up its abode in it ("*). Redemption is the reunion of 
the soul with the Holy Spirit (%). Tatian, however, believes in the 

restoration of fleshly substance to the soul at the resurrection (°). 

Resisting the temptation to use hints of this conception found in 

Gnostic schools, we yet cannot refrain from asking if an explanation 

is not furnished for the strange vanishing of the distinct being of 

Christ in 1 Cor. 15%, when all by assimilation to him, by becoming 

Christ, are directly and perfectly the image of God, “that God may 

be all in all.” 
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Recent Study of Isaiah. 


PROF. T. K. CHEYNE. 


OXFORD, ENGLAND. 


EVERAL valuable contributions to the criticism and exegesis of 

Isaiah have lately been made in this JouRNAL. Professor Bin- 

ney’s argument from the colophon at Is. 38° in the Peshitta I must 

leave to others to appreciate ; to me it appears hazardous to assume 

that ch. 39, as well as 38°”, was a later addition to the preceding 
narratives. 

Dr. Cobb’s careful study, “The Servant of Jahveh,” gives a grati- 
fying ’proof of that scholar’s courage in ‘ repudiating’ (his own word) 
an important part of his earlier critical work on Isaiah, and is further 
useful in calling renewed attention to Giesebrecht’s view of ch. 53, 
already endorsed by Budde in the TZheologische Literaturzeitung 
(1896, col. 288), and by Marti (Zheologie des A. T., by Kaiser and 
Marti, p. 152). That I am at present unable to follow them is no ° 
warrant that this will always be so. It is not so much the arguments 
of others as the inner working of one’s own mind which alters con- 
viction. 

Professor Porter’s “suggestion” respecting Isaiah’s Immanuel has 
still more interested me. The difficulties in the way of accepting it 
seem to me, I confess, insuperable ; the ulterior critical consequences 
are such as I can hardly face, and such as the author himself does 
not appear to have completely faced. I think, too, that Professor Por- 
ter’s subtle mind has not yet found room for my own arguments as 
given in pp. 32-36, and 39-40, of my /ntroduction. But I admit 
that in the fragmentary, state of the text, and with the certainty that 
it has been interpolated, we cannot hope to place any explanation 
above the reach of objection. Professor Porter, too, has certainly. 
done good service by emphasizing the distance between the two 
rival beliefs respecting Jahveh’s help to Judah. It is only too likely 
that mothers who soon after Isaiah’s prophecy gave their children 
joyous religious names (such as Immanuel, Hizkiah, etc.) lived to 
experience gloomy doubts as to the favorable disposition of Jahveh. 
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In one passage, Professor Porter virtually asks me to reconsider my 
view of Is. 8%". At present I would rather maintain the undogma- 
tizing attitude which I took up in my Jntroduction, but retain a 
certain preference for Giesebrecht’s view, because I am not pre- 
pared to make a holocaust of passages in which Isaiah takes a bright 
view of the prospects of Judah. Professor Porter has read my book 
somewhat hastily if he thinks my preference for Giesebrecht’s view 
“unaccountable.” Were I to attempt a sketch of Isaiah’s pictures of 
the future, I should at present take a different course from any of the 
German scholars who have undertaken this task. I should start from 
what I suppose to be the most probable critical facts, and explain 
Isaiah’s apparent inconsistencies by the help of history and psy- 
chology. Perhaps I may add that I regard my analysis of ch. 28-31 
as on the whole unassailable. 

Dr. Cobb’s interesting study, “The Ode in Is. 14,” is more difficult 
for me to speak of. I have called it interesting, but I cannot add 
that it is, to me at least, altogether pleasant reading. It places me 
in an atmosphere in which I miss both “sweetness and light.” I 
often marvel at the incaution, and hardly less at the tone of the 
writer. I should not care to answer some of Dr. Cobb’s criticisms 
upon my /ntroduction ; others, like that on my argument from the 
sense of OW" in Is. 14, simply arise-out of a misapprehension. 

I should like, however, to say something which may perhaps not be 
useless, even from Dr. Cobb’s point of view, with reference (1) to 
his treatment of the metre of the great ode, (2) to a theory of 
Winckler, (3) to a theory of Gunkel, which he has adopted. 

1. That Dr. Cobb has given his support to a metrical theory which 
is destined to play no small part in critical discussions, is most satis- 
factory. As he remarks, the wonder is, not that we find some diff- 
culties, but that our difficulties in bringing out the metre are so few. 
His suggestions are really helpful, though the only one of great 
importance fails to satisfy me. The manifest distortion and corrup- 
tion of part of vs."? merely makes it highly probable that there has 
been some mutilation of the text. To include vs.” in the fifth 
strophe argues, I think, a neglect of essential differences of style 
between vs.” and the preceding passage. Nor can I think that 
“SN, without an introductory 137, is plausible, especially as it is an 
unsupported form, even from Dr. Cobb’s point of view. But I quite 
agree with him in his dissatisfaction with the superfluous OY (or 
O"9?) in vs.2. Perhaps the most critical course would be to enclose 
the whole word-group O™Y Ss 3p 352) within marks of inter- 
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rogation. For we can hardly even be sure that wr is correct ; it 
is not a good parallel to WW") (cf. Addenda to Isaiah, Hebrew text, 
in Haupt’s Old Testament). 

2. As to Winckler’s theory, I meant no offence in calling it ‘ hasty.’ 
It were easy to prove that this brilliant scholar is often hasty ; indeed, 
the mode in which he delights to present his views to the world suffi- 
ciently proves his impatience. I find no fault with this; there are 
compensations for this unusual eagerness. But I must reassert what 
I have said (Jn¢rod., p. 75) respecting the assignment of the ode to 
Isaiah. Had I supposed that this theory would attract much atten- 
tion, I should of course have said more. The question as to who 
was the king referred to in the ode is, from a critic’s point of view, a 
subordinate one. The main point is, Did Isaiah, or (for this is the 
only plausible view) some contemporary writer compose it? And 
my reply is that he did not. The evidence of language and ideas is 
altogether opposed to this. And if a contemporary Jewish writer had 
spoken of Sennacherib’s death, and triumphed over the murdered 
king, he would certainly not have said that he had “ destroyed his 
land, slain his people,” nor that his dead body should be excluded 
from the tombs appointed for kings. (Dr. Cobb will see that I do 
not yield an inch to him. He would, I think, have done better, to 
identify the king referred to with Sargon, who might plausibly be said, 
owing to his later ill success, to have “ destroyed his land, slain his 
péople,” and then to refer by way of illustration to Is. 14”)." 

But the question still deserves to be considered whether the ode 
may not have been written in post-exilic times with reference to the 
murder of Sennacherib. That the Assyrian invasion (with which in 
Is. 37*-* the murder of the king is brought into close connection) 
long continued to stir the Jewish imagination, I need not pause to 
show. Sennacherib and Nebuchadrezzar became the two great typi- 
cal oppressors of the Jews. Kuenen rightly points out in a context 
referred to by Dr. Cobb (Zindeitung, ii. 86) that Isaiah could not 
have thrown himself into the emotional state of the author of the ode, 


1In connection with this, he might have referred to Sir E. Strachev’s Jewish 
History and Politics, ch. ix. To judge from this author’s remark on p. 165 (where 
he dates 132-1427 “ towards the end of the reign of Ahaz”’), he suspected the king 
intended to be, not Sennacherib, but Sargon. At any rate, this ought to have 
been his view. The arguments which he offers for Isaiah’s authorship are very 
different, mostly, from Dr. Cobb’s. His great object is to show that the title 
“king of Babylon” in 14“ might have been applied by Isaiah to a king of 
Assyria. His bias is anti-critical. 
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assuming this poem to refer to the last king of Babylon, but he would 
certainly have admitted that a poetically gifted Jew in the sixth or 
fifth century B.c. might have imagined the feelings of an earlier gen- 
eration. It would have been but a slight exaggeration for such a 
man to have said that Sennacherib had “ destroyed his land, slain his 
people,” for he knew nothing of the successes of that king subse- 
quently to 701, and regarded the death of Sennacherib as the punish- 
ment of his treatment of Judah. The metrical resemblance of the 
ode in ch. 14 to the taunt-song in ch. 37 may be taken to furnish a 
slight corroboration of this view. 

But it is still, I think, not impossible that the king intended is the 
last king of Babylon, and, as Dr. Cobb himself remarks, the original 
title of the ode in the collection from which it was taken, most 
probably connected it with a ‘king of Babylon.’ It is easier to 
explain the words of 14”°” of the last king of a dynasty than of a 
king who had. successors like Sennacherib; and Jer. 50, 51 cannot 
be adequately explained, except on the hypothesis that Babylon con- 
tinued to be a name of horror to the Jews even in the Persian period. 
Surely, too, Dr. Cobb’s keen epigram that the satire of 14°", if 
meant of Nabuna’id, would have given the author an immortality of 
ridicule, is misplaced. It is well known that the later Jewish writers 
had little historical knowledge and still less historical spirit, and we 
cannot judge them by modern standards. We do not laugh at 
Shakespeare for his historical lapses ; far less should we ridicule the 
late Jewish author of an ode of triumph on the last king of Babylon. 

3. As to Dr. Cobb’s use of Gunkel’s theory,’ I can be brief. Be- 
fore Gunkel wrote, it had been proved-that there was a great revival 
of mythological interest in the Babylonian and Persian period, owing 
to which the later writers contrast strongly with the sobriety and pale 
coloring of their predecessors. To Gunkel’s work I have done full 
justice in the Critical Review and elsewhere, but I have not dis- 
guised its faults. It is impossible to point out a single distinct refer- 
ence to Assyrio-Babylonian mythology in the pre-Exilic prophetic 
literature. The ode in Is. 14 is prophetic in spirit, but cannot, on the 
ground of its references to that mythology, be of pre-Exilic origin. 
At earliest, it may conceivably be contemporary with Ez. 26'", to 
which in contents it is so closely analogous, but there are solid reasons 
for placing it later. Dr. Cobb’s arguments on pp. 28-30 of Vol. xv. 


2 How is it that Dr. Cobb makes no use of Gunkel’s conjecture “J"8 for "33% 
in 1419 ? 
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are, I believe, as unsound as his criticism on the linguistic evidence. 
But I heartily recognize in him an earnest fellow-seeker after truth, 
and I trust that many may be stirred up by his example to a deeper 
study of the prophetic literature. 


Since this article was written I note Hugo Winckler’s recent 
attempt (Altorientalische Forschungen v. 414) to make Sargon 
- rather than Sennacherib the subject of the ode. This only shows 
to my mind the futility of any pre-exilian reference. 
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Notes on New Testament Passages. 


PROF. B. W. BACON. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


I. ON THE AORIST eviddxyoa IN MARK i. 11 AND 
PARALLELS. 


HIS aorist Burton classifies as “an Inceptive Aorist referring 
to some indefinite, imagined point of past time at which God 
is represented as becoming well pleased with Jesus. But since this 
point is not thought of as definitely fixed, English idiom requires a 
Perfect tense. It may be described, therefore, as an Inceptive 
Aorist equivalent to an English Perfect, and may be rendered, 7 
have become well pleased. This, however, can only be a vivid way 
of saying J am well pleased. If, then, this view is correct, the 
rendering of the English versions is a free but substantially correct 
paraphrase. A true Perfect would affirm the present state of pleas- 
ure, and imply the past becoming pleased. The aorist affirms the 
becoming pleased and leaves the present pleasure to be suggested.”’! 
No one doubts that Professor Burton thoroughly understands the 
aorist tense, and accurately defines the elusive limit where it ceases 
to be an Aorist-and becomes a Present or a Perfect. But under- 
standing of the tense, even by an eminent grammarian, is apt to be 
more or less affected by his understanding of the sense, and in 
the present instance, sense and tense stand in relations of reciprocal 
determination. 

If the sense be simply ‘a vivid 7am well pleased,’ and the English 
versions really give “a substantially correct paraphrase,” this use of 
the Aorist will doubtless not be unexampled in the New Testament ; 
the repeated jxovcare of the Sermon on the Mount would perhaps be 
a parallel. Though, I confess, “the act of becoming well pleased ” 
strikes me as rather a difficult kind of “act” to conceive of as 
distinct from simple choosing. When we attempt to thus distinguish 
it we approach dangerously near a denial of the canon of Winer: 


1 New Testament Moods and Tenses, §5 ¢. 
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“There is no passage in the New Testament where the Aorist can be 
shown with certainty to stand for the Perfect.”? Yet I judge it to 
be.one of the merits of Professor Burton’s rightly admired book to 
have shown that the New Testament writers do not confuse, but still 
clearly and accurately maintain the distinctions of the Greek tenses. 

Admittedly, then, if the sense will permit, we should hold to the 
primary significance of the Aorist, and not shade off toward that of 
Present or Perfect where no occasion exists. My contention is that, 
in the present instance, no such occasion does exist; but that if we 
take lexicon and concordance as our authorities for the sense, instead 
of the English versions, we shall get quite a different idea of it; one 
which, instead of leading to a tense-construction unusual if not actu- 
ally strained, makes the distinction between a true Perfect and a true 
Aorist which Professor Burton so happily expresses, exactly fit the case. 

Wherever used of God throughout the New Testament the verb 
evdoxeiy seems to denote his sovereign, inscrutable decree, his divine 
placutt, sic volo, sic jubeo. ‘That which is otherwise unaccountable 
is déclared to be “the good pleasure of God.” The substantive 
edSoxia is the equivalent of the Hebrew ]iX% in the Old Testament 
generally. Specifically in the passage on which that of Mt. 3” is 
based (Is. 42’, "WE AME), this stem is used. Cf. Gal. 1%. Evdo- 
xety is used in Lk. 12” of the sovereign, unconstrained grace of God 
in giving the kingdom to the little flock who have no merit to deserve 
it. “It pleased the Father to give you the kingdom,” eddcxyoer 6 
matnp dpiv Sovvar tyv Bacwrciav. In 1 Cor. 1” it is used of the 
inscrutably wise decree of God, which is incomprehensible to human 
wisdom. In Gal. 1” it denotes Paul’s humanly unpreconceivable 
call to preach the gospel. Colossians 1 seems to me to contain a 
reference to the very event under consideration, év air@ cidoxyoer 
wav TO TARpwya Katoknjoat, and obviously refers to an acé, not a 
condition. ‘The other passages in which evdoxeivy occurs in the New 
Testament either have men for the subject (though even in these 
cases generally with the sense of a free act of the sovereign will; so 
Rom. 15**, the unconstrained gift of the churches in Macedonia and 
Achaia; 2 Cor. 5° 12", 1 Thess. 2° 3', 2 Thess. 2", unconstrained 
choice), or are quotations, and so not directly available. Under this 
head, however, we ought perhaps to note as a possible exception in 
1 Cor. 10°, ob« éy rots wAcioow airay evddxnoer 6 Beds. 

The substantive, when used with reference to God in the New 
Testament, denotes always the sovereign fiat of God, the gracious 


2§ 40a. 
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divine decree, the act of choice, not the condition of satisfaction. So 
Mt. 11% and parallels: ovrws éyévero eddoxia gumpoobéy cov ; Eph. 1°°, 
Kata THv evdoKiavy Tov DeAjparcs airov, and Kara THy eddoxiay adrod ; 
Phil. 2", 6 @eds évepywv . . . trép rhs eddoxias. There is but one pos- 
sible exception, and that is the doubtful clause év dvOpwzoas eidoxias 
(or eddoxia) of Lk. 2", where I take the sense to be ‘the men of 
God’s gracious choice.’ 

This use of the verb and substantive in all the New Testament 
seems to me to establish at least a probability in favor of giving to 
eiddxyoa in Mk. 1” and parallels the sense, not of a condition. of 
satisfaction, but a free ac¢ of favor, an unconstrained choice. If so, 
it is perhaps possible with Burton to call it an “ inceptive aorist, 
equivalent to an English perfect,” or, better, with Plummer on the 
passage in Luke, to call it a “timeless aorist.’”’ But to say that is 
scarcely more than to say, It is a regular aorist, it refers to a definite 
event at an undetermined moment of past time. Certainly it should 
be translated by an English perfect. But the rendering of the Eng- 
lish versions, “I am well pleased,” can hardly be regarded as ade- 
quate to this sense. To say / have chosen is much more than “a 
vivid way of saying / am well pleased.’ Nor can we be satisfied 
to say with Professor Gould*: “The aor. evddxyoa, 7 came to take 
pleasure, denotes the historical process by which God came to take 
pleasure in Jesus during his earthly life, not the eternal delight of the 
Father in the Son.... It accords with Luke’s statement, that Jesus 
grew in favor with God and man (Lk. 2”).” 

The natural sense, commended by grammar, lexicon, and internal 
evidence alike, is simply ‘my choice hath fallen upon thee.’ How 
long ago is not the point; it may be just now, it may be in years 
past,—the Aorist means it is an act consummated, it fell. The 
sense is: It has been my gracious sovereign pleasure to choose thee 
for my Son, the Beloved. 

The whole utterance is a condensed paraphrase of the passage 
which would seem more than any other in Scripture to have ex- 
pressed to Jesus’ mind the loftiest and purest conception of the 
Messiah’s office, and which we may therefore naturally consider to 
have framed to him the language of the Baptismal Vision. The 
conception is as wide as the poles from John the Baptist’s notion of 
the Messiah, to whom Weiss and Beyschlag would strangely attribute 
this vision ; but it is just what we might expect of Jesus. The few 
words bring up the whole figure of that Beloved Servant, or child of 


3 Commentary on Mark, ad loc. 
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Jehovah, who is meek and gentle and conquers by speaking the truth 
in love. The affinity in the language of our texts of the LXX is not 
so apparent, but notice that which, as quoted in Mt. 12, doubtless 
comes nearest to the form in which the passage was familiar to Jesus 
himself : 


*ldod 6 wais wou oy Ypérioa 

6 dyamrnrés pou Ov edddknoev  Wuxh pov 

{cf. 6 vids wou 6 dyarnrds: év cor edddnnoa } 

Ojow Td wveipd pou én’ adrév, 

kal kplow Tots €Oveow arayyenel. 
Ovx épice: ovdée xpavydoe, 

ode dxovoe: Tis év Talis wharelas THY Gwvhy avrod. 
kéNapov ocuvrerpiupévoy od karedée, 

kal Alvov rudbpuevor ob sBéoe, 
éws dv éxBddy els vixos Thy xplocv. 

kal T@ dvopuare adrod €Ovn éXmwoicry. 


But I do not rest my rendering of evdéxyoa by J have chosen, 
instead of J have come to take pleasure or am well pleased, on the 
testimony of grammar, lexicon, and concordance only ; nor even on 
these f/us the strong internal probability, based on the overwhelming 
effect of the words on the mind of the recipient, that they conveyed 
some startling announcement. It seems to me that we have some- 
thing to learn also from the six practically parallel passages of the 
New Testament; for as such we may surely reckon, besides the 
synoptic parallels in Mt. 3" and Lk. 3”, the three accounts of the AS 
op at the Transfiguration (Mt. 17° Mk. 9’ Lk. 9*) and the refer- 
ence to the same in 2 Pet. 1”. The utterance is abbreviated indeed 
in the Transfiguration story, but 2 Pet. 1” is evidence that the mean- 
ing was taken to be the same, and we may fairly consider them par- 
allels. Now among these seven there are two variants. 2 Pet. 1” 
has instead of év cot, eis Ov evddxnoa. Certainly the accusative with 
eis is not less favorable than év with the dative to the sense ‘on thee 
my choice hath fallen.’ Again, Lk. 9* has in all critical texts not 
6 dyarytds, but 6 éxAeAeypévos, ‘my chosen,’ which, if the author was 
really trying to give the same sense as in the previous case, is cer- 
tainly significant of what that intended sense must have been, and 
points to Is. 42'* as the true underlying passage. 


II. ON GAL. iii. 16. 


Meyer, Lightfoot, and modern commentators generally seem to 
me to violate a primary canon of exegesis in their interpretation of 
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this famous passage. ‘The canon I would express thus: “If the 
sense proposed by the commentator could be better expressed by 
some other Greek phraseology than that of the text, it must be 
assumed that the author would so have written, and the interpreta- 
tion must be rejected.” This does not mean that the New Testa- 
ment writer always chose the most perfect expression for his thought. 
He did not. But we are bound to make that presupposition, because 
any other will throw the reins on the neck of fancy. 

Modern commentators generally make the contrast in Gal. 3'°° 
depend upon the use of the collective orépya in Gen. 13” instead 
of ra réxva, ot dwrdyovot (so Lightfoot), or some other distributive. If 
Paul had meant that, he would have written ob A€yet, Kai Trois Téxvots, 
ovdé, Tos dmoydvots, ws eri woAAOv, GAN’ ws Ed’ EVds, Kal TO OTEéppati 
gov. What he really writes is this: ob A€ye, tots oréppacw, GAA TO 
oméppart. The way to understand the contrast, therefore, is to ask, 
What would the meaning have been, according to Paul’s conception, 
if the Scripture had said rots oréppacw? 

‘There are two means of finding out: First, by looking to the 
conclusion of the argument of which vs." is the thesis. Second, by 
looking at the parallel passage in Rom. 4. 

The seed of Abraham in the promise, says Paul, is not a plurality 
such as would have been expressed by omépyara, but a unity, ex- 
pressed by owépya. Then he goes on to explain, rotro 8 A€yw, ‘ now 
this is what I mean, the promise looks clear down beyond the law, 
which was merely a temporary, preparatory discipline for Israel, to 
believers generally, including the Gentiles, who on their part also had 
been undergoing a different discipline. These are the “seed.” I 
mean all together in a comprehensive unity, not Jew on one side, 
Greek on the other; not slave on one side, free on the other; not a 
oréppa ‘lovdaioy and a oéppa ‘EAAnuikov, oréppa Sotdov and o7éppa 
€devepov, oréppa dpoev and oréppa Ofrv ; not oréppara, but oréppa, 
for ye are all one man in Christ Jesus (aavres els éore), and if ye are 
members of Christ, then are ye the seed of Abraham, heirs according 
to promise.’ : 

It is denied that this can be the collective Christ which is meant. 
It is said (Meyer) “ Xpuords (in vs."*) is the personal Christ Jesus, not 
as some, following Irenzeus and Augustine, have explained it, Christ 
and his church, or the church alone. Such a mystical sense of 
Xpiords must necessarily have been suggested by the context (as in 
1 Cor. 12"); here; however, the very contrast between zoAAdy and 
évos is against it.” I think I have shown that the context does 
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suggest the “one man, Christ Jesus,” of whom both Jews and Gen- 
tiles are members, z.¢. a collective Christ in some sense, though 
possibly not quite the same sense as Irenzeus and Augustine, Beza, 
Gomarus, Crell, Drusius, Hammond, Locke, Tholuck, Olshausen, 
Philippi, and Hofmann have argued. I shall now undertake to show 
from the parallel passages that this is the sense intended. 

No one can deny that to Paul, both in Galatians and in Romans, as 
well as in Ephesians, the abolition of the law by the death of Christ is 
a subject of rejoicing, not merely because men are brought by it into 
unity with God by being lifted out of the servile into the filial rela- 
tion ; but also because by its abolition of the great cause of division 
between Jew and Gentile, men are brought into unity with one 
another. It is a lifting of the veil as towards God ; it is a “ breaking 
down of the middle wall of partition” as towards man. This is 
expressed in Eph. 2”, the passage which Lightfoot himself cites as 
parallel to Gal. 3%: iva rois duo xrion év éaute eis Eva Katvov dvOpwrov. 
The whole passage, 2", should be cited as parallel. If there were any 
doubt’as to who this “ one new man” is, it would be removed by the 
further use of the figure in the epistle, where, as in Gal. 3”, we “ put 
on” the new man, grow up into him till the whole body, growing by 
that which every joint supplieth, maketh increase in love unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ, the collective Christ, 
the living body which is the earthly temple of the Holy Ghost. 

But there may be doubt whether in Ephesians Paul is not using a 
new figure, not thought of in Galatians. There can be no such doubt 
in Rom. 4", where the same argument is made from the same text to 
the same conclusion, and although stress is no longer laid on the rather 
fanciful appeal to the use of omépua and not ovéppara, the thought 
is not abandoned, but the conclusion is precisely as in Galatians: 
“To the end that the promise may be sure to a// the seed, not to 
that only which is of the law (the ozépya rov vouov), but to that also 
which is of the faith of Abraham (the oréppa rijs miorews), who is 
the father of us a// (Jews and Gentiles), as it is written, a father 
of many nations have I. made thee.” 

‘The Scripture saith not owépyara as of many seeds, a oréppa tov 
vopov, 2.¢. ot lovdaior, and a orépua tis Ticrews, t.¢. of “EAAnves, but it 
saith owéppa as of one, t.e. Christ, who maketh of the twain in himself 
one new man. If then ye are members of Christ ye are the oméppa 
"ABpadp, heirs according to promise.’ This is the argument both in 
Romans and Ephesians, and we cannot but infer that the thought is 
the same: in Galatians. Those commentators, therefore, who with 
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Lightfoot, Meyer, e¢ a/., make the contrast between owépya and a 
possible réxva or other distributive are wrong. Paul says what he 
means. The contrast is between orépya, “as of one,” the collective 
katvos avOpwros, “which is Christ ;”. and oméppara, “as of many,” 
which would be a omépya "lovdaiov, rd Kata Tov vouov, and a oméppa 
‘EAAnuiKey, TO Kata Thy miotw, a oréppa Tov Sovdwy and a omépya 
€AevPépwv x.7.r., which is not Christ ; “ for Christ is not divided.” 
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The Habiri in the El Amarna Tablets. 


DR. GEORGE A. REISNER. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HREE different explanations have been given of the name 
Habiri, which is used in the El Amarna tablets to designate 
certain bands of fighting men. The explanation of Sayce that the’ 
Habiri means ‘the confederates’ has been universally rejected be- 
cause the determinative for country occurs after the word. Lehmann 
and Zimmern have suggested that the Habiri are the /érim, or He- 
brews. The change of 9 to M-in a foreign word written in cuneiform 
is certainly admissible, but that of 7 to a, although not impossible in 
thesé tablets, is not plausible. The suggestion of Halévy that the 
Habiri are Cassites appears to me the best that has been offered, and 
it seems profitable to put together all that may now be said in favor 
of this view. 

Halévy bases his view on the apparent identity of the name Habiri 
of the El Amarna tablets with the gentilic Hadiraia in IV. R. 34, 
No. 2. In IV. R., the Habirian Harbi-Shibu is evidently a Cassite. 
Halévy also calls attention to the fact that a Cassite king was on the 
throne of Babylon at the time of the E] Amarna letters. Scheil cites 
in support of Halévy’s view (Recueil des travaux, Vol. xvi. p. 32) 
a Kudurru stone of the Semitic Cassite period, containing the names 
of several Cassites, one of whom at least is called Ha-dir-a-a. 

The Habiraia are then either a tribe of Cassites, or they come from 
a Cassite town or district. That the Habiri and the Habiraia may be 
the same, there can be no doubt. In addition to Halévy and Scheil, 
Delitzsch (Assyrisches Handworterbuch, p. 268) has also pronounced 
in favor of this view. . The question remains: Are there indications 
in the El Amarna letters that the Habiri are Cassites? 

The picture given us of the Habiri is that of bands of roving plun- 
derers or mercenaries. 1. They are associated continually with the 

Sutu, the Bedouin of the Egyptian inscriptions. Cf. No. 144 (B. 96), 
_ Letter of Namyawaza to the king, line 24: “ Behold I, together with 
my troops and my chariots, and together with my brothers, and 
together with my Habiri (Ame/ pl. SA-GAS /.), and together with 
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my Sut are at the disposal of the troops wherever the king my lord 
may command.” 4 2. The ideogram used to designate the Habiri, 
SA-GAS (or GAS), which is apparently the usual designation of the 
people who are called Habiri by Abd-hiba, denotes in Assyrian 
habbdtu (cf. Briinnow, Classified List, No. 3123), ‘robber, plun- 
derer.’ SA-GAS actually occurs with the phonetic complement éum, 
ie. hab-ba-tum in No. 204, 1. 26; but on the other hand, hadat 
occurs alongside of SA-GAS in 216, 1. 74: “Save me out of the 
hand of the Amel pl. SA~GA-AS Amel pl. ha-ba-ti u Amel pl. su- 
ti-i.” The ideogram SA-GAS, while it might actually be used to 
designate ‘robber’ was ordinarily held to refer to something else 
(i.e. Habiri). 3. We also find the Habiri serving different princes. 
Most commonly they are said to be in the service of Abd-aSirta and 
his son, but we also find them serving other princes, for example, 
Namyawaza (see above). And even Rip-Addi says (No. 74, B. 57): 
“As to your message that Haia be brought to Simyra, I gave 13 
shekels of silver and a garment as a present to the Habiri (sing.) 
when he brought the letter to Simyra.” 

The picture corresponds very well with the picture given by 
Delitzsch (Sprache der Kosséer, p. 11) of the Cassites: “Wie die 
Sutéer von den Assyrern mit Recht als ‘ Wiistenstamme’ bezeichnet 
werden, so waren ja auch die Kossaer unstat herumziehende, auf 
Beute ausgehende Wanderhorden, wie es denn beachtenswerth ist, 
dass Sanherib in den oben mitgetheilten Abschnitt seiner Annalen 
von den Kossaern nicht allein als in festen Stadten, sondern auch als 
in Zel/ten: wohnend redet.” 

The men who are represented as using the bands of Habiri and 
Suti more than any others are Abd-aSirta and his son, Aziru. Now 
Abd-a8irta is accused of being in league with the king of KaS8i (the 
Ka8&i which is between Assyria and Elam), and servant of the kings 
of Mitanni and Hatti: 


No. 87 (B. 61). ‘ When you ascended the throne of your father’s house, Abd- 
aSirta’s sons attached themselves to the country of Ka§ [Sayce], and they took 
the land of the king for themselves. Servants of the king of Mi-ta-na are they 
and of the king of Ka-si and of the king of Hatti.” 

No. 56 (B. 74). “Abd-aSirta is a dog, and he is trying to seize all the cities of 
the king the Sun .. . for the king of mat Mi-ta-na and the king of mat 
Ka-a8-8i; while he is seeking to take the land of the king for himself; and 
now he has collected all the ame/ f/. GAS against alu Sigata,” etc. 

No. 205 (L. 50). ‘My youngest brother is in rebellion against me and has 

occupied the city A/u-... 4a-2t, and has made an alliance with the ame/ SA- 

GAS 4&1, and now behold they are hostile to me.” 
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No. 55 (L. 12). ‘And now behold Abd-aiirta has appropriated to himself Sigata 
and has said to the people of Ammia: ‘Kill your lord and be as we are and 
have rest’; and they have done according to his word and have become like 
amel pl. GAS.” 


No. 57 (L. 15). “And all the ame/ governors are seeking this deed against 
Abd-aSirta when he sent to the people of Ammia (saying) ‘ Kill your lord and 
unite with the ame/ ~/. GAS.’ Thus all the governors are saying ‘Thus he 
will do unto us and all the lands will unite with the ame? p/, GAS,” 


From these notices we see that the Cassites were well known 
throughout Palestine as might be expected from their important 
position in Babylonia. It appears further that the Habiri were 
regarded as the natural agents of the kings ruling in the North; 
and this would favor the view that they were mere mercenaries 
whose home was in the North or Northeast. It is, moreover, impos- 
sible to view them either as settled in Palestine or as a horde of 
colonists seeking lands on which to settle. All their hostility is 
simply in support of the revolt of native princes begun by Abd-aSirta 
on the death of the father of Amenophis IV. 

To sum up, the part the Habiri play in Canaan is that of foreign 
mercenaries, and not that of an invading horde or of a confederacy 
of tribes ; the Cassites are a widespread, influential race at this time ; 
the character of the Habiri agrees exactly so far as we can discern 
with that of the Cassites. Therefore the identification of the Habiri 
with the Habiraia becomes extremely probable ; and in that case, 
the Habiri are not Semites but Cassites. 
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The Chronological Position of Joel among 
the Prophets. 


PROF. HENRY T. FOWLER. 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


N examining the question of the date of Joel, one is not forced 
to reckon with any generally accepted ancient tradition. Two 
hundred years ago Pocock was nonplussed by the variety of conjec- 
tures and, after enumerating dates from the time of David to that 
of Josiah and the drought mentioned in Jer. 14, he concludes that 
“the matter is no way certain, and it is sufficient for us to know 
that Joel was one whom God thought and made fit to be employed 
in his message to his people.”” To-day if one should merely enumer- 
ate authorities and dates, it might seem that the hopeless variety 
of conjecture had been multiplied, while the limit of possible date 
has been extended down more than two centuries after Josiah. The 
discussion for the past fifty years, however, shows certain general 
lines along which there is a measure of unity. 

After Credner had published in 1831 his argument to prove that 
the conditions of the book were satisfied by fixing the date in the 
early part of the reign of King Joash, his view was adopted by Ewald, 
Delitzsch, and others, and was hardly questioned until about twenty 
years ago. But in 1879, when Merx in his commentary on Joel 
advocated a post-exilic date, he was able to summon an imposing 
array of opponents to Credner’s view, including Vatke, Duhm, and 
Oort. After the publication of Merx’s commentary the post-exilic 
date came to be generally accepted among critical scholars of Eng- 
land as well as Germany. A careful paper, however, was presented 
before this Society in 1888, in which it was strongly maintained that 
“the historical situation in Joel ’’ was “ that of the invasion of Hazael, 
seen from a strictly contemporary point of view,” and in 1892 Kirk- 
patrick advocated Credner’s view; but the discussion keeps itself 
narrowed to the alternatives, pre-Assyrian or post-exilic. 

The main data for the argument are as follows :— 

1. Relations with outside nations indicated. While Joel threatens 
Tyre, Zidon, Philistia, Egypt, and Edom, he seems to be absolutely 
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silent as to the Syrians, Assyrians, and Chaldeans. This omission 
is generally relied upon by those who favor the early date. While it 
seems to rule out any date from 800 to 536 B.c., in itself it does not 
weigh in deciding between the two great alternatives. 

The fact that Edom and Philistia appear in Joel as free is thought 
to furnish a fairly definite “erminus a quo, as it would seem that the 
prophecy must have been later than the successful revolt of Edom 
in the time of Joram, and might follow the successful attack of the 
Philistines upon Judah, recorded in 2 Chr. 21%. The victory of 
Joash’s immediate successor, Amaziah, over the Edomites seems to 
determine the date still further, limiting it to the fifty years between 
Joram and Amaziah. This argument, too, has no weight in deter- 
mining between the early and post-exilic dates. The most that can 
be said is that we find a possible occasion for Joel’s allusions to Edom 
and Philistia in the ninth century, and that somewhat similar charges 
are made by Amos in the next century. On the other hand, such 
references are little if at all less intelligible in the post-exilic period, 
when the surrounding peoples were hostile.’ 

No account satisfactorily explaining the terms in which Joel refers 
to Egypt and Phoenicia is found in the records of the ninth century.” 

There are some decided difficulties for the advocates of the early 
date in the absence of allusion to northern Israel; the reference to 
the children of Javan; and the picture of the assembly of all the 
nations, which appears elsewhere only at a late date. The allusion 
to the Northerner in 2” seems to furnish little more difficulty with 
one supposition as to date than with another. Passing over such diffi- 
culties, which are perhaps not insurmountable, the cautious student 
must admit that so far as Joel’s statements reveal the relations of 
Israel with the outside nations, they find in some points a fairly 
satisfactory historical situation in the ninth century. He must admit 
further that the records of the post-exilic period furnish no definite, 
historical events to which Joel’s allusions can be referred. On the 
other hand, he must recognize that the allusions are in a general way 
in accord with the conditions of the post-exilic period, so far as we 
know it. In a word, the allusions to the nations outside of Judah 
fail to furnish an absolute criterion. 

2. Social and political condition of the nation. The fact that Joel 
does not allude to king or princes, although he enumerates various 
classes of the people, — farmers, elders, priests, etc.,—led to the 
ingenious suggestion that he belonged to the first period of Joash’s 


1 Neh, 4). 2 This is admitted by Kirkpatrick. 
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reign, when the monarchy was held in tutelage by the priesthood. 
Yet the silence accords equally well with the known facts of the post- 
exilic period, and the mention of elders favors a date long after Joash. 
They are named, it is urged, in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the later 
Isaiah, while the admittedly oldest prophets make no allusion to 
them. 

Joel pictures the Hebrews scattered among the nations, speaks of 
restoring the captivity of Judah, and alludes to a time when Jerusa- 
lem has been profaned by the presence of strangers. One advocate* 
of the early date freely admits that it is more natural to refer these 
allusions to the events of the later history than to any raid of the 
earlier history with its possible scattering in captivity. The social 
and political condition indicated by Joel seems to furnish no more 
absolute criteria than the allusions to the outside nations. 

3.. Moral and religious condition of the nation. Joel furnishes us 
with definite data for determining the religious, and to some extent 
the moral, condition of the nation. There can be no difference of 
opinion as to the striking condition of affairs existing. It is only 
when we attempt to determine the date indicated by the condition 
that there is room for discussion. A cursory reading of the book 
shows the prominent position of the priests, the importance of the 
regular meat and drink offerings, and the central significance of the 
temple. The advocates of the early date account for this condition 
by attributing the book to, the regency of Jehoiada. Perhaps it is 
impossible to say that priests, temple, and offerings did not hold 
such a commanding position for a few brief years. Yet this can 
hardly be called more than a reasonable conjecture. We know that 
such a condition did exist in the post-exilic period. 

When one compares Joel with the prophets known to be early, the 
fact that he does not denounce moral wrong is most striking. Appar- 
ently the great sins against which Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah 
inveighed did not exist in the days of Joel. They did not hesitate to 
attack the priests and to speak slightingly of ritual service.‘ The 
conflict between true and false worship is prominent in the prophets 
from Amos to Jeremiah. Can it be that under the sway of Jehoiada 
and his priesthood there was no idolatry in the land? Athaliah the 
daughter of Ahab had just been removed from the throne ; before her 
Ahaziah had reigned a year, and, according to the narrative in Kings, 
had walked in the way of the house of Ahab.’ His reign had been 


8 Reuss, quoted by G. B. Gray in Zhe Exposttor viii. 
4 Hos. 68# Mi. 37 Am. 52!-2 Is, 11f, 5 2 Kings 87, 
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preceded by the eight years of Jehoram, who walked in the way of the 
kings of Israel as did the house of Ahab; for he had the daughter 
of Ahab to wife.® It is recorded, it is true, that the people had 
destroyed the house of Baal and slain his priest,’ but it is hardly 
conceivable that the insidious Baal worship could have been so com- 
pletely wiped out that Joel would not have found in it a cause for the 
threatened destruction. Even in the days of Joash and Jehoiada the 
priests appear in rather an unfavorable light.® 

This brief statement of facts as to the social, political, and religious 
conditions reflected by the Book of Joel has made it clear that while 
many facts fit remarkably into the reign of Joash, there are allusions 
to outside nations which are hard to understand at that date, there 
are social and political conditions of Judah which seem more in 
accord with the post-exilic period, and there is a moral and religious 
condition of the nation which hardly seems possible at the time of 
Joash. On the other hand, none of the facts seem absolutely inex- 
plicable on the supposition of a post-exilic date. 

4. Language, style, and parallel passages. Holzinger gave a very 
elaborate presentation of the linguistic argument in the Z.4 7 W. for 
1889, and concluded that “the book plainly belongs to the latest 
period of Old Testament literature.” It has been suggested by an 
advocate ® of the late date that the facts which he gathered hardly 
warrant such a strong statement as this; yet his investigation is the 
most thorough which has been made in this direction. 

The purity of the style has been urged as an evidence of antiquity ; 
but there seems to be force in the reply that it is cultivated and pol- 
ished rather than powerful and original. 

An interesting and careful discussion of passages in Joel parallel 
with those in other prophets appeared in the Exfositor for 1893.” 
The conclusion reached was that Joel shows dependence upon the 
early prophets, rather than the early prophets upon Joel. These 
recent discussions as to language and parallel passages are hardly 
sufficient in themselves to determine the date of the book, but it is 
interesting to observe'the conclusion reached from different stand- 
points. 

5. The ideas of Joel compared with those of other prophets. We 
have already trespassed upon the ground which we are now to tread. 


6 2 Kings 88, 8 2 Kings 12°F, 

7 2 Kings 1138, °G. B. Gray, in The Expositor viii. 

10G, B. Gray. “ Parallel Passages in Joel, and their Bearing on the Date.” 
The Expositor viii. 208 fi. 
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It was impossible to consider the moral and religious condition of 
the nation without touching upon Joel’s own moral and religious 
ideals. We are now to look at these more closely, with a view to 
discovering indications of Joel’s chronological position among the 
prophets. 

Not only does the Book of Joel reveal the fact that priests, temple, 
and ritual worship hold a supreme place; it also shows that Joel 
himself is in the closest sympathy with all of these. He finds 
nothing to condemn in the priests and existing ritual. To Joel the 
cessation of the ritual was equal to a break between the land and 
Yahweh, a view which is very unlike all the prophets down to Jere- 
miah." It is only when we come to Ezekiel, Haggai, and Zechariah 
that we find other prophets attributing such importance to the 
temple. All this is perfectly natural on the supposition of the late 
date ; but if Joel was early, we must suppose that in the ninth century 
the priestly and prophetic religion were at one, and that the distinc- 
tion between the two which was so conspicuous from the time of 
Amos and Micah to that of Jeremiah arose in the years between 
Joash in the ninth century and Amos and Micah in the eighth. 

We have noticed the fact that Joel does not charge priests or people 
with sins. Some color may be given to the claim for the early date, 
by assuming that this would be characteristic of the time before the 
great prophetic insistence upon justice and mercy rather than sacri- 
fice. That seems to have been a new idea in the time of Amos, and 
it might be that Joel wrote before such a conception had arisen. On 
the other hand, the fact that Joel does not attack unrighteous con- 
duct toward one’s fellow-men would be very natural in the post-exilic 
period. 

In Joel’s picture of the ideal future there are elements common to 
nearly all the prophets, but there is at least one conception which, if 
Joel is early, scems to have disappeared from the prophetic teaching 
for two hundred years. It then appears again in part in Zephaniah, 
but in its fulness only in Ezekiel and Zech. 14. It is difficult to 
suppose that Joel originated in the ninth century the ideal picture of 
the gathering of the nations against Judah, there to be judged by 
Yahweh, and that this dropped utterly out of the prophetic anticipa- 
tions for so long a time, although successive prophets predicted bitter 
ruin to the enemies of Israel. If Joel was early, we should expect 
them to have adopted this picture, since they did not hesitate to 
adopt his ideas and even his language. 


11 A. B. Davidson, Expositor, 1888. 
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The Book of Joel has been termed “a monograph on the day of 
Yahweh.” ~Let us look at it as such, and try to trace the thought. 
At the outset the writer’is confident, from the terrible scourge which 
has devastated the country, that the day of Yahweh is at hand. Here 
it is evidently a day of terror to Zion. Later the idea that the day 
was upon them is seen to be a mistake, and the assurance is given 
that that day will not come without full warning, and then it will not 
result in the utter destruction of Yahweh’s people, but there will be 
aremnant. This is followed by another aspect of the day as a day 
of judgment upon the nations which have injured Israel, to come at 
the time of her restoration. 

Evidently the idea of the day of Yahweh in Joel is a complex one, 
involving elements which seem almost contradictory, or else there is 
a progress of thought in the book from an erroneous idea of the day 
of Yahweh as a day of judgment upon Zion to the true idea as a time 
of judgment upon her enemies. 

The effort to comprehend just what Joel meant by the day of 
Yahweh, when he pictured it at one time as a day of destruction 
upon Zion, and at another as one of destruction upon her enemies, 
led me to try to trace out the course of this prophetic figure, study- 
ing the prophecies as nearly as possible in chronological order. ‘The 
study included not only the passages where the exact phrase ‘ day of 
Yahweh’ occurs, but also those in which ‘the day,’ ‘that day,’ ‘the 
time,’ ‘ that time,’ seem to refer to some occasion of especial divine 
manifestation which is evidently the same as the occasion termed the 
‘day of Yahweh.’ 

It is impossible, as Cheyne says, to unite in a single picture all 
the various features of this day as given in the different prophecies ; 
but it is possible to enumerate the chief features of the picture, 
and in a measure to trace their history, as the different prophets 
emphasize one feature or another at this or that particular juncture. 
Our final view of the original meaning of the phrase will depend 
upon the date we assign to Joel. If he is the earliest of the prophets, 
we must say that, so far as the extant writings show, Joel is the first 
to introduce the doctrine of the day of Yahweh, and this will lead 
us to adopt the “current idea that the day of Yahweh is primarily a 
day of judgment or assize day.” If, on the other hand, Joel proves 
to be of late date, we first find the idea in the Book of Amos, and 
infer that the original meaning was that of the popular conception 
which Amos combats, the day of Yahweh’s especial manifestation for 
the benefit of his people. All his people by right of birth apparently 
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expected to share in the benefit. Amos saw that a righteous God 
must judge and could not champion such a people. If Joel pre- 
ceded Amos, then we are not indebted to Amos for this great truth ; 
he is rather emphasizing the view already familiar in the first chapter 
of Joel, and attacking the confidence which the last chapter of Joel 
had fostered. 

When one traces out thus the various elements of the complex 
picture in the prophetic writings, he finds that the elements of Joel’s 
representation of the day, at first sight contradictory, are the common 
property of the prophets. If Joel is late, then we may read his some- 
what disconnected presentation of the various elements of the picture 
in the light of the other prophets from whom he evidently drew. We 
may fill in the gaps and find a clear order of thought. For centuries 
the prophets have taught that Yahweh would manifest himself in 
judgment ; there is a terrible scourge which seems likely to destroy 
the whole nation. This must be the forerunner of the expected day, 
yet Israel may be spared if she turns to Yahweh. The turning brings 
relief and assurance of plenty. Afterward there will be spiritual 
blessing, and there will be warning of the approach of the day; yes, 
and it has been predicted that there will be a remnant, and the 
prophets have declared, too, that that day shall be one of judgment 
to the enemies of Judah, to be followed by her establishment. The 
great difficulty which we find in putting together the parts of Joel’s 
picture lies in the fact that he leaves out the recognition of Israel’s 
sinfulness and the conception of the judgment on Israel as resulting 
from sin. He gives us the different aspects of the day of Yahweh 
which are intelligible together only as we fill in this ethical element 
from the other prophets. It seems impossible to harmonize the two 
sides of the great picture which are given by Joel— judgment on 
Israel on the one hand, and judgment on her enemies with the 
blessing of a remnant of Israel on the other — without positing the 
prophetic ethics. ; 

If Joel lived before the day when the prophets of righteousness 
arose, whence did he get this double picture? If there was no dis- 
tinction made between the righteous and unrighteous Hebrews, it is 
not easy to see how the conception of a remnant saved from the 
general destruction arose, or how it came to be imagined that the 
day of the God of Israel could be one of terror for his people. It is 
possible that the answer to the latter difficulty may be found in the 
inability of the people to pay the sacrifices demanded, but apparently 
all alike were suffering from that difficulty, and there would be no 
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ground for a remnant to hope. The conception of the day as one 
of judgment upon the enemies is the natural one for a people and 
prophet who are doing their best to keep up a ritual which is deemed 
the one thing needful. 

If we leave Joel out of the investigation, we find the different 
features of his picture of the day of Yahweh appearing with the men 
and the circumstances which would be expected to produce them. 
If Joel were late, he had studied the earlier prophets with great 
assiduity. One of his chief teachers had been Amos, who had 
declared the day of Yahweh to be one of darkness. A day of dark- 
ness had indeed come to the people. This must be the day pre- 
dicted by Amos and enlarged upon by Zephaniah. The darkness is 
changed to the light of hope, and the prophet remembers that his 
predecessors had given assurance that when the day did come, it 
should have no terrors for a part of the people: besides, the day 
was to be one of destruction to the enemies of Israel, and was to 
usher in a glorious future for Judah. We have still a complex, 
almost an incongruous picture of that day ; yet it is possible to com- 
prehend it in part, if we regard Joel as a very late prophet, who put 
together ideas from many predecessors, leaving out the one element 
which makes both sides of the picture true, namely, the ethical 
element. 

We may not feel able to say with Cornill, “ Few results of Old 
Testament research are as surely determined and as firmly estab- 
lished as that the Book of Joel dates from the century between Ezra 
and Alexander the Great,” and yet it is difficult to see how one can 
study Joel in the light of the other prophets and advocate an early 
date, unless he is ready to deny that progressive development of 
Israel’s religion through her prophets which has seemed to be grow- 
ing clearer through all recent investigations. 

Hitherto we have been considering whether Joel belongs to the 
ninth century or the post-exilic period. Incidentally some facts have 
been noticed which tend to locate the book more definitely. 

When Joel prophesied, the temple was standing, so that we must 
put him after Haggai and Zechariah, after the completion of the 
Second Temple. Quite probably the walls of Jerusalem were fin- 
ished,” in which case the date is after 444. Other considerations 
tend in the same direction. Malachi, who prophesied perhaps 
shortly before the mission of Ezra in 458, or more probably about 
432, just before or during Nehemiah’s second visit, finds marked 


12 Joel 2°. 
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abuses to attack: degeneracy of the priesthood, intermarriage with 
foreigners, and remissness of the people in the payment of sacred 
dues. These abuses, especially the second and third, were very 
actively attacked by Ezra and Nehemiah.” Even during Nehemiah’s 
second visit, after the formal adoption of the law and his severe 
measures of reform, he was obliged to deal with the abuses of mixed 
marriages, neglect to support the priesthood, and Sabbath desecra- 
tion. The fact that such sins are not even mentioned in Joel argues 
as strongly against the time of Malachi, Ezra, and Nehemiah as it does 
against the pre-exilic period. These abuses had not grown up ina 
night, so that Joel is equally excluded from the years immediately 
preceding Malachi, Ezra, and Nehemiah. It may be possible to 
ascribe his work to the period immediately after the completion of 
the temple in 516, when, in the absence of records to the contrary, 
we may imagine that the abuses had not become keenly felt. On the 
whole, however, the ritual atmosphere of the book seems to accord 
better with what we believe to have been the condition of affairs 
and the national temper after Nehemiah had completed his reforms. 
Hence if it is granted to be post-exilic, the century after Nehemiah 
seems to be the most probable period to which to ascribe the proph- 
ecy of Joel. ‘ 
18 Ez. 9? 10° 16-44 Neh. 10%. 32 ff. 13! ff. 28b, 
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BIBLICAL NOTES. 


Biblical Notes. 


PROF. GEORGE F. MOORE. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


1. Ashteroth Karnaim. 2. “ The Last Adam”: alleged Jewish 
Parallels. 3. The Image of Moloch. 


1. Ashteroth Karnaim, Gen. xiv. 5. 


T the outset it is necessary to say a word about the text, since 
several recent scholars think that the true reading is P"MW33 
Dy" P1, “in Ashtaroth avd Karnaim.”’ In support of this emen- 
dation the Greek and Syriac versions are alleged; but in both 
cases erroneously. The Aldine (1518) and the Roman (1587) 
editions of the LXX have indeed ’AcrapwO, xai Kapvaivy, but manu- 
script support for this reading is found perhaps only in the small 
group of Venice minuscules on which both editions named are here 
based.2 The conjunction is not found in any known uncial: ADM 
have év "Acrapw§ Kapvaivy; E, xai Naw or Kawaw.® The cursives 
which here represent the text of B (16, 77, 131, Cat. Nic.) have 
*Actapw) Kapvaiv, as have also those of recensions Z (Lagarde’s 
‘Lucian’) and M (inedited). The same reading is attested by all 
the versions made from the LXX which are extant in this chapter: 
Coptic (both Memphitic and Sahidic), Old Latin (August.), Arme- 
nian, and Arabic. To this array is to be added finally the testimony 
of the Onomastica (s.v. "AorapwO Kapvaeiv, ed. Lagarde 2094, 213.9). 
In this state of the case, to cite the Roman edition (through Tisch- 
endorf or Van Ess) as “ Septuagint ” is a strange inadvertence.‘ 


1 Cautiously suggested by Kuenen, De Melecheth des Hemels, p. 37 = Abhand- 
lungen, p. 207 ; see also Stade-Siegfried, s.v.; Wellhausen on Amos 622, 

2 It is to be noted in this connection that many pre-Sixtine edd. of the Latin 
Bible had Astaroth et Carnaim, though all the older manuscripts, edd. Comp., 
Reg., and the earlier of Stephanus, as well as the Clementine Vulgate, are without 
the conjunction. 

3 I follow the notation of Lagarde, Genesis Graece. 

# It is worse, when Spurrell actually says that “‘ LXX, Codex Vat. [which begins 
in Gen. 46], reads "Acrapw0 xal Kapvaty.” 
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The support of the Peshitto is no less a broken reed. The Paris 
Polyglott and after it the London Polyglott have P3711 AMNOS3", 
but both the codices (Usher and Pococke) collated in the apparatus 
to the London Polyglott (vol. vi.) have 7") without the conjunc- 
tion ; this is also the reading of Cod. Ambrosianus and of the Urmia 
edition, and is properly adopted by Lee. 

An objection of some weight to the conjecture D°J")>) may fairly 
be made upon grammatical grounds ; we should expect the repeti- 
tion of the preposition, B°J7j33) PANWS3 OX] SX 4. The 
cases in which the preposition is not thus repeated (e.g. Gen. 14°; 
see in general, Konig, Syntax, § 319 /) are hardly parallel. 

On the other hand, Kapvaiy, 1 Macc. 5, which, there is no reason to 
doubt, is the B°"/P of our verse, had a temenos to which the people 
fled for refuge when Judas advanced against the city (1 Macc. 5%"; 
Fl. Jos. Anét. xii. 8, 4, § 344) ; and in the parallel passage, 2 Macc. 
12” (€€eAOwy 8 émi rd Kdpyov kat 7d “Arepyariov [Arepyareiov var. ]), 
the place is described as a sanctuary of Atargatis.© There is there- 
fore no reason for departing from the reading of the Hebrew Text 
and all the versions, Ashteroth Karnaim. 

The name O°" MANWy has played no inconsiderable part in 
modern discussions of the nature of the goddess Astarte. Many 
scholars have thought that the “two horns” could be nothing else 
than the lunar crescent, and thus found in the name a welcome con- 
firmation of the theory that Astarte— at least among the Western 
Semites— was a Moon-goddess.° This interpretation seemed to be 
supported by the representations of Syrian and Phoenician goddesses 
with two horns upon their heads; ¢.g. the Baalat of Gebal (Byblos) 
on the stele of Jechaumelek, the goddess of Kadesh on the Orontes, 
etc. These figures are obviously modelled after Egyptian types of 
Isis or Hathor, and the horns (with the solar disk between them) 
had in their original intention nothing to do with the crescent moon ; 
though they may have been so understood in Syria.’ 

Unexpected light is thrown upon the name Ashteroth Karnaim by 
a series of votive steles and tablets which were unearthed in 1891, 


5 See W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, p. 292 n. 

6 The reasoning is somewhat illogical; it would be a more natural inference 
that the “two horns” which give this particular Astarte her name were a dis- 
tinctive attribute sof shared by all other Astartes. 

7 See Stade, ZA TW. vi. 323 f.; E. Meyer in Roscher, Zex. 652 f.; cf. Philo 
Bybl. fr. 2, 24 (FHG. ii. 569): % 5¢ ’"Aordprn érdOnxe rH lola Kepady Bacrdelas 
napdonpov Kepar)y ravpov. 
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near the site of the ancient Carthage, and have been published by 
J. Toutain in the Mélanges d’archéologie et d'histoire of the French 
School at Rome (xii. 1892, pp. 3-124). The inscriptions are in 
Latin, and date from the latter half of the second century of our era. 
The dedications, in various formulas, are to Saturnus Balcaranensis ; 
¢.g. Saturno Augusto Balcaranensi (18), Saturno Domino Balcaranensi 
Augusto (17), Deo Magno Balcaranensi (3), etc. The editor, with 
the concurrence of M. Philippe Berger,. rightly recognizes in this 
Saturnus Balcaranensis a Punic [‘J"\p Sy3. The location of the 
sanctuary leaves no doubt as to the meaning of the name. The 
summit of the mountain on which the sanctuary stood is formed by 
two very sharp peaks, separated by a deep gorge. On the top of one 
of these peaks were discovered the remains of a temenos, the site of 
an altar, and the votive steles and tablets which have been described. 
The ancient name of the mountain is still preserved in the Arabic 
Jebel bu Qarnain, “ the two-peaked mountain.” The god }'J")/p by3 
therefore received his designation from the mountain, precisely as in 
the case of jms Sy5, pon by, etc.; he was the deity of the 
mountain. 

Any lingering suspicion that the name might mean “ the two-horned 
Baal,” referring to some such representation of the god as is repro- 
duced by Perrot and Chipiez (Aiistory of Art in Phoenicia and 
Cyprus, i. 74), is excluded by the reliefs upon numerous steles in 
which Saturnus is represented in the usual Alexandrian type, without 
any trace of horns.’ 

The name BY") M"ANWD (read as a sing., rejecting the dosheth 
vowels, ‘Ashtereth Qarnaim) corresponds exactly to B°J“)> bys, of 
which it is simply the feminine counterpart; and by far the most 
natural interpretation is, “‘ the goddess of the two-peaked mountain,” 
or of the twin mountain. This is, in fact, the Jewish understanding 
of the name ; the town, we are told, lay between two mountains in a 
narrow valley.’ But a stronger support for the interpretation is found 
in the fact that in the Maccabees” the name of the place is simply 
Kapvaiy ; such a shortening of the name is very natural if it was 
derived from a striking feature in the situation of the city; far less 
likely if it came from some peculiarity in the representation of its 
goddess." It is on earth, therefore, not in the sky, that we are to 
look for the “ two horns” of this Batanaean Astarte. 


8 Toutain, /. c. p. 103; cf. Plates i-iv. 
® Succa, 2a, and Rashi ad Joc. 10 See also Amos 612, 
1 Cf, Tm Sys 2 Sam. 13% and “NM Neh. 11°. 
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2. ‘*The Last Adam’’: Alleged Jewish Parallels. 


In 1 Cor. 15” Paul contrasts Adam with Christ: ovrws kai yéypa- 
mra "Eyévero 6 mpdtos advOpwros *Adau eis Yuxnv facav’ 6 évxaros 
"Adap cis mvedua Lworoody ; and in v.”, 6 rparos avOpwros éx yas xoi- 
Kos, 6 Sevrepos dvOpwros é& ovpavov (cf. v.” érovpayos). Similarly in 
Rom. 5" he speaks of the transgression of Adam, és éorw timos tov 
péAXovtos sc. "Addu. 

Modern commentators on these passages, almost without excep- 
tion, represent this comparison of the first Adam with the last Adam, 
that is, the Messiah, as a piece of Paul’s Jewish learning. Fritzsche, 
for example, writes: Videtur autem hanc Messiae appellationem 
(ultimus, futurus Adamus) non Paulum excogitasse, sed in Judae- 
orum scholis multum tum temporis frequentatam in rem suam con- 
vertisse!; while Bloomfield asserts that “ nothing was more common 
with the Jews than to use these very expressions [the first Adam, the 
last Adam] of Adam and the Messiah.” ? 

There is, however, no evidence of any kind that such terms as 
‘the last, the second, the coming Adam’ were current among Jewish 
scholars in Paul’s time as a designation of the Messiah, or that they 
have ever had any general currency among the Jews. The phrase 
PWRAMT OW is, indeed, common in the Talmud and Midrashim, 
and the corresponding Aramaic "8{"> DW is found in some of the 
Targums ; but it does not, as Fritzsche supposes, imply a contrast 
to an Adamus postremus ; it merely distinguishes BN as a proper 
name, Adam, from the indefinite BIN, ‘a man, any man, human 
kind.’ An expression corresponding to Paul’s 6 évyaros (Sevrepos, 
péAAwv) *Adap has not been discovered anywhere in the voluminous 
literature of Jewish tradition. 

The passages adduced in the commentaries as evidence of the 
‘rabbinical’ FANT OWT are all from Meve Shalom, book ix.’ 
Thus, in ix. 8 (fol. 166° ed. Venet. 1575) the author is arguing that 


1 Comm. in Rom., i. 318; cf. 319. See also Meyer on Rom. and Cor.; Sanday 
on Rom. (“the Rabbinical designation of the Messiah as 6 devrepos or 6 frxaros 
*Addu”); Grimm, Zex. s.v. "Addu; e¢ al. More cautiously, Schmiedel on Cor. 
(Handa-Comm., ii. 202). 

2 Digest, vi. 713, on 1 Cor. 154 

3 The references have been copied by one from another without verification 
so often that certain accidental errors and inconsequences of citation have become 
part of the learned tradition; the commonest reference, ix. 9, is such an error. 
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sacrifice, because it teaches the unity and the providence of God, 
will not be done away in the world to come; ORY ‘38D 
Jo wTay madwa PMT ORT (se. PIT] Hoenn pecs 
Wop MIT RAT UST OTT Tgweg vie] Sew Tey? 
4931 Myla OM “WORW: “Because WRT OTN began it, and 
PAK OA will confirm it in perfection, in order to make perma- 
nent the divine influence in the people. The /as¢ man (Adam) is 
the Messiah, as it is said, ‘He shall be higher than Moses,’” etc. 
Then follows a description of the perfections of the Messiah, accord- 
ing to the prophecies. In ix. 5 (fol. 150°)* we read: The heifer 
which the Messiah will offer [in distinction from that which Moses 
offered after the sin of the golden calf] will be an atonement for sin 
universally, to do away transgression and put an end to the sin of 
the human race, PWT JD NOMS IMS MT AHWR ow wow 
DOSY PMT ye OWEN wR et? OMT eT Me TT 
"21 “VT PS WN: “As the first Adam was first in sin, so the 
Messiah shall be the last (sc. Adam) to remove sin utterly ; sinners 
shall cease from the earth; for all of them shall know the. Lord, 
from the least to the greatest,” etc. Hereupon follows a com- 
parison of the merit (FID) of Abraham and Moses with that of 
the Messiah, who by his greater merit will be able to accomplish 
completely what they did but partially. 

In a third passage (ix. 9. fol. 170°), J" ONT seems to be, 
not the Messiah, but the perfect man of the Messianic age, as we 
might say ‘the coming man.’ 

The resemblance, especially of the second passage quoted, to 
Paul’s argument is indeed noteworthy, and the parallel would be 
still more striking if it were possible to produce the entire context —. 
the first Adam, by whom sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin; the Messiah, the opposite of the first Adam, who removes sin 
and restores man’s lost immortality, etc. 

But however interesting these parallels may be, they are wholly 
irrelevant for the purpose for which they are commonly cited ; 
namely, to show that “the last Adam” was used by the Jews in 
New Testament times as a name for the Messiah. For the book 
in which they occur was written at the end of the fifteenth century 
of our era. Its author, Rabbi Abraham ben Isaac Shalom, a Spanish 


* Yalkut on Is. 5218, from Tanchuma (Par. Toledoth, ed. Buber, fol. 708]. 
5 The folio is falsely numbered 161; numerous other typographical errors in 
the pagination occur in this first edition. 
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(Catalan) Jew, is one of the epigoni of the philosophical school of 
R. Moses ben Maimun and R. Levi ben Gerson. ‘The work itself 
deals with a wide range of questions, theological and philosophical, . 
physical and metaphysical ; Aristotle and the Cabala and Christian 
controversy jostle one another in it. In the very passage in which 
we have found the most significant coincidences with Paul’s teaching, 
the author pauses to refute the error of the Christians that the sin 
of Adam involved all the men of the race, and that its penalty falls 
upon them all. In a word, the book is not only separated from: New 
Testament times by fourteen centuries, in which Jewish thought had 
been not less active than Christian, but does not pretend to represent 
Jewish tradition. 

Besides eve Shalom, reference is sometimes made to R. Abraham 
Seba’s (93D) “Zseror Hamor” ("YIM “W7%X), a cabalistic com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, written about 1500. This work I have 
not seen, but from Rhenferd’s quotation it appears that in the course 
of a running analogy between the building of the tabernacle and the 
creation, Aaron in his priestly robes is compared as “M8 ENN to 
Adam in his coat of skins. I need hardly say that the cabalistic 
speculations about the pep DN, or the upper and lower Adams, 
or the three Adams respectively ‘created,’ ‘formed,’ and ‘made,’ 
have no relevance to the matter before us. 

The history of the quotations from eve Shalom and the use made 
of them is instructive. They were first brought to light, so far as I am 
able to ascertain, by Rhenferd (d. 1712) ® in his Observationes III. ad 
I Cor. xv. 45-47, published by Meuschen, ovum Test. ex Talmude 
illustratum, 1736, p. 1048 f. Rhenferd says that PWR DW is 
frequent, “an vero Secundus Homo philologis nostris aeque ex magis- 
trorum scriptis notus sit, equidem haud scio.” Having thus plainly 
said that he knew no parallel in ancient Jewish writings, —a testi- 
mony which comes with great weight from a man whose rabbinical 
erudition has not often been surpassed among Christians, — he 
adduces the passages from Meve Shalom and Tseror Hamor, as 
showing that such a conception was not altogether foreign to Jewish 
modes of thought. 

Schoettgen quotes Weve Shalom at second hand from Edzard on 
Beracnoth i. p. 176, “ Quemadmodum Adam primus fuit “i unus 
in peccato; sic Messias erit 778M postremus, ad auferendum 


6 Neither Buxtorf in his Lexicon nor Lightfoot in his Horae is acquainted with 
them. 
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peccata penitus.”’ From Schoettgen and Rhenferd the passages 
have been handed on from one generation of New Testament 
scholars to another, until the “rabbinical doctrine of the second 
Adam” has become an accepted article of learned tradition, — I was 
going to say of Christian faith. No one seems to have thought of 
inquiring when eve Shalom was written or what manner of book 
it might be. 


3. The Image of Moloch. 


The current descriptions of this idol come through Nicolaus a 
Lyra (on Lev. 18" 2 Ki. 16* 23) and the older Protestant com- 
mentators (Fagius on Lev. 18", Drusius on Acts 7%, etc.") from 
the mediaeval Jewish commentaries (Rashi on Jer. 77, Kimchi on 
2 Ki. 23”). These in turn repeat a Midrash which is preserved 
in two slightly different forms. The first is found in the Yalkut 
on Jer. 7", where it is quoted from the Midrash Yelamedenu. 
The Aruch s.v. 8"3 (see also s.v. Sp3p) gives the more exact refer- 
ence, Yelamedenu, Par. Kodashim, end. The Yelamedenu seems to 
be lost ; but in one of the manuscripts collated by S. Buber for his 
edition of the Midrash Tanchuma the passage quoted in the Yalkut 
is found in an addition to the Par. Ethchanan (see Zanchuma, ed. 
Buber, Debarim fol. 8*; Kohut, Aruch Completum, sv. bpp). 
Comparison of the text in the Yalkut, the Aruch (so far as it is 
quoted there), and the Tanchuma manuscript shows numerous varia- 
tions ; but none which materially affect the sense. 

Unlike the other heathen gods, Moloch had his place of worship 
outside the walls of Jerusalem. His idol stood in the innermost of 
seven chambers or cells, separated by grated doors (Popa, Low 
Greek xdyxeddor).?_ The worshipper who offered a bird was admitted 
to the first or outer cell; he who offered a goat,® to the second ; a 


7 Of course Schoettgen, like Edzard and Rhenferd, was under no illusion as 
to the age and value of this parallel. 

8 Fritzsche gives a reference to Bartolocci, but evidently gave no heed to what 
he might have learned from Bartolocci. 

1 See also Beyer, Addit. to Selden, De Dis Syris, c. vi. 1. 

2In Echa rab. the word still has its original meaning, ‘gratings, grated 
doors’; in Yelamedenu it is used of the room within these barriers; cf. the Eng. 
* chancel.’ 

3 Tanchuma W; in the Yalkut [¥%, which cannot be right before the follow- 
ing "W, 
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sheep, to the third ; a calf, to the fourth ; a young steer, to the fifth ; 
a bull, to the sixth ; and he who brought his son as an offering alone 
might enter into the seventh, the presence chamber of the deity. 
The idol itself had the head of a calf upon a human body ; its arms 
were extended, with the hands open like those of a man who is about 
to receive something from another. The image was hollow— we 
must suppose of metal *— and was heated by a fire from within till 
the hands were glowing. The priests took the child from its father 
and laid it in the hands of Moloch, where it was burned to death ; 
the priests meanwhile violently beating drums that the cries of the 
victim might not be heard by the father and move his- heart. 

A slightly different version of the Midrash is found in Echa rabba- 
thi, Tumathah (on Lam. 1°). As in the Yelamedenu, the idol stood 
behind seven grated doors, which were opened in order to the wor- 
shippers who brought certain offerings. The image seems to be in 
the likeness of a man — nothing is said of a calf’s head; it holds in 
its hands a copper pan, beneath which is placed a portable furnace, 
by means of which the pan is heated. The priests lay the child in 
the pan, start the fire in the furnace, and shout their acclamations 
before the father, saying, May it be pleasant to thee! may it be 
agreeable to thee ! that the offerers might not hear the crying of their 
sons and draw back.® 

There is nothing in the Old Testament to suggest this gruesome 
description of the idol of Moloch and the peculiar way in which 
children were offered to him ; nor do we find any traces of either in 
the Talmud. But—as the scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century did not fail to note — we have a striking parallel to the Moloch 
of the Midrash in certain Greek accounts of the child sacrifices of 
the Carthaginians. The most familiar of these is in Diodorus Siculus, 
xx. 14, where the author is narrating how the Carthaginians, beaten 
and besieged by Agathokles, sacrificed to Kronos no less than two 
hundred boys of the highest birth, while three hundred others volun- 
tarily presented themselves. He continues, jv S& wap’ airois dvdptas 
Kpovov xoAxots, éxreraxws Tas xeipas trrias éyxexAipevas eri tiv yyy, 
adore tov emireBévra tov raidwy droxvdierOa Kai rirrev eis Te ydopa 
adijpes mupés. A similar description of the image of Kronos is 


* According to Rashi, of copper. 
5 The series of offerings is here: fine flour, turtle doves or young pigeons, a 
lamb, a ram, a calf, a bull, a son. 


6 See also Kimchi on 2 Ki. 232, in whose description both sources seem to be 
used. 
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preserved in the scholia to Plato’s Republic, i. 337 A, on the words 
dvexayxacé te pada Sapddviov (ed. Bekker, vol. ix., p. 68): KAetrap- 
xos 5€ gyor rors Poivxas, xai pddtora Kapyxydovious, rov Kpovoy tipiv- 
tas, érdv Tivos peydAov Katatuxeiv orevowow, evxerOat Kal’ évds tay 
naidwy, et reptyévowTo Tov émOupnBévrwv, kabayteitv abrov TH Oew. rod 
8 Kpdvov xadxov rap’ airois éota@ros, Tas xetpas trrias éxreraKoTos 
imép xptBdvov xaAxod, rovTov éxxaiew TO matdiov. THs S& PAoyds Tod 
€xkatopévov ™pos TO CHpa eumirrovons, cvveAKerOai Te TA MEAN, Kai TO 
oropa ceonpos paiverOar Trois yeAGou waparAnoiws, éws av cvoracbiv 
eis Tov KpiBavov mapodioOy. In briefer form Suidas and Photius (s.v. 
Sapdavtos [or Zapddnos| yéAws) have the same description in the name 
of Kleitarchos. Kleitarchos, then, one of the popular biographers 
of Alexander the Great, who wrote probably ca. 310-300 B.c., is the 
oldest author to whom we can trace the description of the image 
of Kronos. The passage in Diodorus xx. 14 is very probably taken 
by him from Duris of Samos in his history of Agathokles, written 
ca. 280 B.c.’; but a comparison of this passage with that from Klei- 
tarchos makes it clear that the latter is the remoter sourte of the 
description which Diodorus copied; the change of Kleitarchos’ 
xpiBavoy into a xdopa tARpes tupds is made for the sake of bringing 
in the quotation from Euripides which follows. 

There is a passage in Plutarch, De Superstitione, c. 13, which in 
another way presents a parallel to the Jewish description of the 
worship of Moloch. The Carthaginians, he says, used to sacrifice 
their own children, and those who had _ no offspring of ‘their own 
used to buy children from the poor and slaughter them, as if they 
were lambs or birds. The mother stood by, unmoved, without a 
groan; if she groaned or wept, she lost the price, but the child 
was sacrificed none the less; xpérov 8 xaremiurAato tavta mpd Tov 
dydAparos éxavAowrwv Kal tuuravfovrwv, vexa Tov py yevéeoOar THV 
Bonow trav Opyvev egdxovorov. 

It is hardly conceivable that the description of the idol of Moloch 
at Jerusalem, with his outstretched and upturned hands in which the 

7 The reasons for supposing that Duris is Diodorus’ source here may be briefly 
stated: In the history of Agathokles, Books xix., xx., Diodorus draws chiefly, if 
not exclusively, on Timaeus and Duris; Timaeus is here excluded, because the 
same paroemiographic tradition which has preserved the extract from Kleitarchos 
adduces Timaeus for an entirely different explanation of the Zapddmos yédus. 
On the other hand, the way in which the quotation from Euripides (/phig. 7aur. 
625 f.) and the myth of Kronos devouring his children are brought in is altogether 


in the manner of Duris, the extant fragments of whose works (FHG. ii. 466 ff.) 
show a notable fondness for such embellishments. 
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victim was roasted to death (over a furnace, Echa rab.), while the 
priests drowned its cries with noise of drums or loud shouts, is inde- 
pendent of these Greek stories, — that the striking coincidences are 
purely accidental. It is far more probable that the authors of the 
Midrash borrowed their notions of Moloch and his worship from 
Greek sources. The Old Testament represents the offering of chil- 
dren by fire to Moloch as one of the enormities of the Canaan- 
ites ; what more natural than that, when Jewish scholars came upon 
accounts of the Sacrifices of the (Canaanite) Carthaginians such as 
we have read, they should take them for authentic descriptions of 
the Moloch worship at Jerusalem?® Through what channels the 
Greek story came to them, it is of course impossible to tell. But 
it may be worth while to remark that Kleitarchos’ account had, so 
far as we can judge, unusually wide currency from the fact that it 
gave an historico-etymological explanation of the proverbial ‘sar- 
donic laughter.’ It has been preserved to us in the paroemiographic 
tradition, from which the Plato scholion quoted above is itself 
derived.®’ 

The Greek story itself is perhaps a pseudo-historical variation 
of an older myth, referred to by Simonides and Sophocles. The 
paroemiographers put by the side of Kleitarchos’ explanation of 
the Sapddvos yéAws the myth of Talos, the brazen giant made by 
Hephaistos, who guarded the island of Crete for Minos, and destroyed 
intruders by clasping them in his burning embrace, having first made 
himself hot by leaping into the fire.” Some older scholars were in- 
clined to think that this myth grew out of actual human sacrifices 
to a ‘Phoenician Moloch’ such as are described in Diodorus. The 
converse is more probably the true relation. It is curious to note 
that several of the writers who describe the idol of Moloch at Jeru- 
salem after a Lyra imagine that the arms of the image were drawn 
up and the victim pressed to its breast." 


8 Observe the juxtaposition into which Euseb. Pracp. evang. iv. 16, 24-26, 
brings Diod. xx. 14 with the child sacrifices of the Canaanitized Israelites, Ps. 
10587-89, 

9 Note the name of Tarraios a little further down. On the relation of the 
scholia to the writers on proverbs, see Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroemiographi 
Graeci, Praef., p. xiv ff. 

10 See Eustath. on Od. xx. 302 (p. 1893); Schol. on Plato, Rep. 1. s. c.; Pho- 
tius; Suidas; Zenobius, Cent. v. prov. 85; Apollon. Argon. iv. 1638 ff.; D. L. 
Mercklin, Die Talos-Sage und das Sardonische Lachen, 1851°; Boettiger, /deen 
zur Kunstmythologie i. 358, 380. 

11 So Dietzsch in Ugolini, 7hes. xxiii. 868; Ziegra, 2b. 903; and others. 
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The calf’s head in the younger version of the Midrash may perhaps 
be due to a confused reminiscence of the Minotaur, which some 
modern scholars have brought into connection with the myth of 
Talos. The theory that the figure of the Minotaur was itself bor- 
rowed from a Semitic ‘ Baal-Moloch’ is rightly rejected by Helbig 
(in Roscher, i. 3010 f.). 
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Old Testament Notes. 


DR. C. C. TORREY. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


1. The Meaning of TVD. 2. The Missing Conclusion of Ezra 1. 


1. The Meaning of MI9>}. 


HE word occurs in Jewish literature four times; viz., Ezra 

40 u-i7 72; all passages in the Aramaic portion of Ezra. 

(In 4” the form is M$5i, but the manner of its use leaves no doubt 

that it is simply a contracted form of the other.) The word is used 

in all these cases in exactly the same way. It stands at the end 

of the formal address, in official letters, just before the letter itself 

begins. According to the Massoretic pointing, it is connected with 

what precedes, z.¢. with the formula of address, rather than with what 
follows. 

It has been found very difficult of explanation. Judging from all 


Aramaic and Hebrew analogies, the word MJ}> is the adverb of time, 
‘now,’ like FA9D, {9D, etc. So in the authorized English version the 
phrase was translated ‘and at such a time.’ But this was plainly giv- 
ing the word more than it could carry ; and of late years the accepted 
rendering has been ‘and so forth.’ The current theory is that set 
forth by Eduard Meyer in his recent book, Die Enztstehung des 
Judenthums, p. 8f.: ‘The formal address of the letter was addrevi- 
ated, as often happens in modern times. FIYD', which must mean 
“and so forth,” was the substitute for the omitted formalities.’ 

It is a well-known fact—the word ‘must’ in Meyer’s statement 
indicates it, for example — that this translation of FJY3' is an expe- 
dient of desperation. There is nothing to be made of the word in 
its only natural and attested signification ‘and now’; on the other 
hand, its occurrence and form are beyond doubt. There is appar- 
ently only one way to deal with it, viz. to render it ‘and so forth.’ 
The old versions afford no help. They either omit the word alto- 
gether (as generally happens), or else plainly misunderstand it. 
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There is no feat of modern lexical jugglery by which F395) can 
be made the equivalent of ‘and so forth.’ Gesenius’ Lexicon, to 
which all things were possible, attempted as late as the eleventh edi- 
tion to cut the word loose from 793, MNP, and all its evident belong- 
ings, and give it an underground connection with the root M9; 
which in turn involved a new and ingenious explanation of that root. 
More recently, lexicons and grammars of Biblical Aramaic have given 
up all aay. at explanation, simply stating that although [$51 means 
‘and now,’ FJ$31 must mean ‘and so forth’ (so Gesenius-Buhl, Strack, 
Marti). Kautzsch (1884) dismisses the word as “von unklarer Be- 
deutung.” ‘The Siegfried-Stade Lexicon, recognizing, as do the others 
just mentioned, that we have here only a variation of [29, translates 
courageously, ‘and now’; but omits to add that, as our Massoretic 
text stands, this translation is absolutely impossible and unmeaning 
in all the places where the word occurs. 

Further, the theory that the address has been adridged in these 
letters has nothing to make it probable. The form of address is as 
full and specific as could be desired ; it is not easy to imagine any- 
thing more that could be said. For example: “ Artaxerxes, king 
of kings, to Ezra the priest, the scribe of the law of the God of 
Heaven, all peace”; or again: “To Rehum the governor, and 
Shimshai the scribe, and to their companions who dwell in Samaria, 
and to the rest of those who dwell on the other side of the river, 
peace.” The addition “and so forth’ is the last thing to expect 
in such cases as these. 

There is one easy solution of the difficulty with this word ; namely, 
to connect it in all cases (at least in thought) with what follows, 
not with what precedes. This corresponds to the invariable usage 
with the other forms of the word, required by their meaning. The 
translation of M393), also, is the natural one, ‘and now’; the word 
serving to introduce the letter proper, after the formal address, exactly 
as is done by the similarly placed ’amma ba‘du, ‘ as for what follows :’ 
— ‘now for business :’— in Arabic formal documents. The Masso- 
retic punctuation must be emended in all the places where the word 
occurs,? in such a way as to give it a completely isolated position. 
It would naturally stand at the beginning of the letter, rather than 
at the end of the superscription. The verse division should therefore — 


1 Ezra 712, restoring ndw after XU. 
2 In Ezra 4) the presence of M305! is plainly due to the blunder of a copyist, 


caused by the fact that the last clause of the verse is exactly like the last clause 
of vs.11, 
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immediately precede, not follow it. The word is not, however, to 
be treated as a part of the following sentence; as is done, for 
example, by the Greek translation of Ezra 4" in 1 Esdras. It occu- 
pies an independent position, like the Arabic phrase just compared. 
“ Artaxerxes, king of kings, to Rehum and Shimshai and their com- 
panions, greeting. And now [touching the purpose of this letter] :— 
Your report has been carefully read,” etc. This is also indicated by 
the unusual pausal form of the word, M931 instead of {P51 (cf. e.g. 
Ezra 4%, where the latter word is used in the ordinary way), a form 
that is at once explained when this peculiar use is recognized. 

It may be observed, finally, that this introductory F335) in official 
documents is not without its parallels in the Old Testament, in the 
few cases where the form of a letter is given. Thus, 2 Kings 5°: The 
king of Aram sent a letter to the king of Israel, saying, NI35 AMD) 
ancnndow ma pox mt BON; “And now : — When this letter 
reaches thee, know that I have sent,” etc. Here the MM! is the 
exact equivalent of the corresponding word in the Ezra documents. 
So also 2 Kings 107: Jehu wrote letters to the officers in Samaria, 
saying, 2) OSOX AIM ABOT NID ANY; “And now : —When 
this reaches you,” etc. We may perhaps also compare the first - 
of the letters to the Jews in Egypt, prefixed to 2 Macc., where (1°) 
xai viv begins the letter, after the long benediction joined to the 
address. 


2. The Missing Conclusion of Ezra i. 


The first chapter of Ezra terminates in a singularly abrupt way. 
The Chronicler has told us, in the first four verses, of the proclama- 
tion of King Cyrus ; then in verses 5, 6, of how the ‘ chief men of the 
families’ of the Jews prepared to obey it, and how they were encour- 
aged and aided by all their brethren. The remaining verses of the 
chapter (vs.’"") tell how the king brought out the temple-vessels 
(which are described), and gave them into the hand of Sheshbazzar. 
Here the narrative stops short; and when it is taken up again, at 
the end of ch. 2, the Jews are already in Jerusalem. We are not 
told that the expedition formed, and set out; or who its leaders 
were. Nothing is said about any rejoicing among the people — 
either those who went up or those who stayed behind. There is no 
date given for this most important of all expeditions ; and that, too, 
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in a narrative where month and day of the month are rarely wanting. 
In the story of the similar expeditions described in Ezra-Neh.,’ the 
king sends letters to his Syrian governors, as he would necessarily 
do; making provision for the safe conduct of the Jews to their des- 
tination. In the other cases, moreover, the Chronicler is careful to 
narrate how the king made further provision, more or less minute, 
for the building or enlarging of the temple, and for the maintenance 
of its worship. But in the present narrative, there is nothing of this 
nature. In Ezra 3°, to be sure, we are told how cedar wood for the 
temple was brought from Lebanon, “ according to the commandment 
of King Cyrus”; but there is no record, in the preceding, of this or 
any similar commandment. 

Now a// of these things are found — in the usual order, and even 
in the exact form of words regularly used by the Chronicler — in the 
1 Esdras yersion, where they are appended to the story of the Three 
Young Men. This story, with its appended narrative, is well known 
ag an interpolation in the ‘apocryphal’ Ezra. The fact is univer- 
sally recognized, moreover, that it is composite. Thus, for example, 
Cornill, in the new (3d) edition of his Zineitung, remarks that the 
first: six verses of 1 Esdr. 5 are plainly from another source than , 
the preceding story, and are a translation from a Hebrew original. 
But it is equally plain that a part of the preceding chapter, 1 Esdr. 4, 
belongs with the beginning of ch. 5. What is more, no-very careful 
scrutiny is needed to show that a@ part of the Chronicler’s narrative 
is to be found here? It is not a difficult matter to detach it from its 
surroundings. The analysis is rendered easy, both by the Chroni- 
cler’s well-known characteristics as a writer, and also by the definite 
character of the story of the Three Young Men. Making the separa- 
tion, and restoring the section to its proper place, the result is as 
follows : : 


Ezra 1 has told how the king, Cyrus, after making his proclama- 


1 Ezra 7° Neh. 27%. For the proof that both of these passages were written 
by the Chronicler, see my Comp. of Ezra-Neh. 

2 The reason of its displacement from our Ezra is easy tosee. The interpolated 
(Aramaic) story of the Three Young Men brought inexpressible confusion into 
the adjoining narrative, as any one can see who tries to read 1 Esdras. The only 
possible way to restore order was to remove this story bodily. But a portion of 
the Chronicler’s narrative necessarily went with it; not only because of: the 
interjected passages 1 Esdr. 457-6! 5%; but also because the interpolator of the 
story of king Darius. had been compelled to change the name ‘Cyrus’ in 


5? to ‘Darius.’ It was thus necessary to remove all that preceded the list of 
names. ‘ 


‘ 
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tion, brought out the temple-vessels, and numbered them. The 
narrative then proceeds :* 


And Cyrus the King sent letters to all the governors beyond the river; and 
letters to those in Lebanon, to bring cedar wood from Lebanon to Jerusalem, to 
build the city. And for the work of the house he ordered twenty talents to be 
given yearly, until it should be built; and that there should be given ten other 
talents yearly for the altar, to offer up whole burnt offerings day by day, according 
to the commandment. And [he commanded] that all those going up from Baby- 
lon to build the city should have freedom, both they and their children. And 
for all the priests that went up, he commanded to give the portions, and the 
priest’s garments in which they minister. And to the Levites he ordered to give 
their portions, until the day when the house should be finished and Jerusalem 
should be builded. And he commanded that all those guarding the city should be 
given allotments and portions. 

Then all the people blessed the God of their fathers, because he had given 
them a remnant and a residue, to go up and build Jerusalem and the house 
that is called by his name. And they exulted, with music and rejoicing, seven 
days. 

After this, there were chosen to go up the chief men of the families, according 
to their tribes, with their wives and their sons and their daughters, and their men- 
servants and their maidservants, and their cattle. And Cyrus sent with them a 
thousand horsemen until they should be brought to Jerusalem in peace; with 
musical instruments, drums, and cymbals. And all their brethren, exulting, sent 
them on their way, as they went up. 

And these are the names of the men who went up, according to their tribes, 
by their genealogy. 

Of the priests, the sons of Phineas, son of Aaron: /Jeskua, son of Jozadak, son 
of Seriah. And there rose up* with him Zerudbadel, son of Shealtiel, of the house 
of David, of the family of Peres, of the tribe of Judah; in the second year of 
Cyrus King of Persia, in the month Nisan, on the first day of the month. 


Then follows the second chapter of Ezra, giving the names of the 
rest of the company. There is every reason for believing that the 
Chronicler’s narrative, as thus restored, is complete and in its original 
order. I hope to publish before long the result of further investiga- 
tion, in connection with a more extended criticism of 1 Esdras and 
the text of Ezra. 


3 The following translation is based on an emended text. The reasons for the 
several emendations will be given in another place. 

4 The problematic ‘Joachim’ of 1 Esdr. 5° is the result of a misreading of 
op". 
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The Stairs of the City of David, Neh. iii. 15, 
Xll. 37. 
PROF. THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HE recent discovery by the Palestine Exploration Fund of a 
rock staircase in the Tyropceon Valley opens up the question 
as to the meaning of the expressions, “ the stairs that go down from 
the city of David” in Neh. 3”, and “ the stairs of the city of David” 
in Neh. 12”. It is not here proposed to discuss the Jerusalem prob- 
lem as to the portion of the city to be regarded as the “city of 
David,” for the discussions of the past have settled nothing, and the 
spade i is likely to end the controversy within a short time. I wish 
only to consider these stairs, — what we are to understand by the 
language of Nehemiah, and what we are to think of the stairs uncov- 
ered by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and described in a preliminary way by him in 
the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund for Octo- 
ber, 1896, pp. 301, 302. 

Nehemiah’s word is midge, plural of nbyn, and does not mean 
stairs or steps necessarily. What it means in the titles of Psalms 
120-134 is an open question ; and in Isaiah 38° it is not necessary 
to understand that the dial of Ahaz stood on a pedestal of steps ; 
and in Amos 9° the word: has been rendered ‘stories’ or ‘ascensions’ 
or ‘spheres,’ and by the Revisers ‘chambers,’ raising a question not 
to be considered here. But, in the great majority of instances, 
ma‘aloth must be understood to mean steps or stairs. 

Thus the Israelites were commanded not to go up by steps 
(ma‘aloth) to their altars lest their persons should be exposed (Exo- 
dus 20”); Solomon’s throne had six ma‘dloth (I Kings 10”); Jehu 
was hailed as king as he sat at the head of the ma‘dloth in or by the 
side of his house at Ramoth Gilead (2 Kings 9”), — if a small house 
the stairs would be outside ; if a house with a court within, the stairs 
would be by the side of the court and outside of the rooms (2 Kings 

9"); Ezekiel tells of stairs or steps at the entrances of the courts of 
the Temple, of his conductor going up the steps at the east gate to 
measure its threshold (40°), of seven steps (40), eight (40 +) 
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of the steps of the Temple porch (40%), and of the stairs of the altar 
(43”). Here are ten instances in which the meaning is defined by 
circumstances. The LXX renders in some of these cases by dva- 
BaOpoi, and this Greek equivalent is found in Acts 21*-”, when Paul 
is saved from the mob by being carried up the stairs of the castle by 
the soldiers, and from these stairs he spoke his defence. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra for 1846, p. 612, has a note by Dr. Edward 
Robinson, who holds that the ‘ascent’ which the Queen of Sheba 
saw was a Staircase, and that the ‘ terraces’ which Solomon made of 
the trees from Ophir (2 Chr. 9") were staircases. But here we have 
a different Hebrew word, nibon, which we need not now consider. 

The commentators understand ma‘d/oth in Nehemiah to mean 
steps or stairs, and they have been influenced by the fact that rock- 
cut stairs are found in and about Jerusalem and in other parts of the 
country. Thus, in his Archaeological Researches in Palestine (ii. 
454), Clermont Ganneau describes and figures “a large staircase 
cut in the rock at Beit Nettif,” and says that “the staircase ascends 
by easy gradations along a sheer-cut, rocky wall, and from its wide 
low steps was doubtless meant to enable men heavily laden, and even 
beasts of burden, to mount it easily.” He also says in the same 
connection, “ Not far away we further noted the remains of a kind 
of road cut in the rock, with steps here and there.” 

In excavating in the vicinity of the Bishop’s School and the Pro- 
testant Cemetery on the hill of Zion, the officers of the Fund and 
Mr. Henry Mawdslay found a flight of thirty-six steps cut in the 
rock. These are described in the Jerusalem Volume of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund Survey, p. 396, and are figured on plate xli accom- 
panying the book. There is another staircase in the rock near Bir 
Ejub, the Well of Job or Joab, described in the same volume, pp. 372, 
374, and figured on plate xliii. A staircase near the Virgin’s Foun- 
tain is described in the same volume, p. 368, and figured on plates 
xlii and xliii. A staircase on the slope of Ophel is mentioned by 
Tristram in his Zand of Israel, p. 185 ; but, although he took this to 
be the one referred to by Nehemiah, we now know that it was only a 
way to the Pool of Siloam. He also mentions on p. 194 “a rocky 
staircase which for several hundred feet serves as a road” near 
Bethany. In his Journey in Palestine, Boston, 1884,. p. 100, Rev. 
John Worcester speaks thus of the ascent to the castle above Banias 
(Caesarea Philippi): “We rode up to the castle ; the rocky path is 
in rude steps, some of which show deep prints of horses’ hoofs, repre- 
senting an immense amount of travel.” See also Bid. Sac. for 1846, 
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pp. 424, 429, Conder’s Zent Work, p. 193, and Josephus’s Antiquities, 
xv. 11, 55, where he speaks of steps in a Jerusalem street. 

In view of these facts it is not strange that Dr. Bliss, in excavating 
a paved street along the Tyropceon Valley, should have come upon 
steps extending the whole width of the street, some twenty-four feet, 
and bordered by substantial curbing. The account of Dr. Bliss is 
as follows :— 


While pushing our tunnel, we came upon a slab of stone, with a step down 
from it. We examined the southern edge of the slab, and found steps descend- 
ing. _The width of the stairway is twenty-four feet. We followed them for forty 
feet, when the pavement continues level for twenty feet, at which point another 
step occurs. The number of the steps is thirty-four. They vary in height from 
seven to seven anda half inches, and are arranged in a system of wide and narrow 
treads alternately, the wide treads varying from four feet four inches to four feet 
ten inches, and the narrow ones from one foot three inches to one foot four inches. 
They are built of hard, well-jointed stones, finely polished by foot-wear. (Quar- 
terly Statement, Oct. 1896, pp. 301, 302.) 


»As to these steps being those referred to in Nehemiah as the 
stairs of David, it is proper to say that great confusion exists in the 
locations hitherto conjecturally assigned to them by those who con- 
structed theories on the subject without waiting for excavations. In 
his Buried Cities and Bible Countries, New York, 1892, the Rev. 
George St. Clair states that the stairs of Neh. 3” “ descend the Ophel 


slope westward into the bed of the Tyropceon” (p. 269), and he 
declares that the stairway of Neh. 12” was “a different stairway” 
(p. 274). Again, in the Recovery of Jerusalem, London, 1871, it is 
stated that “the steps uncovered near the British Cemetery are con- 
sidered by some to be those of the prophet Nehemiah, but the Rev. 
J. Barclay showed some steps at Siloam which answer more nearly 
to the Biblical description” (p. 280). Dr. Howard Crosby, in the 
commentary on Nehemiah in Schaff’s Zange, placed the stairs in a 
diagram of the walls and gates which he annexed to the commentary, 
and showed that he conceived of them as running up the slope of 
Zion westward from the Tyropceon, in the narrow bottom of which 
he placed the king’s gardens. Prof. H. E. Ryle, in the Cambridge 
Bible for Schools, commenting on Neh. 3%, understands that they 
were on the eastern slope of Ophel. He cites Prof. A. H. Sayce, 
who in the Quarterly Statement for October, 1883, p. 215, gives the 
strangest location of the gates which I have seen, and makes the 
stairs go along the eastern edge of Ophel. 

It is unnecessary to follow up and disprove such conjectures, for 
the language of Nehemiah is now so plain as to leave no room for 
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these guesses of the past. Nehemiah says that Shallun repaired 
“the gate of the fountain, the wall of the pool of Siloah by the 
king’s garden, and unto the stairs that go down from the city of 
David” (3"). Now the ‘gate of the fountain’ was certainly the 
lower point of this portion of wall and the ‘stairs’ were the higher 
point, and the portion repaired by Shallun was called the ‘wall 
of the Pool of Siloah’ because it passed near that pool, known to 
us as Siloam. Now the stairs uncovered by Dr. Bliss are within 
thirty feet of that pool or cistern. 

Again, in Neh. 12”, the account of the procession upon the com- 
pletion of the walls, we read that they went up “by the stairs of 
the city of David at the going up of the wall.” Here we seem from 
all the indications of the narrative to be upon the same spot on 
which Dr. Bliss has been at work with such valuable results already. 

It should not be asserted that these stairs are as old as David’s or 
Solomon’s or Hezekiah’s time. They may not be; they may have 
been renewed, if the wear of time required renewal. But they would 
seem to be, if not the identical stairs mentioned by Nehemiah, yet 
their successors im sifu. But they are old enough to have been 
buried for centuries. 

As to these alternate steps, one of moderate width and the next 
over four feet, the suggestion may be hazarded that this would 


enable horses to pass over them. Human beings would take all the 
steps, but animals might take the alternate ones. At least it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that horses passed here, those of Solomon 
and Jehoshaphat and Herod, on their way to the place known as 
Solomon’s stables. The ‘horse gate’ of 2 Chr. 23” Neh. 3” and 
Jer. 31” has not been determined, but it was clearly in this south- 
easterly portion of the defences. 


After this paper was written further reports of the work carried on 
by Dr. Bliss showed that the stairs above described rested upon 
others which had been hewn in the rock, and which had become so 
fully worn out by travel that it was necessary to cover them with new 
stones cut to the same dimensions. These again had become much 
worn before they were covered up by debris. Dr. Bliss thoroughly 
excavated the valley in the immediate vicinity of the steps, and 
uncovered a remarkably well-preserved Christian church which had 
been built beside the Pool of Siloam. For a more complete account 
the reader is referred to the forthcoming volume in preparation by 
Dr. Bliss, to be published by the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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Old Testament Notes. 


PROF. J. DYNELEY PRINCE. 


NEW YORK. 


1. An Assyrian Cognate of the Word BIN". 2. The Word 
“3 in Obadiah 7. 


1. An Assyrian Cognate of the Word B°31'". 


f toe word "31", which is evidently the plural of * nm, the 
ptc. sg. of the stem {7, occurs six times in the Old Testa- 
ment with the meaning ‘ princes, governors.’ The only cognate of 
this word which exisis in the Old Testament is the dwa¢ Acyopevov 
— 7, ‘dignitary, prince’ (Prov. 14%), not to be confused with the 
['™ of Is. 10", y 106”, which is from a stem MIM, ‘to waste away.’ 


Besides this, the proper name Mm, which occurs in 1°Ki. 117 as the 
name of a Damascene prince, is, in all probability, a derivative from 
the stem 71, and originally had the same meaning as the ri! of . 
Prov. 14”. 

There can be little doubt that the stem 7, as is suggested in the 
lexicons, is cognate with the Arabic razuna, ‘to be heavy,’ from 
which we have, for example, the adjectival derivative razin, ‘ grave, 
sedate,’ a form like ,'™, with ° for | in the second syllable. 

There exists in Assyrian a synonym of garradu, ‘ strong, mighty,’ 
which seems to have the form ruzzunu (Sm. 2052, c. II. 30), and 
to be the piel inf. of a stem vazénu. Unfortunately, the first syllable 
of the word appears on the original clay as wr-, i.e. urzunu, which, 
however, as Delitzsch conjectures (4 HW., 596) is probably to be read 
ruz, i.e. ruzzunu. The reasons for this hypothesis undoubtedly are : 
first, the existence of a clearly written form 7ru-u¢-¢u-nu, apparently 
with ¥, which appears as a synonym of GAL (2&) on the syllabary 
Sc. I., 41; and secondly, the fact that we find (VR., 41, 20) one 
of the synonyms of £adtu, ‘ heavy, dignified,’ given as (7 ?)-u¢-¢u-nu, 
with the first syllable effaced, also apparently with ¥. 
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It seems permissible to suppose that these citations are really 
occurrences of one and the same form, the stem consonants of which 
are probably {1 with 1, as we find it actually written in the first 
passage quoted above. The character u¢ may be used either for u¢ 
or wz, and the character ¢u, although generally employed exclusively 
for ¥, occasionally has the value zu or sum (see Briinnow, 10,977 ; 
BPS. 82), so that the writing of the word with w¢-¢« may simply have 
been intended to represent uz-zu. This seems all the more likely if 
we remember : first, the meaning attributed to urzsunu-ruzzunu, i.e. 
garradu, ‘mighty’ (also ruggunu = kabtu); and secondly, the undis- 
puted existence of a stem of this form (7™) in both Hebrew and’ 
Arabic with a similar meaning. If an Assyrian cognate of this latter 
stem exists, it must appear, according to the laws of the interchange 
of sibilants with a pure 7. It is possible, however, to read the 
Assyrian word either with & or 1, but, in view of the reasons just 
given, the stem is very likely 7™, and not 7X™, and it is probably a 
cognate of 1", ONT with }. 


2. The Word “WW in Obadiah 7. 


The etymology and meaning of the word “3 in Obadiah 7 is not 
satisfactorily explained in the lexicons. 

The translators of the A.V. confused it with the "{W in Hos. 5" 
and Jer. 30", translating it ‘wound,’ a meaning made impossible, 
however, by the context of the passage in Obadiah. The “WW in 
Hosea, which is used synonymously with “Sn, is plainly a derivative 
from “iit, ‘ press, squeeze,’ and is used to denote a festering wound. 
Regarding the “WW of Obadiah, however, the twelfth edition of 
‘Gesenius (by Buhl, 1895) gives its meaning, in agreement with the 
‘Targumic translation x5DN, as ‘ Fallstrick, Schlinge,’ as if it came 
from some stem meaning ‘to bind’ ("11?). 

This meaning ‘ bind’ or ‘ twine’ does not really appear in Hebrew 
in the stems “Ii, ""U, both of which are used in the sense of pressing 


or squeezing out, as, for example, a fleece (Ju. 6*), an egg (Job 39”), 


or a wound (Is. 1°: I, referring to MW MD). 

The translation in the LXX of the "I? in Obadiah by évedpa, 
and in the Vulgate by é#sidiae, ‘ambush, lying in wait,’ seems more 
in accordance with the sense of the passage. It is probable that in 
the Hebrew text used by the translators of the LXX the reading 


SAS Ce hi Anadis Pita Se pir nlf a Sh OR ata 
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here was “W132, ‘a siege,’ the same word which occurs, for example, 
Ezek. 4”* Nah. 3", and which is generally considered to be a deriva- 
tive of “1%.' It is possible that subsequently the word was changed 
to “Iif3, as it appears in the Masoretic text, on the analogy of the 
other “Wf, ‘wound,’ from “W?, which was quite a well-known word. 
The passage in Obadiah 7 may be translated in the following way, 
dividing it into two synonymous verses and one antithetical verse : 


sras ‘wx So prow Sis cw 
Thy very allies have driven thee to the border (#.c. the limit of thy territory) ; 


snow vox 95 >>" p'wN 

The men who were at peace with thee have deceived thee and prevailed against 

thee; 

345 ASN PX THAN WM we" IC) eH 2 

Those who are at war with thee have set an ambush under thee, concerning which 

there is no comprehension (z.¢. an ambush which it is impossible to discover). 

> 

1 Fried. Delitzsch’s attempt to connect the “2 of Obadiah with an obscure 
Assyrian word, maziiru, denoting a tool of some sort, is decidedly not satisfactory 
(see Prol., p. 67). : 

2 Cf. y 351 5673. Marti’s conjecture sjan's “Sox (cf. » 412°) necessitates the 
supposition that the word “92% had been omitted. But if we insert "OD% the last 
line seems too long. 
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The Meaning of PRB. 


PROF. C. H. TOY. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HE only assured meaning for the Hebrew verb MDB is ‘to 
leap, to limp’; the former of these senses it has in 1 Ki. 18% 

and 1 Ki. 18”, the latter in 2 S. 4*. In 1 Ki. 18” the priests of Baal 
leap (that is, dance) MSvar by, ‘at (or, about) the altar,’ and the 
verb probably expresses a ritual performance. The connection sug- 
gests that the sense in 1 Ki. 18" is the same. How long, exclaims 
Elijah, will you be BSYSN "Mw by DMD? how long will you con- 
tinue to dance about (or, leap over) the two ‘OD? However this 
enigmatical word B95 may be treated, the probability is that the 
reference in the question is to ritual honors paid to two rival deities. 
The M5 of Is. 31° is difficult ; the text of the verse has suffered (the 
Perfs. must in any case be changed to Infs. Abs.) In the two pairs of 
Infs. at the end the first form, {3, suggests for the third place a stem 
= ‘ protect,’ and this sense cannot be found in MDS; the rendering 
‘pass over or by’ (Aq., Sym., Th., Vulg., RV) is inappropriate (it 
is probably taken from Ex. 12), and ‘save’ (Sept.), ‘help’ (Pesh., 
Syr.), ‘deliver’ (Varg.), seem to be guesses from the connection ; 
‘spare’ = ‘ pass by’ (Ges., Stade, a/.) is not here appropriate — the 
point in the passage is not the exemption of Israel from suffering, 
nor its deliverance from danger, but its protection against enemies. 
The MSD is apparently a corrupt form, for which one might suggest 
FEM, used in Dt. 33” of the protection of a bird’s outspread wings ; 
in our verse also the figure is derived from birds, but the emendation 
FIM may hold even if the MEY OHS be thrown out as spurious. 
In the other passages in which the verb occurs (Ex. 12**”) the 
meaning may well be ‘leap.’ Yahweh, it is said, will spring or jump 
es‘sy or mmpn Sy or Sew 35 "mS by, by the doors and 
houses, but he will not enter, while, on the other hand, he (or his 
destroying angel) did enter the houses of the Egyptians. A verb 
meaning ‘leap’ seems, it is true, not particularly appropriate in such 
a description. But the narrative is an artificial one ; its object is to 
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give the origin of the MOH feast, and the verb is employed in order 
to explain the etymology of the noun—if the feast is MDB, it is 
because Yahweh MOQ. The verb was thus a necessity; but it is 
possible that the ritual movement which the verb expressed was 
regarded as appropriate to the deed of the destroying deity or angel. 
From the connection the Versions naturally rendered it as = ‘ pass 
by or over’; but Sept. in two places has oxerd{ew, with which we 
may compare its oxide in Dt. 33 (where Theod. has oxerdoe). 

If it is thus made probable that the verb expresses a ritual motion, 
the noun will naturally mean ‘dance.’ This sense is mentioned as 
conceivable in Ges. Zhes., but is not approved. There seems, how- 
ever, nothing improbable in the supposition that the old nomadic 
Hebrew Spring Festival should be called ‘the dance,’ this dance 
being the principal ritual ceremony of the year; the lamb offered 
would then be ‘the lamb or sacrifice of the pesah,’ and finally the 
term MOH would come to designate the feast or the lamb. Such a 
festival would naturally be connected with the offering of firstborn 
animals (cf. Ex. 34”); but the lamb sacrificed at a joyous nomadic 
feast would probably not be looked on as a substitute for men, and 
would not be called ‘a lamb of exemption.’? 

The other Semitic languages throw no decisive light on the Hebrew 
word. The stem does not occur in Aramaic. In Arabic we have 
Jasuha, ‘to be spacious’; fasaha, ‘to take long steps in walk- 
ing’; fash, ‘safe-conduct’(= that which gives one space or ease 
in travel); fasdha, ‘to separate’ (= put a space between), ‘ dislo- 
cate’; fasaha, ‘to separate the legs.’ In Ethiopic the verb = ‘to be 
joyous’ (from ‘dance’?), and there is a noun = ‘gorge, hill.’ The 
meaning of the name of the city on the Euphrates, PEM (Thapsa- 
cus), is uncertain; it is explained (¢g. in Ges., Zhes.) as =‘ ford,’ 
from MDS, ‘pass over,’ but Xenophon (Anaé. i. 4, 18) reports the 
people of the city as saying that before the time of his visit the 
river had never been crossed on foot; and, if boats were used, 
the river might be crossed anywhere. The meaning of the stem is 
perhaps ‘space, separation’; striding, dancing, limping, would then 
be regarded as modes of separating the legs. 


1 The expression MOB IM occurs only in Ex. 34%, where we should probably 
read, with Wellhausen, "3"; but in 2 Chr. 3518 the term MOB is used in the sense 
of feast. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


DECEMBER, 1896. 


HE thirty-second meeting of the Society was held in Hamilton 

Hall, Columbia College, New York City, beginning Tuesday, 

Dec. 29, at 2.40 P.M., President Bartlett being in the chair. The 

reading of the records was omitted, as they had been distributed in 

printed form. Dr. Peters, for the Committee of Arrangements, sug- 

gested an order for the reading of papers and notes, together with 
rules for the session. The report was received and adopted. 

At 2.50 Professor Haupt gave a note on Ps. 118”. At 3.5 Professor 
Jagtrow read on “The Name Samuel and the Stem Ow.” At 3-35 
Professor Prince gave a note on the word “Wf in Obad. 7, following 
this with a second note on 0°31". 

A general discussion on these four papers followed, in which 
Professors Jastrow, Beecher, Brown, Haupt, and Macdonald partici- 
pated. It was then voted, in view of the absence of several papers, 
that the order adopted be varied at the discretion of the chair. 
Accordingly, Professor Jastrow made a brief statement on the ques- 
tion, “Was there a Deity Jah outside of Hebrew Settlements?” 
Professor Brown remarked on this. At 4.20 Professor Ewell read a 
paper entitled, “What was the Character ascribed to God in the 
Early Literature of Israel?” Rev. Mr. Fagnani remarked on this. At 
5.10 Rev. Mr. Barrows read on the question “ Does the New Testa- 
ment contain Mythical and Legendary Elements?” Professor Bacon, 
Rev. J. R. Smith, Rev. Mr. Haas, Professor Macdonald, Professor 
Bradley, Professor Ewell, and Rev. Mr. Fagnani commented on this. 
At 5.35 Professor Bacon read on the aorist ed8cxyoa, which was then 
discussed by Professors Christie, Burton, Thayer, and Bradley. Ad- 
journed for dinner and social hour. 


Tuesday evening, Dec. 29.— The Society met at 8.30. Professor 
Wright read a paper on “ David’s Stairs, Neh. 3%.” There were 
remarks by Dr. Thurston and Professor Jastrow. At 9g Professor 
Christie read on “The Meaning of the Expression, One Body in 
Christ.” Remarks followed by Professors Hincks and Bartlett. At 
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9-35 Professor Haupt read on Ps. 22". Professors Gottheil, 
Schmidt, and Jastrow took part in the discussion. Adjourned. 


Wednesday morning, Dec. 30.— The Society met at 9.50. The 
Council made a report favoring annual instead of semi-annual meet- 
ings. 

Voted, to accept and adopt the report. 

It was moved that Rev. Wm. Hayes Ward, D.D., be requested to 
prepare a minute to be spread upon the records and printed in the 
JouRNAL, expressing our sense of loss in the death of Dr. Isaac H. 
Hall. This was adopted by a rising vote. (See end of Proceedings.) 

On recommendation of the Council, the following persons were 
elected active members of the Society : — 


Prof. Arthur C. McGiffert, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
Prof. Wm. Adams Brown, Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

Rev. Hiram R. Hulse, 130 Stanton Street, New York City. 

Wn. R. Arnold, Ph.D., Metropolitan Museum, New York City. 

Rev. Charles Lewis Biggs, 225 West 99th Street, New York City. 

Prof. C. W. E. Body, General Theological Seminary, New York City. 

Rev. Charles W. Homer, 73 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Rev. F. D. Hoskins, 432 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Rebecca Corwin, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

C. W. Votaw, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Professor Thayer made a report from the Committee on a School 
of Oriental Research. Discussion followed. 

Voted, that the report be accepted, that the Society expresses its 
gratification at the progress already made, and that the Committee 
be continued, with power to take such further steps, in consultation 
with the Council, as may seem expedient. 

Voted, that the thanks of the Society be returned to the President 
and officers of Columbia College, and go the local Committee, for 
their hospitable entertainment. 

At 10.45 Professor Haupt read on Psalm 87. On this Professor 
Brown made some remarks. At 11.15 Professor Bradley read a note 
“On the translation of evdoxias, Lu. 2.” Professor Bacon commented. 
At 11.35 Professor Burton read on “The Politarch Inscriptions,” copies 
of which he had procured for the use of the members. At 12.05 Pro- 
fessor Fowler read on “The Chronological Position of Joel among 
the Prophets.” This was discussed by Professors Briggs and Beecher. 

The President, being unable to remain longer in the city, called 
Professor Brown to the chair. 
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At 12.37 Professor Bacon read a note on “ The Syriac Renderings 
of Mark 14° and parallels.” At 12.40 Professor Schmidt suggested 
a new interpretation of BY M3, Isa. 42° and 49°. At 12.45 Rev. 
Mr. Watson exhibited an ancient Samaritan MS. dated a.p. 655 to 
656. At 12.50 the Corresponding Secretary read in succession the 
substance of the papers from absent members, as follows : — 


The Original Form of the Missing Section between 
Ezra 1 and 2 (preserved in 1 Esdr. 4#8-5°). . . By Dr. C. C. Torrey. 
The Meaning of M3v5' PRR ge oe Rea sare By Dr. Torrey. 
(On this Professor Haupt remarked. ) 
Is the Deuteronomic Law-Book based upon Ex. 





Fr, SCRAPER Pgs eRe SN eer eon sa lek” By Prof. G. F. Moore. 
PUAN OKA, an Example with a Moral . . . . By Professor Moore. 
(On this Professor Thayer remarked.) 
The Khabiri in the El-Amarna Tablets . . . . . ~~ By Dr. George A. Reisner. 
The Use of ta inthe LXX . . ..... =... By Mr. J. W. Rice. 
Is there a Native Metaphysical Element in the New 
» Testament? . ..... =... =. +. . . By Prof. H. S. Nash. 


The rough minutes were read, and at 1.30 the Society adjourned. 


Wn. H. Coss, 
Recording Secretary. 


Members in Attendance. — Messrs. Bacon, Baldwin, Barbour, Bar- 
rows, E. T. Bartlett, Beecher, Bradley, Briggs, F. Brown, Burton, 
Christie, Cobb, Dickerman, Dunning, Ewell, Fagnani, Fowler, Gardi- 
ner, Genung, G. Gottheil, R. Gottheil, Haas, Haupt, Hazard, Hincks, 
Morris Jastrow, Lyon, Macdonald, E. K. Mitchell, Peters, Platner, 
Porter, Prince, Rhees, Robinson, J. H. Ropes, Sanders, Schmidt, 
Schwab, H. P. Smith, J. R. Smith, Thayer, Thurston, Ward, Watson, 
T. F. Wright, Wyckoff. 


MINUTE ON DR. HALL, 


In the death of Dr. Isaac H. Hall, one of the most active and faithful workers 
and officers of this Society, the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, and 
American scholarship as well, has suffered an irreparable loss. Dr. Hall passed 
his childhood in the atmosphere of a theological seminary, and graduated at 
Hamilton College, where he served as tutor, and also as assistant to Dr. Peters in 
; the astronomical observatory. He was afterward instructor in the Syrian Protes- 

tant College at Beirut. He devoted his earlier biblical studies to the Greek 

: a Testament and the Septuagint, but soon became a pioneer in the investigation of 
the Cypriote inscriptions, which introduced him to the service of the Metropolitan 
Museum, where most of his life was spent. The fruit of his labors for that insti- 
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tution appears in the great illustrated catalogues of objects of Cypriote art, on 
which he collaborated with Gen. di Cesnola. He pursued especially the study of 
Syriac, taking the lead of all our scholars in this department, and publishing 
many texts and critical papers. It was in recognition of his Syriac studies that 
he was invited to attend the Tercentenary of the Dublin University, where the 
degree of Doctor of Letters was conferred on him. Dr. Hall received the honor 
of the Presidency of the American Philological Association, and was Vice-President 
and Director of the American Oriental Society, as well as for many years a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. The care- 
ful exactness, as well as the enterprise which characterized Dr. Hall’s abundant 


work, will assure him an honored and permanent record in the annals of American 
scholarship. 
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(The Treasurer's Reports have hitherto been made in June. There being no meeting 
in June, 1897, the present Report covers a year and a half. It happens, however, 
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(As amended June 13, 1889.) 


CONSTITUTION. 
I. 


THis association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis.” 
Il. 


The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. ‘ 

Ill. 


The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be all ex-Presidents of the Society, and the Presidents 
of the Sections hereinafter provided for. There shall be also a Publishing 
Committee, consisting of the Corresponding Secretary and two others, 
who shall be annually chosen by the Council. 


IV. 


Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation of 
the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. Hon- 
orary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the United 
States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their attain- 
ments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members chosen at 
the first electlon shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding year not 
more than two. 

v. 


The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place as 
the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting the 
President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the pur- 
pose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 
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VI. 

Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a par- 
ticular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council, for the 
object stated in Article II., provided that the number of members com- 
posing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall 
annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside 
over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before 
it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall meet as often as they shall severally determine; provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. 


It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society ; but, in the absence 
of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer from the 
members present. 


II. 


It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep a 
record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate roll 
of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the Soci- 
ety; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things as 
the Council may request. 


Ill. 


It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts for the 
securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the Society at 
each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it in the hands 
of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the members; to receive 
all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and lay them before 
the Publishing Committee. : 


IV. 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds of 
the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at each 
annual meeting. 
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Vv. 


It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 


VI. 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among those - 
laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote Biblical 
science. 


VIL. 


The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but libraries 
may become members without the fee for admission, from which, also, 
members permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. The donation at 
one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt the donor from 
all further payments, and no payments shall be required of honorary 
members. 


VII. 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Yournal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


IX. 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have | 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session for 
the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


—p—— 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Fournal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 


Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, for 
the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the Four- 


nal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price to q 


persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 








